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DYNASTIC COVENANT 


MEREDITH G. KLINE 


EW winds are blowing on the bark of Deuteronomic 
studies. It has managed not to drift very far from its 
Josianic (7th century B.C.) dock only because of the unusually 
stout cables of critical traditionalism which tie it there... The 
fate of so much higher critical treasure rides with this vessel 
that the scholarly merchants have been understandably 
anxious about its moorings and timid about entrusting it to 
the gods of wind and wave — especially since the winds 
appear to be blowing in the general direction of the Mosaic 
port, whence (so some say) the merchants pirated the craft. 
Over twenty years ago Gerhard von Rad signalized the 
need for discovering the nature and meaning of the over-all 
form of Deuteronomy.? Attention had been paid to the in- 
dividual Gattung, whether parenesis, legal precept, or curse 
and blessing formula. But what was the structural coherence 
of the several parts within the whole? In current discussions 
this question is of crucial significance because the problem of 
the unity of Deuteronomy is judged to be not stylistic but 
structural. Higher criticism has sought to distinguish an 
original core of Deuteronomy from the alleged accretions. 
Wellhausen and others have limited this core to chapters 
12-26 but due to the stylistic homogeneity most would now 
expand this to chapters 5-26 and 28. It is the remaining 
chapters which are thought to disturb the structural unity 
and are regarded as editorial appendages. A. C. Welch, who 


* For a survey of the more recent recommendations for a pre-Josianic 
or post-Josianic dating see C. R. North, ‘‘Pentateuchal Criticism” in The 
Old Testament and Modern Study (ed. H. H. Rowley), Oxford, 1951, esp. 
pp. 49 ff. 

2 “Das formgeschichtliche Problem des Hexateuch”’, Beitrége zur Wis- 
senschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament, 4. Folge, Heft 26, 1938; reprinted 
in G. v. Rad, Gesammelte Studien zum Alten Testament, Munich, 1958. 

3 Cf. G. E. Wright, Introduction to commentary on Deuteronomy in 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 2, New York-Nashville, 1953, pp. 314-318. 
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distinguishes a Deuteronomic code (beginning in chapter 12) 
and framework, finds confusion throughout, but deems the 
framework in particular so hopelessly disordered that he 
declares it misleading to speak of editing since that would 
suggest that a degree of order had been introduced into the 
chaos!4 

It is then with this issue of the structural unity and integrity 
of Deuteronomy that the present investigation is concerned. 
The question resolves itself into one of literary genre and 
Sitz im Leben. We believe it can be shown that what Menden- 
hall tentatively suggested concerning biblical history and law 
in general is certainly true in the case of Deuteronomy: 
‘.. the literary criticism of the past has been proceeding 
with completely inadequate form-critical presuppositions’’.s 
The position to be advocated here is that Deuteronomy is 
a covenant renewal document which in its total structure 
exhibits the classic legal form of the suzerainty treaties of the 
Mosaic age. Our procedure will be to trace the parallelism 
from beginning to end, observing especially the integrity of 
those sections of Deuteronomy whose presence has posed 
problems for the unity of the book. In a brief article only 
major blocks of material can be considered but this will be 
sufficient to determine the validity of the thesis. 

It will be useful to have a simple outline of the matter before 
us:? 1. Preamble (1:1-5). 2. Historical prologue (1:6—4:49). 
3. Stipulations (5-26). 4. Curses and Blessings or Covenant 
Ratification (27-30). 5. Succession Arrangements or Cove- 
nant Continuity, in which are included the invocation of 
witnesses and directions for the disposition and public reading 
of the treaty (31-34). 


4 Deuteronomy: The Framework to the Code, Oxford, 1932, pp. 8 ff. 

5 ‘Covenant Forms in Israelite Tradition,’ The Biblical Archaeologist, 
XVII, 3 (Sept. 1954), p. 70, n. 45. Cf. C. H. Gordon’s broad development 
of this theme in ‘‘New Horizons in Old Testament Literature”, Encounter 
21, 2 (Spring, 1960), pp. 131-160. 

6 The present essay thus elaborates the identification of Deuteronomy 
made in a previous article, ‘‘The Two Tables of the Covenant’, West- 
minster Theological Journal, XXII, 2 (May, 1960), p. 140, n. 19, hereafter 
referred to as ““Two Tables”. 

7 For a descriptive account of the treaty pattern see ‘‘Two Tables”, 
esp. pp. 133-136. 
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To analyze Deuteronomy in terms of a documentary pattern 
is not incompatible with the obvious fact that the book 
according to its own representations consists almost entirely 
of a series of addresses. For the specific kind of document in 
view would be orally proclaimed to the vassals at the covenant 
ceremony. Stylistically, this is reflected in the characteristic 
“I-thou”’ form of the suzerainty treaties, which is itself a point 
of correspondence with Deuteronomy. Also indicative of the 
oral proclamation of the covenant text is the evidence for the 
act of response by the vassal during the covenant ritual. 
Such a response is, in fact, incorporated into the very text of 
Esarhaddon’s Nimrud treaty where it consists of a self- 
maledictory oath binding the vassal to the lord’s stipulations, 
which are repeated in summary in the response.’ Deuter- 
onomy also mentions the Amen to be uttered by the Israelites 
in the course of their ceremony (Deut. 27:15—26; cf. 26:17, 18; 
29:12; Ex. 24:7; Josh. 24:16-18, 21, 24).9 The treaty document 
was thus the libretto of the covenant ceremony, sometimes 
including the response of the vassal as well as the declarations 
of the suzerain. When, therefore, we identify Deuteronomy 
as a treaty text we are also recognizing it as the ceremonial 
words of Moses. The customary conception of these Mosaic 
addresses as a freely ordered farewell must be so far modified 
as to recognize that their formal structure closely followed 
fixed ceremonial-legal traditions, though they are certainly 
no stereotyped liturgical recital nor the dispassionate product 
of an imperial foreign office. 

It will be recognized that this approach has a degree of 
formal affinity with the views of von Rad. Noting the succes- 
sion of parenesis based on historical recital (1-11), laws 
(12-26:15), covenant engagement (26:16-19), and blessings 
and curses (27 ff.) — a combination found also in the Sinai 
pericope in Exodus 19-24— von Rad concluded that this 
pattern points to the course of a great cultic celebration, 


§ Lines 494-512; cf. D. J. Wiseman, The Vassal-Treaties of Esarhaddon, 
London, 1958, p. 26. 

9 Similar is the Hittite soldiers’ Amen to the curses spoken and sym- 
bolized when they were pledging their loyalty to the king of Hatti land. 
See Ancient Near Eastern Texts (ed. J. B. Pritchard), Princeton, 1950, 
pp. 353 f. Hereafter, A.N.E.T. 
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specifically, an ancient covenant renewal festival at Shechem.?° 
We have no sympathy for von Rad’s failure to recognize the 
historicity of the covenant renewal presented in Deuteronomy 
as a particular ceremony conducted by Moses in Moab. 
Neither are we persuaded that there was a periodic cultic 
ceremony held at Shechem. However, von Rad’s formal 
analysis of the literary structure of Deuteronomy, based on 
his association of it with an alleged covenant renewal cere- 
mony, did approximate to what we judge to be the truth of 
the matter as that is now illuminated by the more recent 
studies of the international treaties. In their light the answer 
to the problem of Deuteronomy’s literary genre can be formu- 
lated more accurately and fully than was possible in von 
Rad’s studies. 

Deuteronomy begins precisely as the ancient treaties began: 
‘These are the words of ...’’ .1' The Jewish custom of using 
the opening words of a book as its title turns out in the present 
case to be most felicitous for it serves to identify this book at 
once as a treaty document.’? Deuteronomy 1:1-5 then goes 
on to identify the speaker of ‘‘the words’ as Moses, one who 
receives divine revelation and communicates the sovereign 
will of the Lord to Israel. Yahweh is, therefore, the Suzerain 
who gives the covenant and Moses is his vicegerent and the 
covenant mediator. This section thus corresponds to the 
preamble of the extra-biblical treaties, which also identified 
the speaker, the one who by the covenant was declaring his 
lordship and claiming the vassal’s allegiance." 

“A major problem concerning the unity of Deuteronomy 
has been the presence of the two introductions (chs. 1-4 and 
5-11) to the legal section in chs. 12-26. Neither introduction 
needs the other; they seem to be independent of each other.” 
So states G. E. Wright," and then adopts M. Noth’s solution. 


0 Cf. op. cit. and Studies in Deuteronomy, London, 1953, pp. 14 f. 
(translation of Deuteronomium-Studien, Gottingen, 1948). 

" Cf. A.N.E.T., pp. 202 f. 

2 Altogether misleading, on the contrary, is the English title, which is 
apparently based on the Septuagint’s mistranslation of the phrase, ‘‘a 
copy of this law’’ (17:18) as 76 devrepovdutoy Toto, “this second law”. 

13 Cf. ‘‘Two Tables”, p. 134. 

4 Op. cit., p. 316, n. 13. 
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This solution is bound up with the larger issue of Deuter- 
onomy’s relation to other canonical books. Noth,'5 like 
Engnell, would detach Deuteronomy from the Pentateuch 
and attach it to the Former Prophets thus making it the 
beginning of and philosophy for a Deuteronomic history con- 
tinuing through II Kings. The opening chapters of Deuter- 
onomy are, according to Noth, an introduction to this history 
as a whole and that leaves the Deuteronomic laws as such with 
only one introduction, 7. e., chapters 5 (or 4:44) -11. 

But Noth’s view (and every attempt to separate Deuter- 
onomy 1-4 from an original core) is contradicted, the supposed 
problem of the two introductions is obviated, and the real 
structure of Deuteronomy is further clarified by these facts: 
an historical prologue regularly follows the preamble and 
precedes the stipulations in the suzerainty treaties’ and 
Deuteronomy 1:5-4:49 qualifies admirably as such an histor- 
ical prologue.’?7 When covenants were renewed the history was 
brought up to date. Agreeably, Moses takes up the narrative 
of Yahweh’s previous rule over Israel at Horeb where the 
theocratic covenant was originally made (though Moses, as 
often elsewhere, roots that development in the earlier Abra- 
hamic Covenant, 1:8) and he carries the history to the present, 
emphasizing the most recent events, the Transjordanian con- 
quests and their consequences. 

Deuteronomy 4 is noteworthy in that it exhibits to a degree 
at least each of the constitutive features of the treaty pattern: 
the identification of the speaker (1, 2, 5, 10), the appeal to 
covenant history (10 ff., 20 ff., etc.), the basic stipulation of 
undivided allegiance (15 ff., etc.), the blessing-curse sanctions 
(27 ff.), the invocation of witnesses (26), and the arrangements 
for the perpetuation of the covenant (9, 10, 21, 22). This 
reflection of the total treaty pattern within the undisputed 
unity of this brief passage is a significant clue to the nature 
of the larger document in which it is embedded and an in- 
teresting indication of how Moses’ thought and expression 


1s Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche Studien I, Halle, 1943. 

© Cf. ‘‘Two Tables’, p. 134. 

7 Deut. 4:44-49 might be assigned to the historical prologue or to the 
following stipulations; it provides a summarizing conclusion for the one 
and introduction to the other and is thus transitional. 
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this day were operating within the traditional forms required 
by the occasion. In his mind he sees the whole course of the 
ceremony with its call for decision and solemn sanctions and 
in the urgency of these his final words to the people whom he 
has so long served he summarily anticipates all that is about 
to transpire. 

The third division of suzerainty treaties was the stipula- 
tions,*® and this division in Deuteronomy can be readily 
identified with chapters 5-26. Von Rad, as noted above, 
included 5-11 with 1-4 as a parenetic historical survey. 
Others, separating chapters 5-11 from 1-4, regard them as an 
introduction to 12-26. But 5-11 must be recognized as ex- 
pounding the covenant way of life just as do chapters 12-26. 
Together they declare the suzerain’s demands. The differences 
between 5-11 and 12-26 only represent differing treatments of 
this one theme. The former section presents in more general 
and comprehensive terms the primary demand for consecration 
to the Lord, both as principle (6) and program (7); the latter 
adds the more specific, ancillary requirements. Of particular 
interest is the fact that this sequence from the fundamental 
to the auxiliary commandments corresponds to the arrange- 
ment of the stipulations observable in the extra-biblical 
treaties. They first formulate the basic demand for tributary 
allegiance, then proceed to the details of military cooperation, 
extradition, etc.'9 


8 Cf. ‘‘Two Tables’, pp. 134 f. 

19 Cf. the treaty between Mursilis and Duppi-Tessub in A.N.E.T., 
pp. 203, 204, where the primary stipulation is separately paragraphed as 
“Future Relations of the Two Countries”. A similar sequence is found in 
parity treaties; cf. tbid., pp. 199-203. One cannot but notice also how the 
programmatic mandate of conquest (Deut. 7), which implements the call 
for perfect loyalty to Yahweh by its demand for the obliteration of rival 
gods with their cults and devotees within Yahweh’s chosen holy domain, 
corresponds to the military clauses in the treaties. Another interesting 
parallel is found in the stipulation forbidding the vassal to pay tribute to 
any but the covenant suzerain. This is noteworthy in connection with a 
denial of the integrity of Deut. 12:1-7 like that of Welch. For it is this 
authentic treaty motif which clearly provides the rationale of the re- 
formulation of the earlier law of the central altar in Deut. 12 and con- 
stitutes the underlying unity of all the precepts, permissions, and prohibi- 
tions in that chapter. 
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The hortatory character of the Deuteronomic stipulations, 
even of those in 12-26, exposes the inaccuracy of speaking of a 
Deuteronomic law code. But this feature is not without 
parallel in the formulation of the treaty stipulations. We are 
reminded of Moses recalling the lessons of Israel’s past history 
when Mursilis enforces his demand for three hundred shekels 
of gold by exhorting Duppi-Tessub: ‘‘Do not turn your eyes 
to anyone else! Your fathers presented tribute to Egypt; you 
[shall not do that!]’’.2° This documentary feature would 
naturally be fully exploited by Moses in conducting the 
renewal ceremony which was also his personal farewell and as 
impressive an occasion as ever challenged orator. It is, there- 
fore, a quite unnecessary and misguided effort when von Rad 
seeks to account for the interspersion of the commandments 
with parenesis in terms of later Levitical preaching of the law 
at a cultic festival." 

One further point of correspondence to the treaties may be 
mentioned in connection with the stipulations. Deuteronomy’s 
repetition of the Decalogue and other earlier legislation with 
such modifications as were required by Israel’s imminent 
change of environment from desert to city and sown accords 
with the suzerains’ practice of repeating but modernizing 
their demands when renewing covenants.” 

In the covenant ceremony the vassal took his oath in 
response to the stipulations and under the sanctions of the 
curses and blessings, which are found as a fourth standard 
section in the treaties.*3 This decisive act in Israel’s ceremony 
in Moab is reflected at the conclusion of the Deuteronomic 
stipulations (26:17-19; ¢f. Exod. 24:7) and within chapters 
27-30 (especially 29:10-15; cf. 27:15-26), the Deuteronomic 
curse-blessing section. This element of promissory and penal 
sanctions which chapters 27-30 have in common, finding as it 
does its counterpart in content, context, and function in the 
extra-biblical covenant documents, evidences the unity of 
these chapters and their integrity within the total original 


20 Translation of A. Goetze, A.N.E.T., p. 205. 
Cf. Studies in Deuteronomy, pp. 13 ff. 

22 Cf. ‘Two Tables”, pp. 140 f. 

23 Cf. ibid., pp. 135 f. 
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Deuteronomic document. The usual scholarly conclusion that 
chapter 28 belongs with chapters 12-26 while chapters 27, 
29, and 30 are unoriginal appendixes of unknown but late date 
betrays a lack of appreciation for the relevant form-critical 
data.** The fact that the curse-blessing motif in Deuteronomy 
27 takes the form of directions for a subsequent ceremony to 
be conducted by Joshua at Shechem has lent itself to the 
dissociation of this chapter from its context. But, as will be 
shown below, if Deuteronomy’s own account of its historical 
origins is respected and the significance of the theme of 
dynastic succession is properly appraised, the integrity of 
Deuteronomy 27 becomes apparent. 

In this section as in Deuteronomy 4 an accumulation of the 
major treaty elements is discovered within short compass, 
forming a concentrated covenant pattern as the framework for 
the great call for decision (30:15-20). There is historical 
recital of the Lord’s mighty acts of grace (29:2 ff.); a reitera- 
tion of the primary stipulation to love God, with the corollary 
prohibition of alien alliances (29:18 ff.); the invocation of 
heaven and earth as witnesses (30:19); and, of course, the 
curses and blessings throughout chapters 27-30. 

The closing chapters (31-34) have been generally dismissed 
as miscellaneous appendixes. If, however, one looks beyond 
the surface fact that there is a variety of literary forms in 
these chapters and takes his analytical cue from the treaty 
pattern observable in the book hitherto, he is bound to come 
to quite another conclusion. For Deuteronomy 31-34 is con- 
sistently concerned with the continuity and perpetuation of 
the covenant relationship and all the elements in this section 
serve to corroborate the identification of Deuteronomy in its 
entirety as a unified suzerainty treaty. 

Included here are the final two standard elements in the 
classic treaty structure. One is the enlisting of witnesses to 
the covenant.*5 Heaven and earth are again summoned to this 


7 Cf. G. E. Wright’s remark: “Again the difficulty is largely structural”’ 
(op. cit., p. 317). Naturalistic stumbling over the preview of Israel’s distant 
exile and restoration contained in these chapters has certainly contributed 
more to the dominant higher critical dating of them than have the alleged 
structural difficulties. 
3s Cf. “‘Two Tables’, pp. 135 f. 
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office (31:28; 32:1; cf. 4:26; 30:19) but most prominent is the 
Song of Witness (31:16—-22; 31:28-32:45), which is to be in 
Israel’s own mouth as God’s witness against them in the days 
to come (31:19). The other customary feature is the direction 
for the deposit of the treaty text in the sanctuary and its 
periodic reproclamation (31:9-13).*° This arrangement, while 
it served the ends of perpetuating the covenant in that it was 
a means for the inspirational instruction of successive genera- 
tions in the words of God’s law (31:12, 13; 32:46), was yet 
another witness to the covenant (31:26). 

For the rest, the closing chapters are concerned in one way 
or another with the Moses-Joshua succession. This succession 
was appointive and charismatic, not genealogical, but in so 
far as these men were mediators between God and Israel and 
thus successive representatives of the unchanging rule of 
Yahweh over Israel their succession may be designated 
dynastic.?7 It is, of course, only in terms of such human 
mediatorial representatives that dynastic succession is pre- 
dicable of the rule of the King eternal, immortal, invisible 
but at that level there does exist a theocratic analogy to 
dynastic succession in human kingdoms. 

This subject of the royal succession clearly contributes to 
the motif of covenant continuity and hence enhances the 
thematic coherence of Deuteronomy 31-34. But it is also a 
further mark of Deuteronomy’s literary identity. For the 
throne succession of the suzerain’s house figures very prom- 
inently in the suzerainty treaties.?* In fact, the vassal’s oath 


%6 Ibid., pp. 139-141. 

27 There is indeed a peculiar unity between Moses and Joshua. The 
earlier intimate association of Joshua with Moses in the latter’s mediatorial 
prerogatives on the Sinaitic mount of theophany suggests a kind of iden- 
tification — a ‘‘dynastic’’ oneness of the two. Moreover, the work accom- 
plished through the two was one redemptive complex, the one great Old 
Testament salvation consisting in deliverance from Egypt and inheritance 
of Canaan. It was Moses’ anticipation that he should complete this work 
himself but unexpectedly he was disqualified and ascended the mount to 
die. Joshua, however, might be thought of as a Moses redivivus. Con- 
tinuing in the spirit and power of Moses he completes the soteric drama 
begun under Moses. Joshua perfects the typological unit: out of bondage 
into paradise land. 

38 Cf. V. KoroSec, Hethitische Staatsvertraege, Leipzig, 1931, pp. 66, 67; 
cf. pp. 63 f. 
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of allegiance was directed to both the suzerain and his suc- 
cessors. Most significant of the available evidence on this 
point is the Nimrud treaty of Esarhaddon, for it is occupied 
exclusively with this one subject of royal succession.?9 It is 
the text of the covenant ceremony at which Esarhaddon’s 
vassals were required to acknowledge by oath the succession 
rights of Ashurbanipal as crown prince of Assyria and of his 
brother Shamash-shum-ukin as crown prince of Babylonia.%° 

In this connection there comes into focus the two-stage 
nature of Yahweh’s ceremonial renewal of his covenant with 
Israel. The ceremony insuring Ashurbanipal’s throne rights 
was held, as it turned out, just four years before the elderly 
Esarhaddon’s death. Then, as was customary, soon after the 
accession of Ashurbanipal there was another ceremony for 
the confirming of the vassals’ fealty to him.** Such, we take it, 
is the relationship of the covenant ceremony conducted by 
Moses in Moab and documented by the Book of Deuteronomy 
and the covenant ceremony conducted by Joshua at Mounts 
Ebal and Gerizim and reported in Josh. 8:30-35. The first 
stage takes place when the death of Moses, the Lord’s repre- 
sentative, is imminent.3?, Yahweh’s continuing lordship is 
reaffirmed in a ceremony in which his appointment of Joshua 
to be Moses’ successor as his vicegerent is announced (31:3) 
and Joshua is divinely commissioned (31:14, 23; cf. 31:7 ff.). 
Accordingly Israel’s renewed oath of obedience to the Lord 
embraces a commitment to follow Joshua (cf. 34:9; Josh. 
1:16-18), that is, to submit to Yahweh’s expressed will re- 


29 See D. J. Wiseman, op. cit., esp. p. 28. 

3° Legal provision is also made in the treaties with respect to the dynastic 
succession within the vassal kingdom. So, for example, Suppiluliuma 
stipulates that the Mitannian throne succession shall go to the offspring 
of the marriage of the vassal Mattiwaza and Suppiluliuma’s daughter 
(cf. KoroSeg, op. cit., p. 70). This concern with the vassal dynasty might 
also offer a counterpart to the Moses-Joshua succession in Deuteronomy 
for the dual character of their mediatorial role meant that they were not 
only God’s vicegerents over Israel but Israel’s representatives before God 
and thus a charismatic ‘‘dynasty”’ of vassal kings. 

3t See Wiseman’s introductory study, op. cit. 

32 If Moses and Joshua were being viewed as vassal kings, the timing 
of the covenant renewal could be related to the practice of renewing 
suzerainty treaties when death occasioned a change of vassal rulers. 
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garding the dynastic succession. The second stage of the 
ceremony was held at Shechem not long after Moses’ death 
and Joshua’s accession, when the Lord had attested his 
presence with Joshua as with Moses by duplicating the Mosaic 
signs of victory over the waters and hostile hosts. There Israel 
was summoned to confirm its consecration to the Lord accord- 
ing to all the words in the Mosaic book of the law and hence 
to confirm its recognition of Joshua as representative of God’s 
appointment in succession to Moses. 

Far from being appendant fragments worked in by an 
editorial eclectic, the dynastic succession material in Deuter- 
onomy 31-34 treats of that which was the very occasion for 
the covenant renewal and thus for the whole Book of Deu- 
teronomy. Joshua’s succession was the most prominent 
symbol of Yahweh’s continuing theocratic lordship and there- 
fore it was of fundamental and supreme significance in the 
covenant ceremony and document.33 By the same token, the 
Shechem ceremony, as the cultic confirmation of Joshua’s 
succession, emerges as the climactic act in the process of 
covenant renewal. This explains the appearance of the direc- 
tions for this final ratification (Deut. 27) at the structural 
climax of the book, following the stipulations and at the 


33 Noteworthy is Moses’ preoccupation with this theme which is mani- 
fested in its recurrence at pivotal points in even the earlier chapters: 
3:21 ff.; 11:29-32; cf. 1:38. Deuteronomy’s interest in the security of the 
dynastic succession is hardly compatible with Mendenhall’s view that the 
Mosaic Covenant by its inclusion of curses as well as blessings was inimical] 
to a dynastic guarantee (op. cit., pp. 72 ff.). Mendenhall (followed by J. 
Bright, A History of Israel, Philadelphia, 1959, pp. 204, 300) finds a tension 
in this area between the Mosaic and Abrahamic-Davidic covenant tradi- 
tions, the resolution of which was eventually provided, he believes, in the 
new covenant concept by its emphasis on divine forgiveness. Actually the 
elements of divine promise and human responsibility are both present 
within every administration of God’s redemptive program (cf. ‘‘Two 
Tables’, pp. 143, 144). Just as in the Mosaic Covenant, responsibility and 
judgment are announced in the Davidic Covenant (II Sam. 7:14) along 
with its dynastic guarantee (the realization of which, moreover, is en- 
visaged in the same everlasting dynasty of Yahweh which was guaranteed 
by the Deuteronomic treaty). Certainly, too, Moses proclaimed the cove- 
nant renewing grace of God by which his covenant promises are fulfilled 
to the elect in spite of man’s covenant breaking and the visitation of the 
covenant curses (¢f., e. g., Deut. 30:3). 
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beginning of the section on curses and blessings or covenant 
ratification. We have placed Deuteronomy 27 in the latter 
division but it is to be observed that the form is that of 
commandment and it might well be included with the stipula- 
tions. In either case the directions for the covenant ritual on 
Ebal and Gerizim constitute the central demand and goal of 
the Deuteronomic treaty. This is the heart of the whole matter 
and that is why it appears at the heart of the book.34 

We are also in a position now to appreciate the fact that the 
record of Moses’ death and of his testamentary blessings on 
the tribes (Deut. 33, 34) belongs to the original Deuteronomic 
document. To refer again to Esarhaddon’s Nimrud treaty, 
the essence of it is expressed in the following statement: 
‘‘When Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, dies, you will seat Ashur- 
banipal, the crown prince, upon the royal throne, he will 
exercise the kingship (and) lordship of Assyria over you’’.3s 
The dynastic succession stipulation — in effect, the whole 
covenant since it was concerned solely with dynastic succes- 
sion — became of force at the death of Esarhaddon. It was 
the death of the covenant author which caused the covenant 
stipulations and sanctions to become operative. That, we 
would suggest, is the legal key to the understanding of the 
structural integrity of Deuteronomy 33, 34 within the context 


34 It is always easier to criticize ancient texts than to understand them 
and here again a facile higher criticism has followed the path of least 
resistance by condemning Deut. 27 as structurally disruptive, a break in 
the connection between chapters 26 and 28 and certainly “not originally 
intended for this place” (cf. Wright, op. cit., p. 488). Critics of the prevalent 
theory that Deuteronomy was designed to promote the centralization of 
the cultus in Jerusalem have pointed to the awkwardness of Deuteronomy’s 
references to Shechem asa cultic site. In order to maintain even a modified 
version of that theory in the face of such criticism, H. H. Rowley has been 
obliged to attribute to the supposed late compilers a remarkable degree of 
political vision and of immunity to religious provincialism and prejudice. 
(Cf. his ‘‘The Prophet Jeremiah and the Book of Deuteronomy” in Studies 
in Old Testament Prophecy, edited by H. H. Rowley, New York, 1950, 
esp. pp. 165-167.) The untenability of his defense must become the more 
evident should he attempt to account not merely for the presence but the 
climactic import of Joshua’s Shechemite ceremony within the Deu- 
teronomic treaty. 

38 Translation of Wiseman, op. cit., lines 46-49 (italics ours); cf. lines 
188-191. 
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of the whole document. When Moses, Yahweh’s mediator- 
king of Israel, died, an official affixed to the Deuteronomic 
treaty the notice of that death,** so notarizing the covenant 
in so far as it was (and it was preeminently) a covenant 
designed to enforce Yahweh's royal succession, thereby con- 
tinuing the lordship of heaven over Israel. 

The inclusion in the covenant document of Moses’ final 
blessings upon the tribes (Deut. 33) underscores an important 
legal datum, namely, the coalescence of the covenantal and 
testamentary forms. From the viewpoint of the subject people 
a treaty guaranteeing the suzerain’s dynastic succession is an 
expression of their covenantal relation to their over-lord; 
but from the viewpoint of the royal son(s) of the suzerain the 
arrangement is testamentary. Testament and suzerainty cove- 
nant are not simple equivalents but to the extent that the 
latter is concerned with dynastic succession it is informed by 
the primary administrative principle of the testament — it is 
not in force while the testator lives. 

From Joshua’s point of view as heir appointive over Israel 
the Book of Deuteronomy as a whole was a Mosaic testament. 
But Deuteronomy 33 is a testament to which all Israel was 
beneficiary. This compels us to reckon with another facet in 
the multiform religious relationship of Israel with Yahweh. 
Israel’s divine election was unto adoption as well as unto the 
giving of the law (Rom. 9:4). The Israelites were, therefore, 
sons as well as servants (cf. Exod. 4:22; Deut. 14:1) and Moses 
as God’s representative was unto them as father as well as 
king. Moreover, as sons of the heavenly King, they were all 
heirs to a royal reign. Indeed, the establishment of Israel as a 
royal-priesthood over Canaan was in a figure a reinstatement 
of man as vicegerent of God over Paradise. At the same time, 
though the concept of all God’s people participating in Moses’ 
gifts and functions comes to expression even in the Pentateuch 
(Num. 11:16 ff., esp. 29; cf. Deut. 34:9), Israel the heir was 


36 This official could also well have been responsible for certain brief 
paragraphs which were not parts of the covenant ceremony conducted by 
Moses but purely documentary formulations added to round out the 
treaty pattern, e. g., the preamble (1:1-5) or a passage like 4:44-49, which 
labels a treaty section. Cf. G. T. Manley, The Book of the Law, London, 
1957, pp. 150-162. 
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under governors until the time appointed of the father (Gal. ° 
4:1,2). The emphasis remained on servanthood rather than 
sonship until New Covenant times (cf. Gal. 4:7; Rom. 8:17).37 

It would seem indisputable that the Book of Deuteronomy, 
not in the form of some imaginary original core but precisely 
in the integrity of its present form, the only one for which 
there is any objective evidence, exhibits the structure of the 
ancient suzerainty treaties in the unity and completeness of 
their classic pattern. That there should be a measure of 
oratorical and literary enrichment of the traditional legal form 
is natural, considering the calibre of the author and the 
grandeur of the occasion. And, of course, there is the con- 
ceptual adaptation inevitable in the adoption of common 
formal media for the expression of the unique revelation of 
God in the Scriptures. What is remarkable is the detailed 
extent to which God has utilized this legal instrument of 
human kingdoms for the definition and administration of his 
own redemptive reign over his people. 


37 Several New Testament passages which deal expressly with covenant 
administration might be profitably re-examined in the light of the new 
evidence, particularly, Heb. 9:16, 17. The problem in that passage has 
been that it appeared illogical to establish principles of covenantal admin- 
istration by appeal to procedures governing testamentary dispositions since 
the two seemed to be totally distinct legal forms. If, however, one might 
assume that the author's parenthetical allusion in these verses is to the 
dynastic-testamentary aspect of ancient suzerainty covenants and espe- 
cially of the Old Covenant as exemplified by Deuteronomy the way would 
be open to a satisfactory solution. Hebrews is, of course, pervasively 
occupied with a comparison of the covenants mediated by Jesus and Moses 
but it is also significant that one of its recurrent themes is dynastic appoint- 
ment and perpetuity (cf. 1:2 ff., 8; 5:6 ff.; 6:20 ff.), the precise area of 
covenantal administration for which the merging of the covenantal and 
the testamentary is attested. If that is indeed the area of reference in 
Heb. 9:16, 17, the picture suggested would be that of Christ’s children 
(cf. 2:13) inheriting his universal dominion as their eternal portion (note 
9:15b; cf., also, 1:14; 2:5 ff.; 6:17; 11:7 ff.). And such is the wonder of the 
messianic mediator-testator that the royal inheritance of his sons which 
becomes of force only through his death is nevertheless one of co-regency 
with the living testator! For (to follow the typological direction provided 
by Heb. 9:16, 17 according to the present interpretation) Jesus is both 
dying Moses and succeeding Joshua. Not merely after a figure but in truth 
a royal mediator redivivus, he secures the divine dynasty by succeeding 
himself in resurrection power and ascension glory. 
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The implications of the new evidence for the questions of 
the antiquity and authenticity of Deuteronomy must not be 
suppressed. Though the tradition of the suzerainty form is 
attested down into the first millennium B.C., the full classic 
pattern is documented only in the Syro-Anatolian treaties of 
the fourteenth-thirteenth centuries B.C.3* Accordingly, the 
customary higher critical view of Deuteronomy’s origins can 
be maintained only by scholars able to persuade themselves 
that a process of accretion in the first millennium B.C., with 
more or less of a conscious editorial assist, managed to re- 
produce exactly a complex legal pattern belonging to the 
second millennium B.C. To preserve any semblance of 
plausibility the hypothesis of these scholars must be so 
drastically modified in the direction of a greater antiquity 
for so much more of Deuteronomy as to leave practically 
meaningless any persistent insistence on a final seventh 
century B.C. edition of the book. But it may not be too much 
to hope that even the notoriously dogmatic traditionalism of 
modern higher criticism will no longer prove inertial enough 
to prevent the Deuteronomic bark from setting sail once 
more for its native port. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


38 Cf. W.F. Albright, From the Stone Age to Christianity (Second Edition), 
New York, 1957, p. 16: ‘‘The structure of half a dozen Assyrian, Aramaean, 
and Phoenician treaties which we know from the eighth century B.C. and 
later, is quite different’”’. 








LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


HARVIE M. CONN 


HE quest for a Christian approach to literature continues 

to pursue its odyssey through the pages of contemporary 
writing. But in recent times it has lost its epic proportions 
and begins rather to resemble a meandering through fairy-tale 
woods. Like Hansel and Gretel, the Christian critic follows 
a trail of bread crumbs through the forest looking for the 
way home. All he finds is a gingerbread house, and he is 
stuffed, principles and all, into the fiery furnace by the wicked 
witch whom he had thought was his saviour. Where does the 
course lie? 

In recent literature the witch has coated not only her house 
but herself with sugar. The values of art are determined by 
the frosty-coated platitudes we may discover in the work 
before us. In a recent issue of Christianity Today (III, 10 
(February 16, 1959), pp. 16f.), Virginia R. Mollenkott of 
Shelton College applauds the work of art for the awareness 
of values which it gives and the knowledge of world views it 
presents. We must, therefore, read Hemingway because he 
stretches our analytic thinking and widens our streak of 
sympathy. In a similar spirit are the admonitions of Dr. 
Miriam E. Fackler offered in the Gordon Review for February 
1957 (III, 1). Among other things, Fackler sanctions the 
reading of secular literature because it assists in the under- 
standing of the Bible. Literary criticism is conceived as the 
handmaid of theology or ethical theory, an assistant in the 
expounding of theology and morals. To answer the problem in 
such terms, however, is to confuse two separate disciplines, to 
judge the functioning of a sovereign, God-given sphere of labor 
by the laws of another, to give to Caesar the things that are 
God’s. Such thinking can succeed only in imposing upon the 
scene what one writer has likened, in the theological field, 
to a “condition of low visibility’’. 

We are asked by these same voices to put our faith in the 
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critics. Mollenkott tells us we may depend on reliable guides 
to lead us through Grimm’s forest. They are familiar with the 
trails, we are told, and can “probably” get us home in safety. 
They know the woods and can tell us the landmarks and 
“that which is worth our while”. They, we must presume, are 
familiar enough with standards of judgment to point out the 
worthy, the classics, that which will stand the test of time. 
The Christian, we are advised, must rely on these arbiters of 
taste and judgment to provide him with those works of art on 
which he may pin his good conduct medal, his ‘‘well done, 
thou good and faithful art form’’. 

The solution, however, is not so simple. For even the guides 
are not sure of the trail. If the present critical situation reveals 
anything of its character and abilities, it is a revelation of 
uncertainty and lack of stability. The same embarrassment 
of philosophical schools that Dooyeweerd has noted must also 
be remarked with respect to literary critical schools.’ Like 
Dooyeweerd’s student of philosophy who was disappointed 
when he observed the most profound disagreement among 
different schools even with regard to fundamental principles 
of philosophy, so the Christian critic of today looks at the 
guides in his field with the same disappointment. Since the 
eighteenth century, criticism has been characterized not so 
much by uniformity of opinion as by diversity. There seem 
to be few possible points of view in criticism that are not 
somewhere adopted and practiced. Everything has to be said, 
and everyone has to say it. The result of this diversity, 
according to one scholar, has been an increased relativism.? 
The unbalanced wheel of critical thought thus moves in many 
directions at once. Gone is the common note in critical 
thought. Instead, even with respect to what are supposed to 
be the most fundamental principles of taste and art theory, 
there reigns the profoundest disagreement. Contemporary 
criticism, unlike Archimedes, has not yet found the point on 
which it may stand to move the world. 

Nevertheless, Mollenkott advises us that the critics have 


*H. Dooyeweerd: Transcendental Problems of Philosophic Thought, 
Grand Rapids, 1948, p. 16. 
?,W. J. Bate: Criticism: The Major Texts, New York, 1952, p. 278. 
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the answer. It would rather seem that they have answers and 
that we are being led to believe they have only one voice. 
The one voice, however, is that of many voices; they are all 
agreed to disagree. And we are told to agree with that dis- 
agreement, to find our Christian critical standards, our 
Archimedean point, in the discordant confusion of Babel. 
We are asked to serve many masters in our Christian critical 
theory, but only one in our theological. Such a course is naive 
to the point of desolation. It is destructive of the transcen- 
dental direction which Christian criticism must take towards 
literature if it must cut its way through self-imposed fog. 

This confusion of tongues, however, raises one clear note, 
a note which is a question and not an answer: Are theoretical 
principles of art theory founded on a starting point which has 
deeper roots than those merely of taste and judgment, roots 
which must be discovered in order to establish a real contact 
among critical adversaries? With Dooyeweerd we must ask 
whether it is not possible that the true aesthetic starting point 
lies hidden beneath the idea of taste and trust in taste. 
Is it not possible that aesthetic thought and criticism have 
deeper roots than those of taste? In other words, we would 
posit for the basic understanding of critical theory in art and 
literature something deeper than the ambiguity of a taste, 
whosesoever it may be, a root which is religious in its character. 

The exaltation of taste in art in modern critical aesthetic 
theory has made its contemporary impact, at least in its 
initial, formative stages, through the pen of Irving Babbitt, 
whose influence has lived on long after his death in 1933, and 
who was one of the most important critics of the past half- 
century. Judging from the volumes of material written about 
him, especially during the 1920’s and the early 1930's, we 
would say that the movements that have centered around 
him have not been exclusively limited to his own ideas and 
concepts. Bate says they are more apparent ‘‘among writers and 
teachers who, through him, were first introduced to the sig- 
nificance and range of the classical tradition of criticism which 
he tried, though with a limited outlook, to revive.... To 
some extent, Babbitt revolutionized the approach to the 
history of literary criticism’”’. 


3 Ibid., p. 547. 
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To call Babbitt an arbiter of taste in criticism is certainly 
open to objection on the part of historical scholars. Most 
critics, of the humanist flavor of Babbitt, will cry that it was 
Babbitt who demanded we return from this principle of taste 
to firmer ground in our understanding of literary criticism. 
Babbitt, it has been maintained, demanded that we view art 
and literature not as a series of opinions or expressions of 
taste but as an articulation of more central attitudes. 

To a certain extent, those who maintain this are correct. 
They are concerned with the history of criticism as it appeared 
before and during the life of Babbitt. About the turn of the 
century, they see a criticism taken up wholly with literary 
history in terms of the common themes, presuppositions, 
political interests, and popular tastes of a given day. Against 
this overemphasis on the historical aspect of literature they 
see Babbitt who sallied forth with the vigor and determination 
of a Quixote. Unlike Sancho Panza’s master, however, he 
fought real giants and dragons, not windmills. He opposed 
vigorously the poetasters of the eighteenth century whose only 
appeal in a question of aesthetics was to some sort of ephemeral 
taste and romantic propriety. In this opposition, so argue 
the defenders of Babbitt, he himself surely could not merit 
the same badge of taste as his opponents whom he attacked 
with such energetic and amusing gusto. 

Assuredly the weapons Babbitt used to attack his adver- 
saries, real and imagined, were not drawn from the armory of 
limpid tastes advocated by the critics of his day. Neverthe- 
less, it was a ‘‘taste’’, only one of a different sort, that he 
employed. It was the “taste” of humanism. That taste he 
expounded negatively in each attack of his upon the entire 
modern movement from the mid-eighteenth century to and 
through his own day. Man, for him, was subjected to a higher 
law than the world of the physical sciences, a law that human 
reason can descry. That law is the law of the universe, the 
universal law, and through it man achieves decorum — that is, 
propriety or harmony with universal law. That harmony is 
accomplished in many ways — through the complete mental 
grasp of universal truths, through the control of man’s animal 
nature, through bending his emotions and his imagination to 
his rational hold on truth. But the final result is decorum, 
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that is, to put it more bluntly, taste. To be sure, Babbitt 
berates Taine and Sainte-Beuve for leading us to the quick- 
sands of relativity and not to the firm ground of judgment. 
But the taste he berates in them he also uses himself, only 
he gives it a humanistic, classical flavor.‘ He fights fire with 
fire, taste with taste. The brothers may not be identical twins 
and may quarrel, but they are twins nevertheless, and their 
quarrel is one between brothers and not between enemies. 

In his informative work, The Masters of Modern French 
Criticism, Babbitt devotes an interesting section to standards 
in criticism. In this chapter he characterizes the concept of 
“good taste’ employed during the previous centuries as 
embracing two distinct elements: one’s individual sensibility, 
and a code of outer rules by which this sensibility is disciplined 
and held in check. In the present era he concludes that the 
outer code has been dissolved, but that taste has not, in spite 
of that dissolution, been delivered over to destruction. In 
other words, his contention seems to be that though taste has 
suffered ill at the hands of its betrayers, it is not, because of 
their betrayal, to be eliminated altogether. It is merely to 
take on a different flavor. In the long run, however, the genus 
is still taste, though the species may have changed somewhat. 
Listen to Babbitt: 


Now that the outer code has been abrogated, taste is not 
therefore delivered over to the caprice of a vagrant sensi- 
bility; taste is attained only when this sensibility is rectified 
with reference to standards inwardly apprehended, and in 
this sense may be defined as a man’s literary conscience; 
it is, in short, only one aspect of the struggle between our 
lower and our higher selves.5 


Babbitt here is not speaking of another contemporary 
theory; he is speaking of his own. In the immediate context 
Babbitt bases his comments on Voltaire’s analogy of the 
relation of theological to literary grace. Voltaire had dis- 
coursed on the small number of the elect in matters of taste, 
and had used the term grace in connection with taste. Babbitt 


4]. Babbitt: “Standards in Criticism’, in Essays in Modern Literary 
Criticism, New York, 1952, p. 107. 
5 Ibid., pp. 108 f. 
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closes his paragraph with a similar comment: ‘‘However it 
may be in theology, it remains true in literature . . . that works 
without grace are of no avail’. In other words, to be valuable 
in its character art must display the graceful element of taste. 
This taste Babbitt admits to be in everyone, though not 
subordinated in the same degree in everyone ‘‘to the higher 
claims of our nature’. These higher claims must be that 
harmony with the universal law mentioned earlier. 

So it is that, under Babbitt’s banner, the concept of taste 
has been refined and cultivated by humanist principles, but 
it is still taste, a very individual essence dominated by the 
center of Babbitt’s individualism, which, in this case, is 
humanistic in its tendencies. It is this taste, this discipline of 
universal law imposed by the sovereign intellect, that is to 
judge literature, its worth and its defects. 

Such taste as Babbitt advocates and Mollenkott says we 
must lean upon can never prove to be a correct arbiter of 
literary judgment. It relies, in the final analysis, on a judg- 
ment of the individual taste and sense, refined to be sure, 
but subjective in the clearest manner. It involves an en- 
thronement of the sovereign ability of self upon the altar of 
critical judgment. With Babbitt, and with anyone who would 
similarly rely upon individual persuasions and estimates of 
critical worth, we again see reason shouldering its way through 
the crowd to be elevated to a position on the throne which 
God has given to another. The humanistic principles of 
criticism which Babbitt and others use are not far from the 
Romantic ideals of which Babbitt had made himself the 
antagonist. If Dooyeweerd is correct in his estimate of 
humanism as the eternal conflict of the religious cult of human 
personality in its liberty and autonomy and a controlling, 
dominating reality or nature (which it understands in the old 
classical sense of a rational, mechanical and uninterrupted 
chain of causes and events), then Babbitt has involved himself 
in precisely this same conflict. The outcome of. the conflict 
can be only too clear. It involves one in the mutual destruction 
of principles antithetically opposed to one another. Babbitt 
has adhered to the old classical concept of the cosmos as a 


6 Ibid., p. 109. 
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reality ordered and controlled by reason. Yet he destroys 
himself with an equal adherence to a personal autonomy in 
judgment which has made itself the sole judge of taste and 
adherence to universal law. Babbitt is thus one with the 
Romantics in his adherence to the freedom of the individual 
to arbitrate his taste by the laws of universal reason and 
judgment. The house has divided itself and cannot stand. 
Babbitt’s belief in the freedom of individual judgment is 
basically at variance with his equally strong desire to appeal 
to a universally valid system or coherence of reasonable 
principles underlying the orderly governance of the world 
in general and of aesthetic principles in particular. He refutes 
the rational irrationalism of the Romantics with an irrational 
appeal to rationalism. His principles of the individual mould- 
ing of universal law into a universal propriety are inherently 
contradictory. If there is a law of the universe to which all 
things are captive, including taste, there cannot be a per- 
sonality possessing freedom from that law and controlling 
that nature by its own ability. Babbitt demonstrates as clearly 
as any other the internal conflict that will make aesthetic 
value impossible unless given its correct transcendental 
principle. 

We should make clear at this point precisely what we 
designate by the term “‘transcendental’’. It is that which is at 
the foundation of reality as the necessary prerequisite of 
temporal existence. By this term we wish to designate the 
God-ward look which criticism must take to be truly effective 
and valuable, to be capable of judging a work by correct 
values. We are saying nothing more than that true criticism 
will be bound by, and cannot be unbound from, religious 
motives which give it its content and principles. By religion 
we mean man’s whole-hearted service to God, and so we are 
insisting, as Kuyper insisted so effectively with respect to all 
science, that the science of aesthetics is also governed by two 
points of view, either for God or against God. The right 
choice of values, then, in dealing with literature, is not a 
turning to the intrinsically resident laws of the universe or to 
the resident laws of the individual, but to the laws which God 
has placed in the cosmos. Literary judgment, we must insist, 
while it is a scientific inquiry, is also a religious deed. In 
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aesthetics, as in any other science, man’s theoretical activity 
has its super-theoretical or transcendental ground-motive in 
its attitude towards God. This religious motivation is the 
ground-motive which thus dominates the evolution of aesthetic 
thought, and dominates it all the more if the critic is unaware 
of its presence. Humanism is one of such ground-motives. 
Like its brothers, it is of a dialectical character, composed of 
two implacably opposed religious principles which drive human 
action and thought continually in opposite directions, thus 
leading inevitably to a relativism in aesthetics which is not 
based on the sure foundation, the one foundation, the Christian 
faith, most adequately expressed in the creeds of the Re- 
formed faith. 

This one ground-motive, the Christian faith, professedly 
religious in character and attesting its absolute truth by its 
integral and radical character, cannot have a dialectical char- 
acter which would betray all other forms of critical judgment. 
The implications of the ground-motive, as Dooyeweerd draws 
them, seem exceedingly appropriate to art and values as we 
have been analyzing them. 


This implies the conflict between the Kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of darkness in the root and the temporal 
coherence of our cosmos. It implies, too, the recognition of 
the checking of the disintegrating activity of sin by common 
grace, because of the regenerate human race that is accepted 
and hallowed by God in Christ as the Head (particular 
grace). This basic motive does not lead to antinomies in 
philosophical thought, but rather to an absolute antithesis 
with all philosophy which is dominated by apostate ground- 
motives. It also leads to a thankful recognition of all the 
gifts and talents that God has left to fallen humanity.’ 


Obviously, with this ground-motive to apply to critical 
theory, there is much more than mere taste, even human- 
istically understood, by which we may assess the role of value 
in judgment, and the role of judgment in art and art criticism. 
In this ground-motive there exists the objective standard or 
stable foundation without which criticism cannot function in 
any permanent or stable form. Without it, increased rela- 


7H. Dooyeweerd, A New Critique of Transcendental Thought, Phila- 
delphia, 1953, Vol. I, p. 507. .- 
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tivism can be the only result. The urgency of a presupposi- 
tional basis for criticism that takes into account the ground- 
motive of the Christian faith is an absolute necessity. We are 
not arguing that Christianity is the only existent presupposi- 
tion; we are arguing that of all the presuppositions, Chris- 
tianity gives us those principles upon which alone we can 
build a sure foundation for aesthetic judgment in literary art. 
Humanism as a presuppositional starting point fails precisely 
here; its inherently contradictory and unintegrated founda- 
tions make it so unstable that it cannot support a critically 
accurate aesthetics such as is needed for literary judgment. 
A system built on two foundations, one classical, the other 
Romanticist, can hardly provide substantiality behind value, 
and yet that is precisely what is needed for a criticism thor- 
oughly accurate in its scope. 

There must be clarity at this point. Christian critics in the 
past have spoken similar stirring words in the ear of our Maid 
of Orleans. But she has been betrayed to the Inquisitors by 
those voices. They speak of the Christian ground-motive and 
ask us to rely for judgment on moral values, and to apply 
moral criteria to literature’s testing. Their resemblance to 
the position set forth in this essay, however, is purely coinci- 
dental. Such conscientious dealings with literature avoid the 
problem by attempting to follow a pattern of moralisms and 
Christian experience in the telling of the story while seeking 
to avoid the question of form and intelligent content. Writing 
is done without any form, without any thought-provoking 
content. Thus these men solve the problem of how to judge 
art form. They have not written, in any conscious manner, 
in an art form, and they have glossed it over with the patterns 
of a cycle: lost sinner gets worse, lost sinner finds life in the 
stewing pot of the Ubangis, converted saint arrives at world- 
and-life view while being drawn from pot. According to such 
writers a Christian approach to literature asks one question 
of art: Does it show someone getting saved? If it does not, it 
cannot be Christian. 

To these critics and artists, a book is good if it pronounces 
a blessing upon Christian truths and an anathema upon the 
themes of sex, and of vulgarity of speech and mind. But the 
solution to our problem which such work offhandedly presents 
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is of little help. In actuality it avoids the problem by building 
its own dream world of fictionalized idealism, so that there 
will be nothing for a realistic judgment to bring under pur- 
view. To such a mind, content is all, and that content must 
meet certain accepted norms of morality and theological 
urbanity, for literary criticism is thought of as an assistant 
in the expounding of theology, and the handmaid of the 
experiential in the Christian faith. 

To be sure, there is plausibility in this voice and guide. It 
reminds us that the critic is far more than a shorthand ma- 
chine. He must judge, and judge not merely structure, but 
the meaning, intent, purpose and point of view behind, and 
presupposed in, that structure. The critic must try to see the 
work as God sees it; he must call the books to a Day of 
Judgment. He cannot equate the beauty of a work of art 
solely with its structural character, as critics like Cleanth 
Brooks are constantly in danger of doing. The critic must 
demand not only a beauty of form but a beauty of content, 
and above all else he must see this beauty, in the language of 
John Calvin, in the light of the beauty of God. To achieve 
anything less than this is to reject the divine task and mandate 
entrusted to the critic. 

This moral guide pictured in the preceding phrases, however, 
steps beyond his bounds. His field of criticism is much smaller 
than the examination of form and content. Yet to do any- 
thing less than examine form and content is to tilt with 
windmills. It is to violate the standards and norms entrusted 
to the critic in his task. The moral critic inevitably falls 
into what Brooks designates ‘‘the heresy of paraphrase’, an 
abstraction of the art form from its form, from what makes it 
art, from what gives it shape. The moral critic is guilty of 
forgetting that the prose sense of a work of art is not the 
“real” structure of the work. The niceties and refinements 
of a work of art are never exactly reproduced by even the 
most careful analysis or summation of its content. To have 
such an exact reproduction, one needs a piece of carbon paper, 
not a critic. To be sure, the Christian must repudiate that 
aspect of critical theory now termed as ‘‘new’’, which con- 
ceives criticism, for the most part, as analysis of structure and 
conceives demonstration of value as demonstration of struc- 
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tural complexity and coherence. But the Christian critic must 
also take care to repudiate as well that moral criticism which 
conceives of form as so allied with content that it condemns 
one solely by the failures of the other. Such moral criticism 
violates precisely the same rules and principles as does human- 
istic criticism. It judges the forms of art by the forms and 
rules of theology. It intrudes one standard for judgment into 
the sovereign sphere of another, allowing the harmonious to 
be judged by the pistical. Instead of judging the things of God 
by the things of Caesar as is the case with humanism, it has 
judged the things of Caesar by those of God. In either case, 
unwarranted intrusions have been made into God-given struc- 
tures of life and thinking. 

Another position also calls us to its service in the quest. 
It, too, is sympathetic with the goals and functions of a dis- 
tinctly Christian critic in the field of literature. It holds that 
the standard of judgment must be absolute and unchangeable. 
It attacks taste as an arbiter of aesthetic judgment in litera- 
ture, and asserts that criticism must have a God-ward look to 
be truly effective and valuable. There must be standards 
which we may point out as objective and true, a touchstone 
to which all art is brought, an Archimedean point from which 
the critic may move the world. C. S. Lewis is perhaps typical 
of such a position. In his work, The Abolition of Man, Lewis 
deals in a precise manner with many of the questions raised 
by the seeking critic. He is quick to see that literature is 
not a barren undertaking of art, but one imbued with thought 
and presuppositions. Furthermore, he is equally insistent that 
such presuppositions are necessary. Values, for him, are objec- 
tive necessities which, if lost, destroy the concept of universal 
law. They are not subjectivities which change with the 
emotions, for they bear an obviously objective and truthful 
character. 

In his work Lewis strongly emphasizes the necessity of 
values in judgment. He asserts that man cannot labor without 
such values, whether presupposed deliberately or taken for 
granted. He establishes this thesis by looking at a popular 
textbook used in English elementary schools, employing a 
fictitious title for the work and adopting as pseudonyms for 
the authors, Gaius and Titius. In the second chapter of their 
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book, The Green Book (as Lewis names it), the two authors 
had commented on the story of Coleridge at the waterfall. 
The story is simple. There were two tourists present. One 
called the waterfall sublime, the other called it pretty. Cole- 
ridge mentally endorsed the first judgment and rejected the 
second with disgust. Gaius and Titius comment as follows: 
‘“*When the man said, That is sublime, he appeared to be 
making a remark about the waterfall.... Actually... he 
was not making a remark about the waterfall, but a remark 
about his own feelings. What he was saying was really J have 
feelings associated in my mind with the word ‘Sublime’, or 
shortly, I have sublime feelings’.... ‘This confusion is con- 
tinually present in language as we use it. We appear to be 
saying something very important about something: and 
actually we are only saying something about our own feel- 
ings.’ ’’’ Lewis now looks at these remarks and says that the 
schoolboy, on reading this comment on the story of the water- 
fall, will believe two propositions: firstly, that all sentences 
containing a predicate of value are statements about the 
emotional state of the speaker, and second, that all such 
statements are unimportant. They are propagating a philos- 
ophy, Lewis argues, under the cover of teaching English, 
whether they have deliberately planned to or not. The 
philosophy is a simple one: it consists in a rejection of objective 
values, of the belief that certain attitudes are really true, and 
others really false. It is against this philosophy that Lewis 
sets himself in the thrust of this work. In his mind ‘‘to call 
children delightful or old men venerable is not simply to 
record a psychological fact about our own parental or filial 
emotions at the moment, but to recognize a quality which 
demands a certain response from us whether we make it or 
not’’.9 

Lewis goes on to point out that man cannot work without 
such objective values, whether presupposed deliberately or 
taken for granted. Even Gaius and Titius, he confesses, 
operate with these values in mind, although it is more than 
likely that they do not consciously recognize them. Further- 


§C. S. Lewis: The Abolition of Man, London, 1946, pp. 7 f. 
9 Ibid., p. 17. 
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more, their values are as objective as the ones they have 
“debunked” in their careless manner. ‘“‘However subjective 
they may be about some traditional values, Gaius and Titius 
have shown by the very act of writing The Green Book that 
there must be some other values about which they are not 
subjective at all. They write in order to produce certain states 
of mind in the rising generation, if not because they think 
those states of mind intrinsically just or good, yet certainly 
because they think them to be the means to some state of 
society which they regard as desirable.”’*° 

And not only is this true, but it is also equally true, claims 
Lewis, that when such men seek to destroy the objective values 
of critical judgment, they are using the very concepts of that 
critical judgment to do it. They cannot refute or argue with- 
out appeal to the very thing they are fighting. ‘‘The Innovator 
attacks traditional values (the Tao) [Lewis’ name for the 
universal law of reason which governs every man] in defense 
of what he at first supposes to be (in some special sense) 
‘rational’ or ‘biological’ values. But as we have seen, all the 
values which he uses in attacking the Tao, and even claims 
to be substituting for it, are themselves derived from the 
Tao.... If the Tao falls, all his own conceptions of value 
fall with it. Not one of them can claim any authority other 
than that of the Jao. Only by such shreds of the Tao as he 
has inherited is he enabled even to attack it’’.** Lewishere 
obviously holds a high regard for presuppositions. The Tao 
and values are made so interrelated that when the TJao is 
removed, if it can be removed, value itself is removed. 

With all this emphasis on the Jao, one thing is quite evident. 
Without values, values given and finding their origin and 
existence in the Tao, society, existence and criticism, in what- 
ever field they be attempted, are engaged in a losing struggle. 
And not only that, but these values are so intimately related 
to the Tao, that to destroy them we must destroy the Tao. 
This Lewis freely admits to be an impossible task, for when 
we think we have demolished the foe, we find that the weapons 
we have used in the process have been those the Jao fur- 
nished us. 


%° Ibid., p. 22. % Ibid., p. 32. 
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In this solution, however, as well as in those of humanism 
and romantic moralism, the end of the road leads to the 
gingerbread house. And Lewis, though he has started on the 
right road, has led us down the garden path. Lewis has planted 
good seed in his emphasis on the necessity for a supertheo- 
retical starting point in critical judgment. But he has planted 
his seed in stony ground when he plants it with the Jao. The 
touchstone for critical theory, Lewis cries, is the Tao, the 
doctrine of objective values, the philosophy or presupposition 
that regards some things as right, others as wrong, some as 
true, others as false. And what is this Tao? Tao he under- 
stands as “the reality beyond all predicates, the abyss that 
was before the Creator Himself. It is Nature, it is the Way, 
the Road”.* He finds examples of the Tao in Platonism, 
Aristotelianism, Stoic, Christian and oriental thought alike. 
Common to them all, he asserts, is the doctrine of objective 
values. By others the Tao is termed ‘‘Natural Law or Tradi- 
tional Morality or the First Principles of Practical Reason or 
the First Platitudes’’. Critical literature for the Christian, 
says the C. S. Lewis of The Abolition of Man, is dependent, for 
its impetus and values, on the objective standards of the 
Tao. And these objective standards are best expressed and 
practiced in a cultured use of reason. Reason, for Lewis, is 
the law-giver, the value-giver, the arbiter of Christian critical 
judgment. 

Lewis freely confesses himself to be a theist and indeed a 
Christian. He has made it his determination to follow in his 
religious thinking the Christian ground-motive. But that 
ground-motive he refuses to proclaim in his critical thinking. 
He claims he is not attempting any indirect argument for 
theism, but is simply arguing that if we are to have values at 
all we must accept the ultimate platitudes of practical reason 
as having absolute validity. ‘‘Whether this position implies a 
supernatural origin for the Tao is a question I am not here 
concerned with.’’* The point he should have made is precisely 
that this supernatural ground-motive must be brought in to 
explain values and that one must be concerned with the 


"3 Ibid., pp. 16 f. 3 Ibid., p. 33. 
4 Ibid., p. 37. 
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Christian ground-motive if he wishes to be concerned with 
values in an integrated way. Lewis has sacrificed his entire 
point in capitulation to his foes. By being sceptical about the 
introduction of the Christian ground-motive, he has neces- 
sarily to become sceptical about valuational judgments. He 
has thus himself fallen into the trap he has so cleverly baited 
for the foes of objective values and has weakened his argument 
by so doing. 

So it is that The Abolition of Man is as much a defense of 
reason as of values in judgment. In all this emphasis Lewis 
seems to have left the ground on which he began. He has 
deserted the sure and single foundation of the Christian 
starting point for the self-contradictory motives of the schol- 
astic blockhouse of nature and grace. He has sold himself to 
Irving Babbitt for thirty pieces of silver. He harbors in his 
bosom two principles at odds with one another. The oil of the 
Christian framework and the water of literary criticism do not 
mix for Lewis. When literary criticism is involved, he places 
Christianity in a water-tight bulkhead. Critics, at any rate, 
cannot detect it. It is interesting to note that the accusation 
has been constantly levelled at him by constructive critics of 
his more literary studies that he should devote less time to 
devotional tractates and more time to serious work. These 
critics at least, are aware that to avoid Lewis’ Christianity 
one simply turns to Lewis’ critical work on literature. In the 
field of literary studies his Christianity does not seem to enter. 
It is there besides the point. That it is beside the point is 
apparent from the study of Lewis’ principles of aesthetics and 
values. Lewis has surrendered the ground-motive of Chris- 
tianity for the more utilitarian one of humanism. In that 
process, he destroys the very values he seeks so vigorously to 
defend. For values find their origin and are inseparable from 
the Christian ground-motive. To put the language of Lewis 
in a more suitable framework, if the Christian ground-motive 
falls, all conceptions of value fall with it. Only by such shreds 
of that ground-motive as are inherited in modern culture can 
that culture survive and even be enabled to attack Christianity 
itself. When that ground-motive is removed, if it can be 
removed, value will be removed with it. Lewis, in his appeal 
to reason, has led us to the relativism he had sought so care- 
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fully to avoid. A more self-consciously integrated Christian 
motivation in his aesthetical theory could have led us to a 
more sure foundation. He has laid not one foundation but 
two — one a Christian and the other basically Greek. 

If these solutions are wrong, can there be a right one? Is 
there a glimmer of light after our quest? There certainly is. 
It was pointed out most clearly by H. J. Van Andel when he 
said, ‘‘When it comes to the ultimate understanding of art, 
and to the ultimate appreciation of art, the Christian can 
neither rest in common sense, nor in what has been called 
‘uncommon sense’, that is, the silent agreement of artistic 
souls upon higher values, for the Christian has a peculiar 
criterion which the world does not understand. Natural man 
cannot understand the things of the Spirit. Liberals cannot 
share our ultimate explanations and profoundest enthusiasms. 
The cross of Christ is a folly to the Greeks. The Christian 
appreciation of art is madness to the humanists. They will 
accuse us of dragging in religion and ethics which, in their 
eyes, have nothing to do with art. But we have to insist that 
art is not an absolutely independent realm’’.*® The Christian 
must insist that aesthetics is a study of the beautiful and 
harmonious as it reflects the beauty and harmony of the 
original Artist, that so-called laws or principles of art criticism 
may be found and do exist, that these so-called laws or 
principles of criticism are not simply human formulas, or 
abstract generalizations, but are divine, God-imposed laws 
governing the judgment of art, and man must judge according 
to those standards. 

At the heart of the divine laws governing literature and 
aesthetic forms are harmony and balance, norms which re- 
quire of any art form unity in multiplicity, a unity whose 
governing principle is nothing to excess. In the study of the 
form of a work of art, these norms must be central. There 
must also be a critical appraisal in terms of the value and 
truth of the content of the work. In short, both form and 
content are to be judged in the eschatological purview of 
eternity and of divine reflections of divine glory. In the matter 
of content, this look at beauty in the light of God’s beauty 


*H. J. Van Andel, Calvin Forum, Vol. VII, No. 11-12, p. 234. 
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will be primarily reflected in an analysis of universally valid 
truths. In the matter of form (never to be separated from 
content by some inaccurate reference to common grace), the 
emphasis is upon aesthetic harmony, the balancing of the 
whole. Both are posited in the created order by God. By 
them man has been commanded to govern himself. Even the 
balance between form and content must be carefully con- 
sidered by the critic. That work of art which overemphasizes 
the form so as to devalue the purpose of the work involves 
itself in excess which destroys the very character of a God- 
given aesthetic. Similarly, any work which so emphasizes the 
content as to pay little or no attention to the manner of 
presentation or form of the work perverts the harmony in yet 
another excess. 

The Christian critic’s task is much like that of a careful 
watch repair man. He will not accomplish his work simply 
by an analysis of the character of the watch; he must note its 
faults and repair them. The task of the critic is no less difficult. 
He must labor to analyze, to diagnose, to criticize and repair. 
He must find in art what Abraham Kuyper has called ‘‘the 
law of her growth and life’. He must realize that that law has 
been organically planted in her by the God of all beauty, and 
he must judge her by those laws. The critic must realize, in 
his evaluation, that it is the calling of art not merely to 
observe everything visible and audible, to apprehend and 
reproduce it artistically, but much more to discover in those 
natural forms the order of the beautiful. He must judge a 
piece of literature, remembering that though the writer deals 
with the normality of sin, he must show it to be abnormality. 
He must show the divine ideal in and behind the actual. 
Where the writer has failed to demonstrate this eschatological 
aspect of art, the critic must complain. 


Seoul, Korea 




















CALVIN’S VIEW OF THE ATHANASIAN 
AND NICENE CREEDS 


STEPHEN M. REYNOLDS 


What was Calvin’s attitude toward the Athanasian Creed in 1537? 
Williston Walker quotes him as saying, ‘‘ ‘We swear in the faith of 
the one God, not of Athanasius, whose creed no true church would 
ever have approved’’’! Harry Emerson Fosdick gives the same 
quotation citing Walker as his source.” Yet in 1559 the Gallican Con- 
fession, of which Calvin prepared the first draft, was published,’ and 
Article V of this confession ends with the words: ‘‘nous avouons les 
trois symboles: savoir: des Apétres, de Nicée, et d’Athanase, parce 
qu’ils sont conformes a la parole de Dieu’’ (we confess the three creeds, 
to wit: the Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian, because they 
are in accordance with the Word of God).4 

It is certain that there is a problem in these discrepant statements. 
The suggestion may be made that Calvin’s mind was completely 
changed with regard to the Athanasian Creed, but this is unlikely as 
it is well known that he never wavered from the doctrinal positions 
he set forth as a young man in the Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
It may be suggested that ChandieuS or the Synod of Paris added the 
statement about the Athanasian Creed in the Gallican Confession 
without Calvin’s assent or approval. This too is improbable, for Calvin 
would have protested had his view been that which is attributed by 
Walker and Fosdick. 

The solution of the problem appears to be in the original statement 
of what Calvin said which Walker has mistranslated. The source given 


* John Calvin, the Organiser of Reformed Protestantism, 1906, p. 197. 

? The Modern Use of the Bible, 1941, p. 84. 

3 Philip Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1, 493. 

4 Schaff, op. cit., II], 362. 

5 Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, a young French nobleman and theo- 
logian, having been requested by the Protestants of Poitiers to suggest to 
the church in Paris the importance of preparing a common confession of 
faith and ordes of discipline, consulted Calvin. The latter sent three 
delegates with a draft of a confession to Paris. This was enlarged and 
adopted by the Synod of Paris in 1559 (Schaff, op. cit., 1, 494). 
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by Walker for this statement is a letter quoted in A.-L. Herminjard, 
Correspondance des réformateurs dans les pays de langue frangaise, IV, 
185-186. This letter was written about the 20th of February, 1537 
by the pastors of Geneva to the pastors of Berne to explain the nature 
of a controversy that had arisen between the former and Pierre Caroli, 
one of the pastors at Lausanne. During the absence of Pierre Viret, 
also a pastor at Lausanne, Caroli had preached that Christians should 
pray for the dead to hasten their resurrection. The pastors of Geneva 
sent Viret back to Lausanne to combat this dangerous doctrine, but 
instead of listening to his remonstrances Caroli accused Viret of being 
tainted with Arianism. The pastors of Geneva charged Calvin with 
the task of trying to make Caroli listen to reason, and in the course of 
this attempt Calvin read the passage in the new French Catechism of 
Geneva relative to the Trinity. Caroli brushing aside this new doc- 
trinal standard called for a subscription to the three ancient confessions 
(‘‘ac tribus symbolis potius subscribamus!”).7. The letter continues 
with these words: ‘‘Ad haec Calvinus, nos in Dei unius fidem jurasse 
respondit, non Athanasii, cujus symbolum nulla unquam legitima 
ecclesia approbasset”’. 

The translation of Williston Walker is incorrect. As he ignores the 
fact that it is an indirect quotation of Calvin’s words, he translates 
approbasset as though the subjunctive indicated past conditional 
action, ‘would have approved”’. Instead it is the subjunctive of in- 
direct discourse and should be rendered ‘“‘has approved”’. 

Calvin’s position thus becomes clear. He did not wish to be forced 
to subscribe to any of the ancient creeds by a man whom he recognized 
as a trouble maker. The Athanasian Creed was brought into the dis- 
cussion in particular because of the damnatory statement, ‘This is the 
Catholic Faith; which except a man believe firmly, he can not be 
saved”.8 No Reformed Church, he believed, had officially approved 


6 Herminjard, loc. cit.; Emile Doumergue, Jean Calvin, les hommes et 
les choses de son temps, Lausanne, 1910, II, 256. Doumergue’s understand- 
ing of Calvin’s words on the Athanasian Creed is the same as that expressed 
in this paper. 

7 The Apostles’, Nicene and Athanasian Creeds. 

8 ProG. Farello et collegis eius, adversus Petri Caroli theologastri calumnias, 
defensio Nicolai Gallasii, 1545. Calvin, Opera, VII, 289-340. This treatise 
is by Calvin himself as the editors of the Opera have shown, VII, Proleg- 
XXX-XXXIV. To abbreviate we shall hereafter cite this work by the 
single word Defensio. Calvin paraphrases the damnatory statement as 
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of it. The whole sentence should therefore be translated, ‘“To these 
things Calvin answered (that) we swear in the faith of the one God, 
not of Athanasius whose creed no true church has approved”’. 

Was Calvin correct in believing that no ecclesiastical body that he 
would call a true church had as yet approved of the Athanasian Creed? 
Philip Schaff says of this creed, “It was formally adopted by the 
Lutheran and several of the Reformed Churches, and is approvingly 
mentioned in the Augsburg Confession, the Form of Concord, the 
Thirty-nine articles, the Second Helvetic, the Belgic, and the Bohemian 
Confessions’’.? 

It is to be noted that Schaff does not mention the Gallican Confession 
(1559) in which, as noted above, the Athanasian Creed is approved. 
He does refer to the Augsburg Confession as approving it, but it does 
not mention it. As for the ‘‘Bohemian Confession’’ which Schaff says 
mentions it approvingly, he does not specify whether it is that of 1535 
or the Second Bohemian Confession of 1575. Only the former would, 
of course, have been written before Calvin’s dispute with Caroli in 
1537. An examination of the text of this confession of 1535 shows that 
it does in fact give approval to the Athanasian Creed.?° 

Calvin would not have wished to offend the Bohemian Brethren 
who had prepared this Bohemian Confession of 1535 and made it 
resemble the Augsburg Confession in form and contents. The 
Bohemians sent the confession with a deputation to the Reformers at 
Wittenberg in 1536. Luther disapproved the articles on celibacy and 
justification, but after the Brethren had made some corrections he 
published the document, at their request and expense, in 1538, with a 
favorable preface." It is probable that Calvin had not seen the Bohe- 
mian Confession in early 1537 when he clashed with Caroli; so he 
could make the statement about the Athanasian Creed without 
knowingly attacking the doctrinal standards of any Protestant church. 

Caroli, who left Switzerland and returned to the Roman Catholic 
Church, wrote a letter to Pope Paul III in June 1537 in which he 
supports the view that Calvin did not say that no true church would 


follows: ‘“‘Hanc fidem quicunque non tenuerit, salvus esse non poterit”’ 
(Opera, VII, 315). 

9 Op. cit., 1, 40. 

© Corpus et syntagma confessionum fidet quae in diversis regnis et na- 
tonibus ecclestarum nomine fuerunt authentice editae, Geneva, 1654, p. 179. 
" Schaff, op. cit., 1, 578-9. 
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ever have accepted the Athanasian Creed. He quotes the Reformed 
preachers (not naming Calvin specifically) as ridiculing (“‘riderent, 
proscinderent, proculcarent”’) the creeds of the Council of Nicaea and 
of the ‘divine’ (divi) Athanasius and adds that they denied that 
these creeds have been received by any true church (“et ab ecclesia 
legitima unquam fuisse recepta negarent’’).7? 

It is noteworthy that Caroli says that the Nicene as well as the 
Athanasian Creed was opposed by the Reformed preachers. The letter 
of the Genevan pastors to those of Berne mentions only the Athanasian 
Creed in this connection as indicated above, and Calvin in a letter to 
Gaspard Megander at Berne in which the same facts are discussed 
again mentions only the Athanasian Creed.*3 

Calvin did, however, express himself freely in criticizing the Nicene 
Creed as he shows in his tract of 1545 against the calumnies of Caroli. 
He quotes himself as saying, ‘‘“What would you say...if I denied 
that the formula came from the Council of Nicaea? It is not credible 
that the holy fathers wishing, in a formula as short as possible, to 
encompass the most necessary things should amuse themselves in such 
a circuit of useless words. You see indeed that there is battology: 
God of God, light of light, true God of true God. Why this repetition? 
Does it give more emphasis, more expression? You see that it isa chant, 
more suitable to be sung (cantillando) than as a confession of faith, in 
which one useless syllable is absurd’’.4 

Yet, although Calvin considered. the Nicene Creed unsuitable as a 
concise confession of faith and spoke against the view that it was 
composed by the fathers at the Council of Nicaea, he did not attack its 
doctrinal statements. On the contrary he found no fault with them, 
as can be seen clearly in studying the entirety of his writings insofar 
as they touch on the doctrines affirmed in this creed. Calvin shows 
that, in pressing him and his fellow pastors to subscribe to the ancient 
creeds, Caroli wished to discredit all their former ministry, particularly 
that of Farel. 

In the Institutes of 1536 Calvin had already explained his reasons 
for using such terms as ‘‘Trinity” and ‘‘Person” and at the same time 
defending the right of others to object to them. He said, “if they 


12 Herminjard, op. cit., 1V, 248-9. I am indebted to Dr. John T. McNeill 
for calling my attention to this letter. 

13 Herminjard, op. cit., 1V, 187-91. 

4 Defensio, 315-6. 
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(some orthodox Protestants) call exotic a term curiously imagined 
and superstitiously defended, more suited to discussion than to edifica- 
tion, troublesome or useless, which by its harshness offends pious ears, 
which departs from the simplicity of the divine words, then with all 
my heart I approve their sobriety’’.’ 

The Bible however is not a fetish. He says, “It is not that we would 
accept nothing but a confession woven (contexta) and sewn (consuta) 
superstitiously with biblical words’. Above the letter is the spirit. 
It is necessary to have “words truly in conformity with the biblical 
truth and offering the least possible of those asperities which can offend 
pious ears’’.?6 

Calvin is thus seen standing staunchly for the orthodox doctrine of 
the Trinity and equally firmly for Christian liberty from slavery to 
words. He says of himself, Farel and Viret, “They do not wish by 
their consent to approve of that tyranny by which, the thing being 
sufficiently clear, faith should be tied to words and syllables.’’!7 


Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pennsylvania 


8 Calvin, Opera, I, 60. 
6 Defensio, 312; Doumergue, op. cit., II, 260. 
11 Defensio, 318; Doumergue, op. cit., II, 260. 


























REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


G. C. Berkouwer: Divine Election (Studies in Dogmatics). Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 336. $4.50. 


In the perspective of historical theology and in the context of present-day 
debate no undertaking could place greater demands upon the theologian 
than a monograph on the subject of divine election. And no theologian 
within the Reformed tradition excels G. C. Berkouwer in the extensive 
and mature scholarship necessary for such a task. This is not a book to be 
read at one sitting nor is its argument one to be grasped on one reading. 
Review is, therefore, more than arduous. 

The difficulty just mentioned does not arise from obscurity in 
Berkouwer’s style of writing. It proceeds rather from the complexity of 
the issues involved, a complexity not always attaching to the mystery of 
God’s counsel but to the aberrations of human thought by which the 
doctrine has been perplexed and distorted. As a contribution to historical 
as well as to systematic theology, Berkouwer brings the various facets and 
currents of thought within his purview. No book on this topic surpasses 
Berkouwer’s in respect of erudition, information, and challenge. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that the lay reader should read first of all 
chapters I, IX, and X. In these chapters the practical and devotional 
significance of the doctrine of election is brought into focus, and this is 
particularly true of chapter IX where ‘‘Election and the Certainty of 
Salvation” is dealt with in admirable fashion. From the beginning of the 
volume this is the question that Berkouwer poses and it is never far from 
his interest. At the outset his thesis is: ‘In Scripture the certainty of 
salvation is never threatened or cast in shadows because of the fact of 
election. Rather, we always read of the joy of God’s election and of election 
as the profound, unassailable and strong foundation for man’s salvation, 
both for time and for eternity”’ (p. 13). In chapter IX this thesis is vindi- 
cated. Here a good deal of space is devoted to the question of the 
syllogismus practicus, to the misinterpretations against which it must be 
guarded but particularly to its validity and its consistency with the 


principle of sola fide when it is properly understood as the syllogism of faith. 
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And this means that ‘‘only in the way of sanctification man can be, and 
remain, certain of his election” (p. 302). ‘‘It is not a connection in which 
sanctification becomes a compensation whereby man — as a last resort — 
may deduce his personal election from his sanctification. It is, rather, a 
connection which originates from the revelation and the reality of election 
itself’’ (p. 306). It would have been helpful if some attention had been 
given in this same discussion to the exposition of Romans 8:16 and to the 
indispensable complementation of the fruit of the Spirit and the inward 
witness of the Spirit in the certainty of salvation (cf. p. 301). 

In chapter II Berkouwer deals with what in historical perspective has 
been the crux of debate and division. It is the question: ‘“‘Where falls the 
decision of man’s redemption?”’ (p. 28). The whole matter of synthesis 
“in which both God’s grace and man’s decision were given a full place’ 
(p. 29) and that of prescience as conditioning God’s election is thoroughly 
dealt with. Romish, Remonstrant, and Lutheran positions are analyzed 
and the author concludes: ‘‘In no form of synergism is it possible to escape 
the conclusion that man owes his salvation not solely to God but also to 
himself”’ (p. 42). Synergism ‘‘is encountered nowhere in Scripture. For if 
anything is clear in Scripture, it is that it nowhere presents a human-divine 
complementary relationship’ (p. 44). And, in interpreting Philippians 
2:12, 13, a text to which appeal had often been made in the polemics of 
history, Berkouwer shows that here we do not have “the idea of a com- 
plementary relationship and of cooperation” (p. 45). The human activity 
is the result of the divine, is created and called forth by the divine; man’s 
act thus receives ‘‘such a form that the nature of his act excludes coopera- 
tion” (p. 46). 

The necessity of distinguishing between arbitrariness, on the one hand, 
and the freedom and sovereignty of election, on the other, always rests 
upon the exponent of the latter. This duty Berkouwer does not evade. 
One of the difficulties here resides in the use of the term “‘arbitrary”’ in 
human affairs. The man who is arbitrary is the man who acts ‘without 
taking into account any norm or law above himself’’ (p. 54). Does this 
mean, therefore, that since God is not arbitrary he must always act in 
terms of a law or norm above himself? This is the whole question of the 
meaning of exlex as applied to God. Various positions are passed under 
review. Of particular interest is the explanation of Calvin’s opposition to 
the idea of God as exlex as also to the fiction of potentia absoluta (pp. 56 ff.). 
Berkouwer’s own treatment of the question from the biblical point of view 
(pp. 80 ff.) is eminently valuable. 

Much theological discussion has been concerned with the distinctiori 
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between the secret will of God and the revealed. And closely related to 
this distinction is the question how, if election belongs to the secret will of 
God, may we ever attain to the knowledge of our own election? These and 
related questions are explored in chapter IV. Calvin’s concept of Christ 
as “‘the mirror of election’, and Luther’s of Christ as ‘“‘the Book of Life’ 
are adduced to show that in the protestant tradition as opposed to the 
Romish there is propounded the thesis of ‘“‘the knowability, the revelation, 
of election’’ (p. 110) so that the certainty of our election is not derived 
from any special revelation to the individual nor from curious prying into 
| the secret counsel of God but from the revelation in Christ as received by 
faith. With respect to the distinction between the secret and revealed 
’ will, Berkouwer rightly warns against the tendency to construe the re- 
vealed will as ‘‘unactual’’. When we do this, then “‘the will of God in law 
and gospel is overshadowed and even threatened’”’ by what is supposed 
to be the only actual will of God, namely, his secret will (p. 117). ‘‘Scrip- 


: ture .. . forbids identification of the will of the ordinance with unactuality”’ 
) (p. 118). 

f One of the most difficult questions pertaining to election is the inter- 
e pretation of Ephesians 1:4 and related texts (cf. II Tim. 1:9). It is the 
s question of the relation which Christ sustains to election on the part of 
f God the Father. Berkouwer devotes much illuminating attention to the 
- subject. The discussion is to a considerable extent centred on the question 
y whether Christ should be called the foundation or origin of man’s salvation 
s or merely the executor of election (cf. p. 134). We should expect that the 


\- Remonstrant view whereby Christ was conceived of as the foundation and 
cause of election, because election was motivated by Christ’s act, and 


1, Christ ‘‘‘as Mediator is the causa impulsiva, movens, meritoria of the 
ts decree of election’”’ (p. 136) would be rejected. Such a view “‘flagrantly 
e. contradicts Scripture’ (idem). On the other hand, it is not sufficient to 
in think of Christ as no more than the executor. Scripture ‘‘speaks not of 
it mere execution but of election in Christ’’ (p. 137). With the rejection of a 
is false dilemma Berkouwer proceeds with the review of theological discus- 
in sion, shows that the Reformed rejection of the Remonstrant position did 
ne not mean that the notion of “‘foundation’’, when properly understood and 
er clarified, was per se unacceptable, exposes the fallacy of J. K. S. Reid’s 
to criticism of Calvin, and effectively defends the latter against any such mon- 
}: strous charge as that election precedes grace (cf. pp. 137 ff.). Berkouwer 
Ww gives adequate space to the question whether ‘‘in Christ’’ could be regarded 


as referring to Christ’s participation in election in the eternal counsel, the 
view propounded by Gomarus (cf. pp. 143 ff.). 
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The discussion of the pactum salutis (pp. 162 ff.) is of particular interest. 
The author raises some pertinent questions. He is appreciative of the 
purpose served by this construction, namely, that it was “employed espe- 
cially to oppose the idea that election was decreed completely apart from 
Christ, and that he was nothing but the executor of that decree’’ (p. 162). 
But when the idea of “‘covenant”’ is introduced, one comes to entertain 
suspicion respecting the propriety of such a formulation. And so Berkouwer 
asks: ‘‘Is it possible to furnish Biblical evidence for such a pactum as a 
real ‘covenant’? Does not a pact always presuppose an ‘over against,’ as 
in the covenant between God and man?” (idem). Bavinck considered that 
the doctrine was based on ‘“‘a Scriptural concept’’ but nevertheless thought 
that the formulation was not free from “scholastic subtleness’’ and that 
“many irrelevant references” have been quoted in its support (pp. 162 f.). 
Berkouwer defends the doctrine insofar as it indicated the ‘‘depth-aspect”’ 
of salvation, that ‘‘eternity does not stand in contrast to what in time 
becomes historical reality, but rather that the salvation accomplished . . . 
has its eternal foundation in the love of God’’. This is not to ‘‘humanize 
the counsel of God’’ but ‘‘to indicate an analogy between what is called a 
‘covenant’ or ‘pact’ on earth” (p. 168). However, in the reviewer's judg- 
ment, covenant in Scripture always refers to historical administration and 
it is a deviation from biblical usage to construct the relations which the 
persons of the Godhead sustained to one another in the counsels of eternity 
in terms of covenant. The doctrine of the pactum is not thus bereft of any 
of its significance but it is given a more biblico-theological orientation. 

In this chapter one misses a discussion of the correlation that exists 
between Ephesians 1:4 and Romans 8:29 (cf. p. 151). It would not be 
feasible to regard predestination to be conformed to the image of God’s 
Son that he might be the firstborn among many brethren as embracing all 
that is implied in election in Christ. But this is surely a factor that must 
be given full account in the exegesis of Ephesians 1:4 and particularly when 
we note that chosen in Christ (Eph. 1:4) and ‘‘in love predestinated”’ 
(Eph. 1:5) are most properly taken as parallel to and epexegetical of one 
another. 


I must confess to embarrassment when I read with reference to Ephesians 


1:4 the endorsement of Van Leeuwen’s remark that “‘ ‘the counsel of God 
is not an immutable and fixed decree’ ”’, and then Berkouwer adds: ‘‘This 
fixedness and immutability are foreign to Paul’s hymn on the love of God. 
The power and evidence of Paul’s testimony have safeguarded the Church 
and theology at decisive moments against a devaluation of God’s election 
to such a fixedness of decree, which is only later realized in the work of 
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Christ’’ (p. 149). One is at a loss to understand how the fixedness of the 
decree could be a devaluation of God’s election or how the historical 
realization of what had been decreed should be prejudicial to the immu- 
tability of the decree. Later on Berkouwer repeatedly speaks of the 
immutability of God’s plan when he speaks of ‘‘the foundation of salvation 
in God’s plan as immutable reality’”’ (p. 150) and says that “the immu- 
tability of God’s work is based on this plan, which will reach its goal in 
spite of dangers and weaknesses”’ (p. 151). Again, ‘‘one may not limit the 
divine sovereignty or violate the immutability of the counsel of God”’ 
(p. 153). The fair construction would be that what Berkouwer is aiming 
at in the statements quoted from page 149 is the conception of the decree 
as ‘‘abstract act’’ or as ‘‘purely formal decree’ apart from Christ and 
detached from those connections which the Scripture itself establishes 
(cf. p. 153). Of course, the decree of election is never thus abstract or 
detached. But the statements in question (p. 149) are, to say the least, 
infelicitous and misleading as a way of guarding election from the abstrac- 
tion which Scripture does not permit (cf. p. 161). It is without any dissent 
that we accede to the following: ‘‘God’s election is election in Christ. 
‘Not because of works, but because of grace.’ In this way the tension 
between sovereignty and grace, which so often became manifest in the 
thinking of many people, will disappear. For this grace is truly sovereign, 
and this sovereignty is no longer a hidden menace (the arbitrariness!) 
which obscures grace. The election of God in Christ is not a violation of 
the way of salvation, but its proclamation” (p. 162). 

As we might expect, the most acute questions arise in connection with 
election and reprobation (chapter VI). Berkouwer is insistent throughout 
on the sovereignty of election and the sovereignty of grace in election. 
This is, indeed, the refrain from start to finish. He will give no quarter to 
the notion of praescientia or praevisa fides as the conditioning element in 
election, explanatory of the differentiation which election involves. ‘‘The 
essential thing in faith as a gift of God is that it is based on this truly 
monopleuristic act in the election of God. Faith in its ‘instrumental’ 
character knows only of this one and sufficient, this absolute and merciful, 
‘causality’ ’’ (p. 179). ‘Election is the fountain of all saving good, and out 
of it flow the fruits of faith, holiness, and other gifts, and finally also life 
eternal’’ (p. 180). 

It might seem, on occasion, that Berkouwer is not willing to regard the 
fall and sin as embraced in the counsel of God. Some strange statements 
appear which might create this impression (cf. pp. 261, 268). But this 
would be a false inference. Numerous explicit remarks are to the contrary. 
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“Nothing can be made independent of the counsel of God” (p. 201). It is 
with approval that he quotes Bavinck to the effect that ‘‘ ‘all of sinful 
reality, all of world history in the interrelations of its events, does not have 
its primary cause in itself — how would that be possible? — but beyond 
itself in the mind and will of God’ ”’ (p. 206; cf. pp. 202 f., 212, 215, 217). 
Berkouwer’s formula is that of Augustine: contra voluntatem Dei but not 
praeter voluntatem Dei. 

We must also be deeply appreciative of Berkouwer’s jealousy in this 
chapter, as also elsewhere, to avoid fatalistic determinism, on the one 
hand, and human autonomy, on the other. His discussion is constantly 
oriented against these fatal aberrations of human thought. 

The question of pivotal interest is Berkouwer’s polemic against the 
parallelism or symmetry of election and reprobation. This question has 
sometimes been expressed in terms of the denial or affirmation of the 
equal ultimacy of election and reprobation. Against this tenet of equal 
ultimacy or, as he prefers to call it, the parallelism and symmetry of election 
and reprobation Berkouwer directs all his polemic resources. The term 
“equal ultimacy”’ in the formula could refer to the ultimacy as it concerns 
both God’s eternal counsel and man’s everlasting destiny. But it would 
appear that in the discussion the former aspect of ultimacy is particularly 
in view. 

It should be recognized at the outset that the issue involved is not the 
particular terms sometimes used in the debate. The formulae are not 
themselves sacrosanct. In fact the terms ‘“‘reprobation’’ and ‘“‘rejection”’ 
are not necessarily the most felicitous or the most biblically accurate to 
denote the aspect of God’s counsel with which the debate is concerned. 
The Scripture speaks of the determinate counsel of God and there should 
be no dispute on the biblical doctrine that sin and evil as well as good are 
embraced in this determinate counsel (cf. Luke 22:22; Acts 2:23; 4:27, 28; 
17:26; Eph. 1:11). So it might be well to speak of God’s determinate 
purpose with respect to the non-elect. But in any case, there is predeter- 
mination on the part of God with respect to the damnation of those who 
finally perish. This ‘‘determinism”’ is real and must not be confused with 
fatalistic determinism. It is only at the peril of rejecting the witness of 
revelation that we shy away from the ‘‘determinism’’ of God’s determinate 
will. Of this Berkouwer is aware. He warns against an ‘‘indeterministic 
exegesis” of such passages as Romans 9:18, 22 (pp. 213, 215). Hence it is 
not enough to wave the red flag of ‘‘determinism’’; it all depends on the 
kind of determinism we have in mind. The real issue in this instance is 
whether in the differentiation that exists among men the pure sovereignty 
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of God’s good pleasure and predetermination must be posited in connection 
with what has been called preterition and reprobation as well as in connec- 
tion with election. The affirmative would be that in the counsel of God 
sovereign differentiation is just as ultimate and real in “‘reprobation”’ as in 
election, understanding reprobation in the sense defined above. This is 
what the reviewer affirms and it appears to be what Dr. Berkouwer denies. 
It is this reviewer’s conviction that no other position than that affirmed 
can be elicited from such passages as Romans 9:10—24; 11:5-10, not to 
mention other evidence. And I am not persuaded that our author’s treat- 
ment of Romans 9 (pp. 210 ff.) takes adequate account of Paul’s teaching. 

Berkouwer devotes much attention to what he regards as implied in 
parallelism or symmetry, namely, an identity of divine causality. ‘‘Elec- 
tion and rejection’, he says, ‘‘do not result from the one ‘causality’ as two 
parallels in the ways of belief and unbelief. They are not ‘equivalent- 
parallel,’ as is already shown in the fact that belief is from God, while 
unbelief is not” (p. 178; cf. pp. 194 f. and passim). In this connection appeal 
is made to the ‘‘Conclusion’’ of the Canons of Dort where it is denied that 
“in the same manner (eodem modo) in which the election is the fountain 
and cause of faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of unbelief 
and impiety” (cf. p. 175). To this pronouncement of Dort the fullest 
consent must be accorded. In what then does the dispute consist? 

This question merits much fuller discussion than this review could 
reasonably allow. In the matter of distinction between election and what is 
denoted by ‘“‘reprobation”’, there is not only place but need for careful 
discrimination. When we deal with election we have to take into account 
not only the sovereign differentiation which it involves but also the 
effectuation of the purpose of grace which election contemplates. And 
when we deal with ‘“‘reprobation’’ we have to take account not only of the 
sovereign differentiation which is involved but also of the distinct elements 
comprised in it and of the diverse factors which enter into the final result. 
There is diversity in the mode of divine operation. Election is the fountain 
and, in a certain sense, the cause of faith and its various concomitants. 
But when we deal with sin and unbelief, apart from which reprobation as 
damnation may never be conceived, we must not say that God is the 
author or cause of sin as he is of faith and its fruits. We cannot speak of 
an identity of divine causality. In the language of the Canons of Dort, 
“The cause or guilt (culpa) of this unbelief, as well as of all other sins, is 
nowise in God, but in man himself: whereas faith in Jesus Christ, and 
salvation through him is the free gift of God” (I, 5). Berkouwer’s sustained 
exposition and defence of this distinction must be endorsed (cf. pp. 176 ff.) 
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and it would be improper to speak of the ‘‘twofoldedness of the one divine 
causality”’ (p. 194). 

The necessary distinctions which must be observed, in respect of 
causality, between election unto life and all that is involved in it and flows 
from it, on the one hand, and “‘reprobation”’ unto death with all its factors 
and consequences, on the other, do not in the least interfere with the truth 
which is the real question at issue, to wit, the pure sovereignty of the 
differentiation inhering in the counsel of God’s will (BovAn, Oé\nua, 
ebdoxia). The “equal ultimacy”’ is here inviolate. God differentiated 
between men in his eternal decree; he made men to differ. And, ultimately, 
the only explanation of the differentiation is the sovereign will of God. 
The necessary differentiations in respect of causality in the diverse factors 
grounding and contributing to the wholly different destinies and outcomes 
must not be «llowed to obscure or prejudice the sovereignty of the counsel 
of God’s will. As far as this aspect is concerned it makes no difference 
whether a supralapsarian or infralapsarian position is adopted. For, even 
on the latter premise, the sin of men is not the reason for the differentiation 
among men but simply and solely the sovereign will of God. Some of 
Berkouwer’s own statements would appear to carry this implication. But 
the more general thrust is, in the reviewer’s judgment, to the opposite effect. 

We need not fear that this doctrine is any threat to the gospel of God’s 
grace which it is the glorious privilege of the church to proclaim. It is on 
the crest of the wave of that sovereignty, exemplified in sovereign dis- 
crimination, that the full and free overtures of grace come to a lost world. 

Since Berkouwer devotes so much space to the Reformed Confessions, 
it is surprising that the Westminster Confession should receive such scant 
attention (cf. p. 22). None of the Reformed Confessions surpass chapter III 
of Westminster in finesse of formulation. Here is no imbalance. The 
caution given in section viii that ‘‘the doctrine of this high mystery of 
predestination is to be handled with special prudence and care”’ follows the 
section dealing with the non-elect which in its import is surely identical 
with the position of Dort (cf. contra p. 181) enunciated some twenty-five 
years earlier but sets it forth with incomparable succinctness and precision. 


JOHN MURRAY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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George Eldon Ladd: The Gospel of the Kingdom. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. 143. $2.75. 


The Christian pastor or layman who would prepare himself to proclaim 
the Kingdom of God can easily find that the subject leads him into a 
labyrinth of confusion. If he reads the standard conservative works, he is 
asked to decide the millennial question and to choose between dispensa- 
tionalism and covenant theology. If he consults the critical studies coming 
out of Europe since 1900, he finds himself in a totally different world, which 
urges him to stand up and be counted on the side of ‘‘consistent escha- 
tology” or ‘‘realized eschatology”’, of Existenz or Heilsgeschichte. For such 
aone, Dr. Ladd’s book can be a way through the wilderness, if the way has 
not already been found by searching the Scriptures themselves. The reason 
is that Ladd is thoroughly at home in both areas of controversy, and yet 
has succeeded in writing a book that is largely non-controversial. Like 
the gospel of the Kingdom itself, this book is proclamation rather than 
polemic. 

Following well-marked trails, the author defines the Kingdom as basically 
“rule” instead of ‘‘realm’’ and attempts to do justice both to the present 
and future manifestations of the rule of God. He wisely begins with the 
future aspect, because the realization of God’s rule properly belongs in the 
Age to Come. But there is an overlapping of the Ages. In Christ, the 
Kingdom of God has invaded this present evil Age, bringing to men a 
partial but genuine experience of the ‘‘powers of the Age to Come” (Heb. 
6:5). Christ’s death is the first stage in the eschatological defeat of Satan 
(Heb. 2:14). Christ’s resurrection is the beginning of the final resurrection 
(I Cor. 15:22-26). These are eschatological events ‘‘transplanted into the 
midst of history” (p. 44). Yet they do not rend the mountains or cleave 
the skies or roll down the curtain on human events. Rather, the Kingdom 
comes quietly into our midst, like a seed in the earth ‘with persuasion 
rather than with power’. It is an “offer’’ that men can accept or reject 
(pp. 55, 64). The evil Age goes on; the wheat and the tares live side by 
side. This is the mystery of the Kingdom. But for those who accept the 
rule of God, there is not only the promise of ‘‘Eternal Life” or the “‘life 
of the Age to Come’, but there is actual present possession.of that life, 
mediated through the Holy Spirit. Only this Kingdom-life can produce 
the Kingdom-righteousness which belongs to the Coming Age and which 
Jesus first introduced into this Age through the Sermon on the Mount. 
The Kingdom of God thus confronts men with a radical and ultimate 
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decision, with a demand for total surrender to the rule of God. And Dr. 
Ladd has admirably channeled that demand to his readers. 

In all of this there is little that is new, but much that has seldom before 
been so clearly and well stated. Ladd owes a modest debt to Oscar Cull- 
mann and a somewhat larger one to Geerhardus Vos (not so much to Vos’ 
book on The Kingdom and the Church as to The Pauline Eschatology). But 
essentially he pursues an independent course. He describes the manifesta- 
tion of the Kingdom (in terms of the resurrection of the dead and the 
defeat of Satan) as a three-stage rather than a two-stage affair, thereby 
expressing his belief in the millennium. Thus inevitably and in spite of 
itself, his book becomes controversial. It is open to criticism not because 
of its premillennialism as such, but because it leaves the impression that 
the doctrine of the millennium is not sufficiently integrated into the 
author’s overall view of the Kingdom. Ladd’s case for this doctrine rests 
solely upon two New Testament passages, Revelation 20:4-6 and I Corin- 
thians 15:20-26, both hotly disputed. A firmer foundation might have 
been Old Testament prophecy. If merely the thousand-year duration were 
in question, then obviously Revelation 20 would be the only relevant text. 
But if the point at issue is the glorious reign of Messiah upon the earth, 
the renewal of nature, and the restoration of Israel, then the Old Testament 
is an important witness to this period and should not be neglected, even 
though prophetic perspective may not distinguish clearly among church 
Age, millennium, and eternal state. If there are no Old Testament proph- 
ecies which demand a literal, earthly fulfillment, then the purpose of the 
millennium becomes partially obscure. In his effort to mediate, Ladd will 
be criticized on one side for making the millennium a mere appendix to his 
system, and on the other for retaining it at all! A satisfactory middle-of- 
the-road position on this thorny and divisive question has not yet been 
found. 

There are other areas in Dr. Ladd’s discussion where a sharper focus 
would have been appreciated. He speaks of the present phase of the 
Kingdom without clearly distinguishing between its presence in the earthly 
ministry of Jesus, and in the church Age. Although the Cross and Resur- 
rection are decisive steps in the manifestation of God’s rule, the Kingdom 
is present in a sense even before these events, in the preaching and healing 
ministry of Jesus. Especially in the light of Hans Conzelmann’s thesis 
that Luke regards Jesus’ earthly ministry as the decisive ‘‘mid-point of 
time’’, a fuller treatment of this period would have been welcome. Is it not 
possible that the time ‘‘while the bridegroom is with you” may be important 
enough to qualify as a distinct phase of the Kingdom, alongside church 
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Age, millennium, and eternal state? In a similar vein, the question arises, 
Just when does Satan’s first decisive defeat take place, when Jesus casts 
out demons (p. 50) or when he dies upon the cross (p. 46)? This ambiguity, 
though minor, reflects the need for defining the continuities and the dis- 
continuities between Jesus’ ministry and the church Age. 

In the field of parabolic interpretation, Ladd rightly warns against 
undue pressing of particular details (pp. 59 f.), but unlike the form-critics, 
apparently allows Jesus the use of allegory. For example, in the illustration 
of the “binding of the strong man” (Matt. 12:29), ‘Satan is ‘the strong 
man’ and ‘his house’ is This Age. The strong man’s goods are demon- 
possessed men and women” (p. 48). The treatment of the Kingdom 
parables, for the most part, is excellent. All idea of evolutionary growth, 
or of human effort to “bring in’’ the Kingdom is removed. The point is 
rather the contrast between the tiny beginnings and the glorious consumma- 
tion of the rule of God. Especially fine is Ladd’s differentiation between 
the two similar parables of the wheat and tares, and the drag-net. In the 
former, ‘‘the field is the world’’; the mixed character of human society is 
the point at issue. The latter refers to the narrower circle of professing 
believers, among whom are always some who, like Judas, are alien to God’s 
Kingdom (pp. 57, 63). Exegetes and preachers will do well to heed and 
develop this very fruitful suggestion. 

The author’s tendency to mediate controversial questions appears once 
more in his next-to-last chapter, ‘‘The Kingdom, Israel, and the Church”’. 
Dr. Ladd avoids speaking of the ‘‘Old Testament church” and states that 
the church began at Pentecost. He firmly asserts, however, the unity of 
the people of God: ‘‘The Kingdom of God which in the Old Testament 
dispensation was manifested in Israel is now working in the world through 
the Church” (p. 117). God has not two redemptive programs but one. 
This does not mean that God is finished with the Jew. Ladd takes quite 
seriously and literally Paul’s declaration in Romans 11:26 that ‘‘All Israel 
shall be saved”, but like the Apostle, does not specify in what Age or 
under what circumstances the restoration will take place. He nowhere 
insists that Israel’s conversion must come directly through the witness of 
the church during the present Age. It is a ‘future divine visitation”. 
This does not, however, obscure the fact that God’s dealings with the 
church and Israel are ‘‘two stages of the single redemptive purpose of God 
through His Kingdom” (p. 120). Although Ladd thus avoids extreme and 
one-sided positions, a more concrete elaboration of his own view would 
help to answer lingering questions. For example, he gives the ‘“‘new cove- 
nant” passage of Jeremiah 31:31-33 a futuristic interpretation (p. 72). 
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In view of this, and in view of the language of the passage, why not relate 
it more specifically to the conversion of Israel? This could strengthen Ladd’s 
case here, just as other Old Testament passages could strengthen his case 
for the millennium. 

The last chapter is a kind of missionary sermon on Matthew 24:14, 
describing the message, mission and motive of the church, and answering 
the question ‘‘When will the Kingdom come?” Dr. Ladd sets forth a 
“Biblical realism’’ which frankly recognizes the evil character of this Age 
without lapsing into morbid pessimism. Not worldwide conversion but 
worldwide evangelization is the goal. God’s plan is that the End shall 
not come until the church has completed its witness. While repudiating all 
date-setting, Ladd underscores the vital and often-neglected connection 
between eschatology and missions. His closing appeal to fulfill the Great 
Commission carries a conviction and urgency for which the reader has been 
effectively prepared. 

Ladd’s style is lucid and forthright; he carries his learning lightly, 
making skilful use of illustrations to speak to the layman in direct and 
practical terms. If he seems at times a bit repetitious, this is excusable on 
the ground that his work is really kerygma, and the kerygma deserves 
continual repetition from the lips of the people of God. 


J. RAMSEY MICHAELS 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


John H. Gerstner: Reasons for Faith, New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1960. x, 245. $4.00. 


“There are at least eight different and significant indications that this 
is a believing world’’ (p. 5). 

It is not with bated breath that Dr. Gerstner begins to set forth his 
reasons for faith. We learn that the recent wars revealed widespread 
faith. The present world crisis has precipitated a universal affirmation of 
faith; popular demonstrations of faith are numerous. Indications of faith 
are: a great increase in church membership, a conservative drift in biblical 
criticism, many intellectuals shouting their credos, and a development of 
irrationalism in all fields of science and art which is meant to provide a 
basis for faith by denying the sufficiency of reason. 

This is a brief way indicates the tone of this book. It is not lacking in 
daring and optimism. One wonders, however, if a book on faith should 
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not give a clearer delineation of what faith is. The reader gets the impres- 
sion that the term ‘‘faith’’ is a bit too general, and wonders if the reasons 
for such a faith might also follow this general pattern. 

This reviewer would like to have more explanation of the indications 
that this is a believing world. It would take much more explaining, for 
instance, to show that the irrational trends in the arts and sciences are 
producing faith instead of different concomitants of atheism. Also the 
increase in church attendance or church membership may indicate an 
unbelieving world instead of a believing world; such was the revelation of 
God to the ancient prophets. 

Part Two of the book deals with the existence of God and posits the 
starting point for such a belief in the soul or mind of man. The validity of 





any experience must depend on the experiencer. We are utterly dependent 
on this soul of ours even for a knowledge of the soul. We cannot doubt the 
soul for even in the act of doubting we must assume that we are. “If we 
think that we cannot trust our thinking, we must trust our thinking that 
we cannot trust our thinking. If we doubt, we must trust the minds which 
doubt, and thus we must not doubt if we would doubt. There just is no 
escape from dependence on the mind” (p. 25). In this reasoning, says 
Gerstner, skepticism is self-contradictory. It professes to be skeptical 
about everything but it is not skeptical about its own skepticism. Thus 
it is that, beginning as we must with the mind, the first question we ask is 
about the world around us. Why, for instance, is there something rather 
than nothing? 

The author starts the theistic argument by showing that ‘something 
is the matter with matter”, especially if we take it to be the first cause. 
Matter basically is an effect not a cause. To show the type of reasoning 
common in the book a citation may suffice. ‘‘Matter itself cannot account 
for the life-principle, unless, of course, we wish to posit spontaneous 
generation. If we did, we would have something without any cause coming 
out of nothing from which nothing comes” (p. 31). 

There is no way, says Gerstner, of avoiding the causal argument. Our 
world and universe argue that the cause back of them is one cause. A 
cosmos, or ordered whole, implies a single ordering mind back of it. 

The teleological argument or the evidence of purpose in the world shows 
that the original or first cause must be purposive. The author of purpose 
must be purposeful. ‘Or to put it another way, the first cause must be 
intelligent” (p. 35). The theistic argument continues, based on the uni- 
versal sense of right and wrong. He who denies the sense of right or wrong 
exercises it himself. ‘In any intellectual judgment concerning right and 
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wrong the moral sense is also present’’ (p. 39). Now, though conscience is 
exercised by man it is not from man, it is from the first and ultimate cause. 
Our first cause, therefore, must be moral. A cause cannot produce morality 
in others without possessing it in itself. Also, continues the author, the 
first cause must be self-conscious since, if it is not, it lacks the first essential 
part of personality. For a cause to function morally yet unconsciously 
would be a contradiction in terms. ‘... conscientiously conforming to 
the right is consciously conforming to the right. And consciously con- 
forming means that the first cause is a moral Person’”’ (p. 48). 

Dr. Gerstner thinks there is some cogency to the ontological argument 
for God’s existence. In its Anselmic form, says Gerstner, the argument is 
incapable of refutation because its critics must assume its position in order 
to attack it. Also, says he, the attack is really mounted against the causal 
argument which in turn is basic to the whole theistic argument. In defend- 
ing the causal argument the author insists that we do not say that every- 
thing must have a cause, but that every effect must have a cause — this 
saves us from the ‘‘deadly infinite regress ... . There must be an uncaused 
cause. That point stands” (p. 53). 

Gerstner in these chapters on the theistic arguments borrows heavily 
from the past. His neatly contrived argumentation in places savors of the 
logic of the Schoolmen. It would be unfair however to say that the work 
is merely eclectic or simply a summary. There are new variants. The 
work also demonstrates considerable erudition and ripe scholarship. This 
is especially apparent in the later chapters where the book also seems more 
profitable. This reviewer feels, however, that a man of Gerstner’s breadth 
of scholarship should have contrasted or compared the two main methods 
of apologetics. Dr. Gerstner has followed the older method of apologetics 
and no doubt has made out a very good, if not the best, case for it. But 
he is no doubt familiar with the more recent school of apologetics. If he 
is not sympathetic therewith, he could at least have compared the weak- 
nesses and strengths of both positions. Such a project by this or any author 
would constitute a major contribution to theology. 

Debates over the validity of argument in the so-called theistic proofs 
can go on and on. But it seems to this reviewer that the main weaknesses 
of the age-old arguments have not been cited in this book. Something 
stands in the way of these ‘‘proofs” and that is the God of the Bible. Here 
is a Being too important ever to be a subject for debate. The knowledge 
of God is primal in man. A man who sets out to prove that he had a mother 
has already denied something most vital both to his own existence and 
thinking.’ Now the relationship between man and God is infinitely greater 
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than that between son and mother. This whole philosophical notion of 
hanging God in the balance between existence and non-existence has no 
warrant in Scripture. But Dr. Gerstner says, ‘‘our minds are our inevitable 
starting points. There is no going beyond them. There can be no other 
starting point” (p. 49, italics mine). 

The question is, Has he not thus denied the greater, the more primal, 
the more ultimate starting point, namely the Creator of the mind? Disre- 
garding or doubting the Creator is hardly the function of the creature 
and why name such an omission reason? The God we are supposed to 
arrive at after long, laborious proofs is somehow much smaller and con- 
siderably less important than the God of the Bible. At least we got along 
fairly well without him for a while or until we proved him. And can we 
escape the feeling that we did some rather smart thinking also before God 
came in? Do not the ‘‘proofs” deny the sovereignty of that God in whose 
light we shall see light? 

Gerstner says that ‘‘seek and ye shall find” seems to be written large 
over the universe. God wants to be found, he has left clues everywhere 
that ‘“haply men might feel after him and find him’. Why, we may ask, 
does the author not fill out the picture by the biblical teaching that men 
should seek for God though they do not? The picture of men seeking God 
must be balanced with the clear teaching that men are busy suppressing 
the knowledge of God which they have ever possessed. Why this shying 
away from realism? But is it not more than a shying away from realism? 
The scriptural teaching that all men deep down in their hearts know God, 
have always known him, does something drastic to the whole impulse 
and proceedure of the theistic proofs. The fact that this knowledge of 
God is very powerful in man, so powerful indeed that he must struggle to 
keep it down in order to practice evil, does not help to oil the wheels of the 
philosophical system. 

Gerstner claims that the deity of Christ is the strongest of all arguments 
for the inspiration of the Bible simply because this Christ certifies that the 
Bible is inspired, and if he is the Son of God he is incapable of error. But 
insists the author, if this is circular reasoning it is false. We cannot argue 
from the authority of the Bible to the authority of Christ, and from thence 
to the authority of the Bible. So, says the author, ‘‘we begin with the Bible 
without assuming its inspiration.... We begin with the Bible, not as 
inspired, but merely as a trustworthy document historically speaking”’ 
(pp. 85 f.). 

This reviewer wonders if this is not a poor escape from the charge of 
arguing in a circle. Surely the imagination balks at this split level idea of 
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scripture, one level historically trustworthy, but uninspired, and the other 
level inspired? Better admit arguing in a circle, but what a circle, and what 
an argument! 

The work of Dr. Gerstner on the miracles, the prophecy, and the archae- 
ology of the Bible will prove to be of great value to the preacher and 
the teacher. 

In considering the objections to the Christian faith which come from 
Evolution and Anthropology, Gerstner has basic and important things 
to say. One could wish therefore that the treatment were more exhaustive. 

The author, moving constantly in the student world, has met repeatedly 
the objection to faith which he calls Determinism, or the idea that we 
believe what we believe simply because we were taught that way. Dr. 
Gerstner has a unique way of answering this ever present objection to faith. 

Here, with reservations noted, is a solid book. The author maintains a 
high view of the Scriptures and scriptural Christianity throughout. If the 
argumentation at times brings us close to the logic-chopping of the scho- 
lastics, it is nevertheless always thought-provoking. 

There are some excellent chapters containing material about the Bible. 
The way in which this material is documented and organized makes it a 
good book for the church library. 


R. K. CHURCHILL 


Garden Grove, California 


D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones: Studies in the Sermon on the Mount. Volume 
one. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1959. 
320. $4.50. 


When a minister states as his profound conviction that ‘‘the greatest 
need of the Church today is a return to expository preaching”’ (p. vii), and 
then puts forth a volume purporting to meet that need, his readers have a 
right to expect something beyond the ordinary. This reader, for one, has 
not been disappointed. The Minister of Westminster Chapel in London 
has given us thirty sermons, covering the fifth chapter of Matthew, which 
were delivered in the morning services. While most sermons cannot stand 
the test of being published without much editing, Dr. Lloyd-Jones’ sermons, 
although taken down in shorthand, are most pleasant to read. Frequent 
repetition and other sermonic techniques are used, but there are no wasted 
words. As one reads he does not try to imagine being in church and hearing 
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them. He is in a service of worship. He is hearing the Word preached. 
One cannot judge these sermons; they judge him. 

These sermons are so exciting that the reader can stop and examine 
them only with the greatest reluctance. But when he does so (as a re- 
viewer must) he recognizes that they are quite untechnical but very schol- 
arly. The author is such a capable and unassuming expositor simply 
because he knows the central message of the Bible so well, and understands 
the Sermon on the Mount in its proper relation to both the law and the 
gospel. He repudiates both the social gospel approach and the dispensa- 
tional. Also rejected is the view that in the Sermon on the Mount our 
Lord elaborates and expounds the Mosaic law, giving it a higher spiritual 
content than contemporary interpretations. This view fails to take into 
account the Beatitudes. For although the Sermon on the Mount expounds 
and explains the law at certain points, ‘‘the Beatitudes immediately take 
us into a realm that is beyond the law of Moses completely”’ (p. 14). The 
sermon is a grand elaboration of Christ’s ‘‘new commandment’’. It is not 
an ethical code, but a description of character, illustrating in certain 
particulars what Christians are meant to be. “It is as if our Lord says, 
‘Because you are what you are, this is how you will face the law and how 
you will live it’”’ (p. 28). 

To help in the interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount the author 
gives some negative rules. If one finds himself arguing with any statement, 
there is something wrong, either with the person or his interpretation. 
Again, the interpretation is wrong if it appears to be ridiculous or impossible 
to fulfill. Likewise if any interpretation contradicts the plain teaching of 
Scripture, it is erroneous. Again and again these principles are brought to 
bear upon Lloyd-Jones’ exposition. He does this most interestingly in his 
interpretation of Jesus’ treatment of the jus talionis and his prohibition of 
resistance. The object of this Mosaic legislation was not to urge men to 
take an eye for an eye, and to insist upon it every time; but rather to check 
the horrible spirit of revenge which men have always been inclined to carry 
to great excess. It was given not to the individual, but to the duly ap- 
pointed magistrates. Man must not take the law into his own hands or 
justice will not be done. The Pharisees had missed the point. They felt it 
was their personal right and duty to demand an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. Against this background our Lord gave his frequently- 
misunderstood prohibition of resistance. This injunction, like all the rest, 
is for Christians, for only one who has been born again is capable of keeping 
it. It is not for this sinful world, either for nations or unregenerate in- 
dividuals; it does not teach pacifism or socialism. The key to this section 
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is verse 42, ‘‘Give to him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn not away”. ‘‘As you read this paragraph, your first feeling 
when you come to verse 42 is that it should not be there at all’’ (p. 278). 
The theme seems to be non-resistance plain and simple. ‘“‘Then suddenly: 
‘Give to him that asketh thee...’ And at once we feel like asking, What 
has this question of borrowing to do with resisting evil and not hitting 
back, or with fighting and killing? How does this come in? There, we are 
given a clue to the understanding of the principles our Lord is here in- 
culcating. He is concerned the whole time about this question of the 
‘self’ and our attitude towards ourselves. He is saying in effect that if we 
are to be truly Christian we must become dead to self” (pp. 278 f.). Christ 
is treating of one’s attitude toward himself in the areas of self-defence, 
revenge, injustices suffered or unfair demands imposed. Finally he deals 
with the attitude of self to personal possessions. Thus Jesus does not set 
forth the impossible or the ridiculous teachings some would extract from 
the text. Neither does he set aside the teaching of the Old Testament. 
There is no challenge to capital punishment, warfare or the right of private 
property. ‘‘He is saying, if you like: ‘If any man would be My disciple, 
let him deny himself (and all his rights to himself and all the rights of self), 
and take up the cross, and follow Me’”’ (p. 279). 

The author feels that the most obvious feature of the life of the church 
today is superficiality (p. 9). Although he mentions that this is true 
particularly of her conception of holiness and her whole approach to the 
doctrine of sanctification, he is also severe in his attack on revivalism 
(pp. 10, 18), and on the “personality cult’ (pp. 46 f.). 

While the first Beatitude certainly pertains to an aspect of justification 
by faith, it is careless to assert that ‘‘there is no more perfect statement of 
the doctrine of justification by faith only than this Beatitude” (p. 42). 
Such language stands out in contrast to the rest of the book which is 
characterized throughout by careful statement of sound doctrine. 


These are excellent sermons. The wise preacher should not attempt 


another homiletical production on the Sermon on the Mount without 
consulting them. We are happy to know that the second volume has just 
been published. 


EUGENE BRADFORD 


Wyckoff, New Jersey 
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John A. T. Robinson: Jesus and His Coming. New York and Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1957. 192. $4.00. 


The substance of this book by the dean of Clare College, Cambridge 
formed the Noble Lectures given at Harvard University in 1955. Stimu- 
lated by the discussions at the Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches in 1954, which had the Christian hope for its main theme, the 
lectures were a contribution to the modern reappraisal of the doctrine of 
the second coming of Christ. 

In his effort to get to the ground floor of the doctrine, which to our 
author is the New Testament level of doctrinal reconstruction, Robinson 
brushes aside both the fundamentalists and those who take a mythological 
view of the last things. To him fundamentalists, who naively regard the 
biblical statements as predictive, formulate their doctrine of the last things 
merely by assembling texts and arranging them into a coherent map of 
the end. On the other hand, while agreeing substantially with the inter- 
pretive insights of those who hold that the biblical statements about the 
end of the world are not to be taken as literal history but as myth — that 
is, as theological convictions about the ultimate sovereignty of God in 
Christ — Robinson does complain of their uncritical and undiscriminating 
approach to the biblical data itself. Even Dodd’s realized eschatology 
comes in for censure as failing sufficiently to sift out the strata of the New 
Testament material. 

According to Robinson, what are the strands that make up the fabric of 
the New Testament with regard to the last things? In an analysis that 
reminds us of F. C. Baur’s Hegelian reconstruction Robinson assumes that 
two opposing sources are evident — the prophetic and the apocalyptic — 
which two are made to harmonize by editorial adjustments in our existing 
New Testament. 

By the prophetic source Robinson means the primitive eschatology of 
Jesus which, like that of the Old Testament prophets, was simply a way 
of understanding the days in which he was living in the light of the ulti- 
mate judgment of God. It had reference, therefore, to his contemporaries 


in Palestine and was concerned with the culmination of his earthly ministry 
in divine vindication. Thus, he interprets the parousia parables (following 
Jeremias) as crisis parables, intended solely to arouse a deluded people to 
a realization of the awful gravity of the hour. To this situation within 
the ministry of Jesus and before the cross Robinson gives the term ‘‘pro- 
leptic eschatology’’. What he distinguishes as ‘‘inaugurated eschatology” 
has reference to Jesus’ ultimate vindication which came at the time of the 
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cross, the resurrection, and the ascension, an anticipation of which we see 
in the transfiguration and a fulfilment of which we find in the appearing 
of Jesus to his disciples in Galilee following his resurrection (cf. Matthew 
28:16-20; a passage Robinson assumes with Dodd to have been trans- 
posed from Mark 16, where it stood as Mark’s original ending). The 
coming of the Son of man in the clouds of heaven he takes (following T. 
W. Manson) not to be a divine, semi-divine, or angelic figure coming down 
from heaven to bring deliverance, but a human figure going up to heaven 
to receive it. Wherever else Jesus seems to be teaching a parousia of an 
apocalyptic and catastrophic nature, we must suspect an editorial height- 
ening inserted by a church which misunderstood Jesus’ original intent, 
and which gave his words a chronological rather than a moral significance. 
Indeed at one point, in giving vent to words unbecoming a scholar, Robin- 
son declares, ‘‘So far from being the original cream of the gospel, untouched 
by human hand, the Synoptic apocalypses represent the teaching of Jesus 
already well seasoned, cooked and labelled in the kitchens of the Medi- 
terranean underworld and tricked out in well-defined courses as ‘food for 
the fed up’”’ (p. 100)! 

As for the other New Testament source — the apocalyptic — Robinson 
has little sympathy with it, as it is secondary, late, and represents the 
thought of a misdirected church. This source is evident thoughout the 
New Testament and is particularly observable in the apocalypse of Mat- 
thew 24, 25, the Marcan apocalypse (Mark 13), Peter’s speech (Acts 
3:13-26), Paul’s early eschatology (II Thessalonians 2:1-12), the alleged 
second century apocalyptist (II Peter 3:3-10), and the visions that com- 
pose the book of Revelation. In this strand much is made of the details 
of the end, outlining the features of supernatural occurrences when God 
brings to pass the catastrophic climax to this age. Robinson insists that 
the same sort of transition — from the prophetic to the apocalyptic — ap- 
pears in the Old Testament. There, he says, the prophets deal only with 
contemporary trends and not with prediction, while the later apocalyptic 
writers envisioned a supernatural overthrow of the existing order. 

If the prophetic source of the New Testament eschatology is the more 
primitive and therefore mirrors the thought of Jesus, why did the apoca- 
lyptic strand arise? Why did the church work over the data slanting it 
so as to include a second advent of Christ? Addressing himself to this 
question, Robinson finds an answer in the apparent difficulty the church 
encountered in seeing a victorious vindication of Jesus in the cross, resur- 
rection, and ascension. Had the Christ come in the clouds of heaven or 
not? Did the Messianic event take place or not? Divided on the answer 
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to this crucial question, the church, especially that in Galilee and the 
north, later that in Antioch of Syria, edited the tradition producing a 
compromise: Christ had come and yet he would still come. Hence, the 
idea of two comings, the first separated from the second by an interval. 
And herein, in the resolution of this dilemma, must be found the origin of 
the idea of the second coming of Christ! 

Ignoring Robinson’s ruthless ripping of the Gospels into shreds (la- 
beling this ‘‘primitive’’, that ‘‘secondary”; calling this ‘“‘original’’, that 
“editorialized”) we may indorse his concepts of ‘‘proleptic eschatology” 
and “inaugurated eschatology”’. In a real sense the last days were at hand 
in Jesus’ own person during the days of his flesh. And in a still greater 
manifestation the last days had their debut with his death, resurrection, 
and exaltation to heaven. Having thus far concurred with our author, 
we feel compelled to give his view yet a third label: “‘apocopated eschatol- 
ogy’’. For without a catastrophic, supernatural, literal event to terminate 
the course of this age and to usher in the final visible stage of our Lord's 
kingdom any New Testament eschatology cannot but be considered 
abridged and mutilated. Eschatology has lost all significance if it is 
reduced to mere symbol, picture, or myth. We must insist that the second 
coming of Christ, visible and personal, is not to be suppressed. With 


Cullmann we must say that ‘‘such a mutilation would entail the arbitrary 
suppression of a great number of verses’ (The Early Church, London, 
1956, p. 155n). 


FRED CARL KUEHNER 


The Reformed Episcopal Seminary, Philadelphia 


ed. Russell L. Mixter: Evolution and Christian Thought Today. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. 224+16 plates. $4.50. 


This symposium by thirteen authors, published for the November 1959 
centennial of Darwin’s The Origin of Species, is an appraisal of the theory 
of evolution by members of the American Scientific Affiliation, whose 
purpose ‘‘is to study those topics germane to the conviction that the frame- 
works of scientific knowledge and a conservative Christian faith are 
compatible’. Each of these essays was subjected to critical review by 
every other author and revised accordingly. 


As a summary of the present status of thinking in the various branches 
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of science discussed, this volume is outstanding. While the articles, being of 
necessity elementary in their treatment, give therefore no indication of the 
competence of the men in their respective fields of research, they do give 
evidence of greater balance and perspective than is displayed by some 
prominent specialists in these fields. Indeed, the restraint and caution 
with which the data are studied is the most prominent and noteworthy 
characteristic of this symposium from the scientific perspective. 

From the biblical perspective, the situation is less commendable, nor is 
there the same respect for biblical data as for scientific reports. Despite 
the earnestly professed adherence to Christian faith, there prevails a 
treatment of Scripture which is practically cavalier. Indeed, the title is 
scarcely justified in that the Christian aspect is lightly treated by the 
scientists, and, in the main, left to the theologian, Carl F. H. Henry. As an 
instance of this, oft-repeated, notice George K. Schweitzer’s statement: 
“Biblical language is not the precise language of modern-day science; it is 
popular, phenomenal, and ofttimes poetical. Thus we are not to look for 
intricate detail, but for basic underlying principles” (p. 47). Others like- 
wise speak of Genesis one in similar terms, as witness Walter R. Hearn 
and Richard A. Hendry, who see it as ‘‘a brief but beautifully poetic 
narrative’ which ‘‘gives little specific information about the ways in which 
God has worked in nature, possibly because such details are irrelevant to 
the major theme of his revelation of himself”’ (pp. 67 f.) For them, ‘‘the 
legitimate question of limitations imposed by the actual words of Scripture”’ 
is easily answered: ‘‘The authors of this chapter consider the expressions 
in Scripture regarding the creation of life to be sufficiently figurative to 
imply little or no limitation on possible mechanisms. Others may disagree 
with this conclusion” (p. 69). But is ‘‘figurative’’ language an evasion of 
meaning or is it not rather an instrument of clarification and a type of 
precision? This “‘poetic’’ and hence loose and general sense of Scripture is 
frequently referred to. In view of the fact that Jesus rested the doctrine 
of life after death on the tense of a verb (Mark 12:18-27) and Paul the 
covenant of faith on the singular form of seed (Gal. 3:16), it must be 
asserted that Scripture speaks precisely even if it does not use the language 
of the laboratory, which is very far from being the only form of precision. 
If poetic language eliminates strict interpretation in favor of only ‘basic 
underlying principles”, then what happens to the doctrine of the virgin 
birth? Genesis one is highly propositional in contrast to Matthew 1-2, and 
Luke two. The unhappy fact is that Genesis one has, in almost every age, 
been approached with the theological, philosophical and scientific pre- 
suppositions of that age and so interpreted, rather than being permitted, 
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with the whole of Scripture, to provide those presuppositions. It is to be 
feared that these men refuse to acknowledge any interpretation of Genesis 
1-11 which might put them at radical odds with contemporary science. 
The basic defect of these studies, however, is philosophical, and then 
scientific and theological. There is a radical absence of a consistently 
Christian philosophy of science. Henry in his excellent essay, written with 
a gentlemanly restraint of criticism for his scientific fellow-writers, never- 
theless observes, ‘‘What Christian thinkers unfortunately have failed to 
do is to elaborate a schematic philosophy of science based on revealed 
theism, from which standpoint forceful questions can be levelled at the 
competitive secular philosophy of science” (p. 220). The A.S.A. was 
summoned to consider the elements of such a philosophy very recently in a 
forthright and powerful statement of ‘“‘The Need for an Evangelical 
Philosophy of Science” by Thomas H. Leith (Journal of the American 
Scientific Affiliation, December, 1959, pp. 3-13). Let us review briefly 
some of Leith’s comments. He cites Alexander Ross in 1646 as calling 
attention to the unhappy status of factuality: ‘‘ ‘Whereas you say that 
astronomy serves to confirm the truth of Holy Scripture you are very 
preposterous; for you will have the truth of Scripture confirmed by as- 


tronomy, but you will not have the truth of astronomy confirmed by 
Scripture; sure one would think that astronomic truths had more need 
of Scriptural confirmation than the Scripture of them’”’ (ibid., p. 7). 
What is this needed confirmation? Leith states it clearly: 


As a man sows his axioms so shall he reap his deductions. No one can 
validly deduce more than that with which he begins. If he does not start 
with God as sovereign he will not end up with Him. Nor can a man 
induce the Biblical God from observations in nature. A God who might 
act in nature doesn’t prove that He did. Also, God is not exhausted in 
His natural revelation and it is thus insufficient to give all truth about 
Him as Hume pointed out long ago (ibid., p. 10). 


Man’s criteria, insists Leith, can only be derived from God himself, and a 
Baconian science which claims to approach factuality without preconcep- 
tions is ‘‘a figment of the imagination”. ‘Scripture must be seen as the 
unique revelation of the Archimedean point of truth which is God.” 
“Hence the propositions of Scripture become axioms in a truly Christian 
Philosophy”’ (ibid., pp. 10-12). This view, so ably expounded, and safe- 
guarded, by Leith, has also been extensively developed by Cornelius Van 
Til and Herman Dooyeweerd, and defended by others. 

The approach of this symposium is radically different. According to 
Hearn and Hendry, 
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Scientific investigations must always be mechanistic in their outlook, 
because it is only in this narrowed frame of reference that the scientific 
method can operate. It is probably true that many non-believers have 
welcomed mechanistic interpretations of phenomena, and especially of 
the origin of life, feeling that such interpretations would make belief in 
God unnecessary. Such an attitude is indicative of a basic misunder- 
standing of the Christian idea of God and the way by which we come 
to know him. Belief in God is never forced upon us, no matter what our 
level of understanding of natural processes. God cannot be found by 
scientific knowledge any more than he can by scientific ignorance. The 
mechanistic view and the teleological, philosophical, or theological view 
of nature are complementary to each other and not antithetical (p. 69). 


J. Frank Cassel expresses his dissent from this statement, declaring, ‘‘A 
Christian’s assumptions or presuppositions must be Christian” (p. 163), 
but fails to develop this thesis consistently. For it is not enough to hold a 
Christian faith: the concepts of factuality and hypothesis as maintained by 
contemporary scientific thought are consistently anti-Christian. If it be true 
that God is the Creator, and that ‘‘the heavens declare the glory of God; 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork” (Ps. 19:1), then all factuality 
makes an inevitable witness which man either accepts or evades. According 
to Paul, ‘‘the invisible things of him since the creation are clearly seen” 
(Rom. 1:20), and unbelievers “hold down” the truth in unrighteousness 
(Rom. 1:18; “hold down” or ‘“‘holding down’”’ is considered to be the 
meaning by Kenneth S. Wuest, and many other scholars). To begin with 
this presupposition involves holding to a radically different concept of fact 
and hypothesis from that of scientists who believe in a world of brute 
factuality, lacking in design, causality or purpose, and to be understood in 
terms of basically mechanistic or naturalistic processes. Such a concept 
prejudges the outcome far more than Christian presuppositions, which 
require a humility before God-given factuality and an honesty with regard 
to the God-given interpretation of factuality. 

But what is the approach of the symposium? Wilbur L. Bullock, writing 
in The Gordon Review (reprinted in Eternity, ‘‘Evolution and/or Creation”, 
July 1960, pp. 10-12, 31), states, ‘‘We must always be willing to examine 
and alter our position in order to be as faithful as we know how to both 
God’s words and God’s works even though this may make us unpopular 
with our non-Christian colleagues or with our non-Christian friends” 
(p. 31). Thus, ‘‘'God’s words and God’s works” are put on an equality, 


Scripture and science as equal and either complementary of competing 
sources. But Scripture cannot be so equated without damage to faith; it 
does not ask to be a substitute for observation but to govern the pre- 
suppositions of observation. In actual practice, the writers of the sym- 
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posium base their observations on radically anti-Christian premises and 
then try to harmonize the results with Christian doctrine, so that Scripture 
comes in a very lame second. Bullock himself gives evidence of this 
harmonization in his statement here concerning Darwin’s concepts of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest. ‘“‘But such a proposition is just 
the naturalistic way of expressing the theological concept of the providence 
of God” (p. 119)! The truth of the matter is that Darwin’s concept is the 
naturalistic substitute for God’s providence, and a substitute concept or 
imitative concept is as much at odds with the reality as Fiihrer Hitler was 
with Messiah Jesus. Donald S. Robertson and John Sinclair write, 


In evaluating the contribution of genetics to evolution and its significance 
to the Christian, we must remember that the scientist has assumed a 
mechanistic universe which he feels can be understood if properly 
observed and analyzed. His working hypothesis while engaged in 
scientific endeavor has no room for a God that can fortuitously interrupt 
this smoothly working machine. Since this is the working hypothesis of 
science, it was only a matter of time before theistic explanations of 
origins were abandoned in favor of mechanistic ones. Thus the theory 
of evolution came along as an inevitable consequence of the scientific 
procedure (p. 89). 


After this observation, we hopefully look for some recognition that, because 
evolution is ‘‘the inevitable consequence of the scientific procedure” on 
mechanistic and anti-theistic lines, some recognition of the need for Chris- 
tian presuppositions and a radical re-evalution on those premises will 
follow. Instead, we find God banished from science! According to Robert- 
son and Sinclair, 


In conclusion, it is interesting to note that it is impossible to demonstrate 
God’s creative activity from within the realm of scientific discovery, 
just as it is also impossible to demonstrate his sustaining activity. 
However, these relationships of God to his creation are not anti-scientific 
just because they cannot be demonstrated by science. They are con- 
cepts that are outside of the realm in which science operates and thus 
science has little if anything to say about their validity. These are 
questions that must be answered by faith (p. 91). 


But God can never be ‘‘demonstrated” by any activity or system which 
begins by eliminating him. And the Christian claim is not that God can be 
demonstrated by the facts but that no facts can be explained or demon- 
strated apart from God, that what knowledge the covenant-breaker has he 
holds by borrowed premises, because, as Van Til has ably pointed out 
repeatedly, on consistently non-Christian premises no knowledge is pos- 
sible. The concluding sentence of Robertson and Sinclair is especially 
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revealing: ‘‘These are questions that must be answered by faith”. Some 
questions are answered, according to this symposium, by science, and 
others by faith. Hence their insistence, in order to give science free sway, 
on the “‘poetic’”’ nature of Scripture: it would be upsetting to take creation 
and the flood in too strict a sense, and it must be insisted, whatever the 
textual reading, that a loose sense is the best scientific and religious sense. 

There is thus a realm for science, and a realm for faith. But how to join 
the two? Sinclair has tried doing just that in an essay on ‘‘New Genes” 
(JASA, December, 1955, pp. 12-14). To this, T. Hinton, Department of 
Zoology, U.C.L.A., made answer: 


In my opinion, it is never fitting for a true scientist to deviate from the 
natural cause explanation. If some god can create new genes out of 
nothing at will, then there is no point in any of us seeking the basis of 
life. And as long as there is any doubt in Mr. Sinclair’s mind then he 
certainly is in the wrong field. His reasoning is very similar to that of 
the communists who decided that since a supernatural force was indi- 
cated, genes could not exist — this is very dangerous reasoning (ibid., 
p. 14). 


In terms of Hinton’s definition, none of the authors of the symposium is 
“‘a true scientist”. They begin uniformly on mechanistic premises and 
seek a natural cause explanation. In this scheme of things, God is a total 
outsider, and he can only become another name for man’s ignorance. Both 
progressive creationism (evolution with a more pious name) and theistic 
evolution fail to commend themselves to scientists because they are bastard 
products, representing a crossing of two hostile strains which produces a 
sterile offspring. The authors have no desire for a conflict between the 
two strains; it is hardly conducive professionally to advancement. But 
the results of their forced union are only productive of frailty or sterility. 

Although we are told that the authors are all ‘‘committed to the evan- 
gelical Christian doctrine that the world and its living members are the 
result of the activity of God as declared in the Holy Scriptures’ (p. 6), 
their outward and emotional adherence to evangelical Christianity does not 
erase the fact that they are intellectually and scientifically Thomistic in 
their thinking. Indeed, this volume is a better exposition of Thomistic 
principles than the Duquesne Symposium on Evolution (1959). For Thom- 
ism, the reason of autonomous man is capable of impartially and objectively 
investigating the truths of creation, by means of philosophy, science and 
other disciplines, and only in certain areas, where investigation is impos- 


sible, do revelation and faith enter in to supplement reason. The inevitable 
consequence of this approach, which made man’s science independent and 
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autonomous, was to render God only another name for ignorance or the 
unknown, and thus hardly anything deserving of faith. As a result, 
Occam’s philosophical razor neatly removes God from the picture as rightly 
irrelevant and unnecessary. For this symposium, the methodology and 
underlying philosophy of factuality, hypothesis and rationality are those 
derived from contemporary science, and presuppose a system in which 
God is by definition irrelevant and merely a name for ignorance. Hinton’s 
objection is basically sound, for we cannot switch axioms and presupposi- 
tions mid-stream. We cannot have one set of premises for our observations 
and another for our conclusions, as these authors insist on doing. 

It will not do to point to the similarities between providence and Dar- 
win’s hypothesis. Much more indeed can be pointed out: The Darwinian 
and evolutionary concept of natural processes out-miracles God, in that 
built-in miracles and omnipotence are presupposed at every step in a blind 
and insentient process. The evolutionary concept of the universe requires 
a faith in comparison to which biblical Christianity requires but little, but 
the evolutionary faith is ready to swallow camels and retain man’s auton- 
omy rather than face the offense of accountability and Godly creaturehood. 

These men are evangelical churchmen and Thomistic scientists, an 
untenable and compartmentalized situation, basically schizoid in nature. 
They are aware that evolution is by no means proven, may indeed by the 
nature of the case be unprovable, but its validity remains in that the 
presuppositions of science call for such an explanation. This leads to 
peculiar statements, as witness the following by James O. Buswell, III: 


One of the chief drawbacks to the anti-evolutionists, from Darwin’s 
early critics to the present day (familiar as some of their leaders are with 
the data), is that their activities and literature have been almost com- 
pletely wrapped up in arguments over petty fragments of the record, 
assuming that to attack evolution as a total philosophy one must show 
the data upon which the assumptions are based to be untrue (p. 169). 


Before analyzing this amazing statement, it should be noted that Buswell 
stands out for his willingness to admit that not all creationists must be 
considered the ignorant and “‘ ‘obnoxiously anti-cultural, anti-educational, 
, the ‘‘ ‘hyperorthodox 
by Buswell, pp. 168 f.). That some opponents of evolution have been such 


” 9 


and anti-scientific’ of Ramm’s account (cited 
is clearly true, but a fair reading of the past century’s history will place 
the burden of offense with evolutionists, By and large, the symposium’s 
writers find Ramm’s Christian View of Science and Scripture very much 
to their taste. 

But to return to Buswell’s statement, which says, in effect, ‘‘Don't 
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confuse the issue with facts”. It seems we are in error in ‘‘assuming that 
to attack evolution as a total philosophy one must show the data upon 
which the assumptions are based to be untrue”’ (p. 169). It should be noted 
that this statement, like every other, was subjected to the editorial scrutiny 
of every writer (p. 5). What then is evolution? The writers want it both 
as a body of impartial observations of nature, open to universal examina- 
tion, and yet a philosophy which is a faith beyond facts and incapable of 
disproof. At every point, mixed premises predominate, and ‘‘scientific 
creationism” is the strange result. Moreover, it is frequently inferred that 
because changes have taken place in nature and these changes can be called 
evolution, we are therefore, if honest, all of us compelled to accept some 
kind of evolution! By a marvellous process of re-definition, we are all made 
“evolutionists” on penalty of dishonesty; men can all be made believers 
in ‘‘God” by the same process of re-definition, but it is doubtful if either 
the cause of science or faith is promoted by such an approach. Even 
Bullock, who protests against the equation of speciation and evolution by 
‘the average evolutionist” as ‘‘unfair’’ (p. 121), still writes, in The Gordon 
Review and Eternity (July, 1960, p. 12), ‘‘As the theory of evolution encom- 
passes, in part, the small changes which all must accept, it follows that we 
must admit some evolution has taken place’”’. 

We are asked repeatedly to make a leap of faith from inconclusive data 
to evolution. For example, Irving W. Knobloch, after a very careful and 
conscientious survey of what is called ‘‘The Role of Hybridization in 
Evolution” but is actually a survey of hybridization as such, declares, ‘‘If 
hybridization plays only a minor role in evolution, as some maintain, it is 
very strange indeed that there are so many vigorous, fertile hybrids in 
existence today, and more being found each year by those who earnestly 
search for them” (p. 103). To “‘prove’’ hybrids is one thing, to ‘‘prove” 
evolution another. Again, to demonstrate the reality of one is not to 
demonstrate the other unless by definition everything constitutes proof of 
the basic presupposition. Knobloch has only demonstrated, in terms of a 
particular approach, that hybrids exist. More than that, he has not shown. 
In view of the complexity of the problem of defining species, the problem 
of hybrids is correspondingly difficult. The phenomenon is real, but what 
is it? Knobloch himself clearly states, ‘‘There have been almost as many 
definitions of a species as there are biologists” (p. 94). Does the present 
state of knowledge permit the extensive theorizing so prevalent on every 
side of the issue? The authors are cautious in their surveys of the present 


state of research, far more so than most writers. In stating conclusions, 
they tend to abandon that reserve. 
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V. Elving Anderson writes to the issue in stating that ‘Evangelical 
Christians need a basic outlook which will permit them to view the growing 
body of scientific data and hypotheses without fear or hesitation, but with 
considerable interest and anticipation. This will be possible only as we 
continue to develop a comprehensive philosophy of science, a statement of 
the ways in which God is, and has been, related to the universe” (p. 134). 
He finds such a philosophy pointed to by Tayler Lewis in his statement, 
“It is because the Scripture doctrine of the Word, or Logos, in nature, 
has so fallen out of our theology, that we dread so much the appearance 
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of naturalism (p. 135; the citation from Lewis is from J. P. Lange: 
Genesis, trans., with additions, by Tayler Lewis and A. Gosman). Carl 
Henry echoes this emphasis in the one clearly unhappy aspect of his essay 
on “Theology and Evolution” and looks for integration ‘‘through the 
recovery of the Logos as the key to creation, revelation, redemption, 
sanctification, and judgment — in other words, as the center of reference 
for science, philosophy, religion, ethics, and history” (p. 221). But the 
Logos as a principle has been used and has led to a destruction of Christian 
categories by its abstractness, as witness some patristic thinking. In 
Thomistic hands, following Aristotle, the Logos as structure brought back 
meaning to the universe but cut it loose from God, and faith was given 
only the area of mystery beyond the universe. The Logos has either tended 
to be an abstract universal emptying the world of meaning or a concrete 
universal, which as the basic principle, incarnates meaning in the universe 
and empties eternity of meaning. Neo-orthodoxy, by its Christ-, or Logos-, 
centered philosophy, has tried to bridge the gap but only to exhaust God 
in his relational aspects and thereby again absorb all into flux and relativity 
and confound itself. The Logos in isolation from his ultimate context 
becomes an emptied concept. The ontological trinity is alone the safe- 
ground for philosophy and the only key to knowledge, as Van Til has 
pointed out. 

We regret that this book cannot be commended. Its writers are able 
men, and the purpose of the American Scientific Affiliation an attractive 
one. It would be a delight to have opportunity to praise their work. But 
the unhappy fact is that the group is a better exponent of Thomism than 
of biblical Christianity. Even the name reflects this. It is motivated, not 
by cowardice or by a lust for academic respectability, but by an earnest 
faith which holds that its authors are scientists like every other scientist, 
carrying on research on the same premises, the only difference between 
them being ‘‘religious” rather than ‘“‘scientific’. This equation and sense 
of common ground is the essence of Thomism. The question needs seriously 
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to be raised: Can a consistent Christian be a Thomist, and should he be a 
member of an implicitly Thomistic society? The name and the approach 
typify a philosophy which seeks to escape the offense of biblical faith but 
succeeds only in escaping its victory. 


Rousas JOHN RUSHDOONY 


Santa Cruz, California 


R. B. Kuiper: To Be or Not to Be Reformed. Whither the Christian 
Reformed Church? Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1959. 
194. $2.95. 


The author does not predict what the answer to the subtitle of this book 
will be, but he does see perils within and without the church to the con- 
tinued Reformed character of its witness. He writes this volume ‘“‘to 
provide both warning and encouragement” (p. 7). 

Professor Kuiper is not a casual observer of the denomination for which 
he expresses concern, but is well-qualified to serve as watchman upon its 
walls. Nurtured within her, he has served as pastor of several congrega- 
tions and as teacher and administrator in her educational institutions. 
Also, an absence of several years from direct participation in the life of the 
Christian Reformed Church provides him with a needed perspective for a 
more objective critique. 

What are some of the dangers which confront the church? The ever- 
present danger of theological unbalance is one. Heterodoxy on the one 
hand and orthodoxism on the other hand must be shunned. Preaching must 
be controversial as well as positive in the face of the existence of such 
errors as Arminianism, neo-orthodoxy and hyper-Calvinism. While isola- 
tion from the American theological and ecclesiastical scene has ‘‘made it 
comparatively easy for the church to resist the various forms in which 
herterodoxy asserted itself on that scene’’ (p. 38), yet emergence from that 
isolation may find the church ill-equipped to deal with those errors. Isola- 
tion has allowed a Reformed pattern of life to develop undisturbed by alien 
philosophies but has also been an impediment to serious consideration of, 
and involvement in, the social problems of American culture. Emergence 
from isolation may find the church more dependent on its traditions than 
upon the true genius of its Reformed character, conformity to the truth of 
holy Scripture. Numerical and material growth may lead the church away 
from its emphasis on a self-consciously Reformed membership. 
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Evidently the soil is being prepared for the sowing of tares among the 
wheat in this fruitful Reformed field. A candid evaluation of the present 
state of the church leads the author to state “what makes the Christian 
Reformed Church of today peculiarly vulnerable to heterodoxy is a sad 
dearth of doctrinal discernment” (pp. 38f.). ‘Generally speaking, our 
people cannot distinguish between truth and error as they should. Most of 
them know very little of what is going on in the ecclesiastical and theological 
world round about them and are practically unaware of the prevalent 
heresies of the day” (p. 147). 

But Professor Kuiper does not believe that all is lost. He lauds that 
which has made the church great in the past. The problems which face 
this denomination could only be present where there has been a concern 
for Reformed faith and life in the past. In his discussion of such topics as 
“The Church and Its Schools’, ‘‘The Church and Common Grace”, and 
“The Church and the Antithesis” the author’s criticisms assume that the 
church has thought and acted upon Reformed lines in these areas. His 
concern is that what is good may be retained, progress made, and what 
error has been allowed to enter into the church’s thinking be corrected. 
The book seeks to make a balanced critique. 

Kuiper writes in his characteristically lucid style of many aspects of the 
life and work of the church. His remarks are for pulpit and pew alike. 
Particularly concrete are his suggestions for more interesting and relevant 
preaching. For example, he seeks to discourage catechismal preaching 
which attempts to ride two horses at the same time: the text of the cate- 
chism and the text of Scripture. He asks the question: ‘‘Would it not be 
more to the point, and consequently more effective, to make unmistakably 
clear what the catechism teaches, to show convincingly that this teaching 
is derived from Scripture, and to stress strongly its practical import, 
particularly for this day and age?” (p. 146). 

To the mind of this reviewer three notes which are struck again and 
again in this volume are of utmost value for the life of any branch of the 
visible church today. These are: the vital importance of doctrine, the 
centrality of the doctrine of salvation by sovereign grace, and the supreme 
authority of holy Scripture as the inspired and infallible Word of God. 
In exhorting the church to avoid orthodoxism which is expressed by 
doctrinal complacency or static orthodoxy, Kuiper writes: ‘‘To stress life 
to the detriment of doctrine is no less foolish than to stress doctrine to the 
detriment of life . . .. We shall do well to remember, too, that depreciation 
of truth leads inevitably to rejection of truth. There is but one step 
between indifference to doctrine and theological liberalism” (p. 46). 
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Kuiper praises the Christian Reformed Church for continuing to hold 
to historic Calvinism. He says, “‘the doctrine of salvation by the sovereign 
grace of the triune God has been upheld in the Reformed theology as in no 
other. That doctrine is the very core of Scripture and of the Reformed 
faith alike. Precisely that is the glory of the Reformed faith. It is con- 
sistent orthodoxy. And such is the orthodoxy of the Christian Reformed 
Church”’ (p. 30). This emphasis is repeated in the chapters on the cove- 
nant, the message of evangelism and on ecumenism. It is apparent that 
the author feels impelled to stress this doctrine because of his enthusiastic 
dependence on the Bible as the inerrant Word of God. Again and again 
he sets this high doctrine of Scripture over against the modern error of 
neo-orthodoxy. In as diverse areas as the operation of schools and the 
practice of personal piety he calls the corporate church and its individual 
members to recognize the Bible as the only infallible norm for faith and life. 

In considering the position of the Christian Reformed Church in relation 
to the modern ecumenical movement, Kuiper correctly points out that in 
the light of II Cor. 6:14-18, ‘‘it would be evil for the Christian Reformed 
Church to join either the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America or the World Council of Churches” (p. 174). 
However, he commends membership in the Reformed Ecumenical Synod 
and presents reasons for membership in an evangelical council if such 
membership does not compromise the distinctive witness of the Reformed 
body. He opposes participation by the Christian Reformed Church in 
united theological education on the Nigerian mission field, because such 
participation would, in his judgment, ‘‘constitute a step toward union at 
the expense of specifically Reformed theology” (p. 181). 

Since this volume is a somewhat detailed analysis of the present state 
of the Christian Reformed Church, it is not feasible to take space to 
comment on each of the many problems raised. It would seem to this 
reviewer that anyone seriously interested in the maintenance and progress 
of a Reformed witness in this hemisphere should study this book. It surely 
is the duty of every Reformed believer to evaluate his own communion’s 
adherence to and advancement of the Reformed Faith. This is a necessity 
if a Reformed church is constantly to be reforming. Not everyone has the 
courage or even the opportunity to publish his views. How fortunate we 
are to have this work from the pen of an elder statesman who has been 
active in the thought and life of several Reformed communions in America. 


LeRoy B. OLIVER 


Abington, Pennsylvania 
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Gordon D. Kaufman: Relativism Knowledge and Faith. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1960. xiii, 141. Paper, $3.75. 


In Theology Today (Vol. XV, No. 1) Dr. Kaufman wrote an article having 
the title, “Can a Man Serve Two Masters?” In this article he dealt with 
Paul Tillich’s view of the relation of philosophy to theology. 

Kaufman finds Tillich’s ‘‘method of correlation’ rather unsuccessful 
because it ‘‘fails to grapple with the root problem in the relation between 
philosophy and theology”’ (ibid., p. 69). Tillich does not do justice to the 
historical character of Christianity. 

Tillich does, of course, refer to the uniqueness of Christ. He does this 
particularly in his notion of Kairos. ‘‘But, the historical point of view in 
which the notion of Kairos began appears lost in a new absolutism. This 
fate of the idea of Kairos in Tillich’s hands is indicative of Tillich’s entire 
development, away from historically oriented thinking, toward ahistorical 
attempts to delineate superhistorical principles” (pp. 74 f.). 

We must look therefore for a philosophy that will ‘‘do better justice to 
the theological notions of sin and Fall than do Tillich’s ahistorical categories 
of autonomy and theonomy”’ (p. 76). 

Such an historical philosophy ‘‘would not, however, be a ‘Christian 
philosophy,’ that is, a philosophy which attempted to explicate and defend 
in philosophical terms the basic affirmations of the Christian faith. For in 
this historical philosophy that which is concrete and specific for Christian 
faith would necessarily be treated in abstract and general terms. Thus, 
instead of showing how Christ is the center of history, the concern here 
would be to show how every philosophical perspective finds its focus and 
meaning in a historical event which is the center of history — the Christ — 
for it’’ (idem). 

Kaufman’s book gives us such an historical philosophy. Part I deals 
with the problem of relativism. Relativism, properly speaking, wants to 
do full justice to the alogical factors in human knowledge and experience 
(p. 8). There are two kinds of relativism, external and internal. The 
former seeks to give a series of ‘‘objective”’ analyses of historical periods and 
cultures. But no one is objective. So true or internal relativism seeks to 
enter sympathetically into the development of human culture. It ‘‘at- 
tempts to understand from within and to appreciate fully the claims to 
truth of alternative philosophical positions”’ (p. 20). 

How then are the ‘‘many contradictory awarenesses of normativeness 
and obligation to be related to each other?” (p. 21). Where do we stand 
when we judge of various claims to truth? Does the necessity of having a 
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standpoint of our own refute relativism at once? (p. 21). Not at all. Of 
course we need a standpoint. But a standpoint outside the stream of 
relativism would be without any help. 

Part II seeks therefore to find a true anthropological basis for human 
knowledge in terms of relativism itself. Every attempt must be made 
“to do justice to the problem of’’ relativism ‘‘in its own terms’’ (p. xi). 
We therefore ‘‘begin at the very lowest level of mental activity” (p. 29). 
How do we become conscious of anything at all? How does ‘“‘the subject- 
object polarity’’ emerge? (p. 32). 

We cannot follow Kaufman in the details of his story. In substance he 
finds that ‘“‘thinking is relative because the thinker himself (in the very 
structure of his consciousness), the system of meanings and concepts with 
which he does his thinking, and the problems to which he directs his 
thinking — all are relative to the historical and psychological situation” 
(p. 63). 

Thus Pilate’s question ‘‘What is Truth?” is likely to vex man to the end 
of his time (p. 64). There is to be sure an element of universality in human 
thinking (p. 71). Further there is an element of “‘logical interconnected- 
ness” too (p. 75). But the ‘‘most that can ever be held for any logic is, 
as Collingwood has said, that it ‘is an attempt to expound the principles 
of what in the logician’s own day passed for valid thought ....’”’ (p. 77). 

Human thought must therefore always continue to seek for further 
unification of its experience. It must hold before itself the ideal of complete 
comprehension of that experience (p. 79). The human self has the power 
to transcend itself indefinitely (p. 81). ‘‘The final standard or criterion of 
thought, which stands behind every particular act, is the ideal of complete 
unification of all the contents of consciousness” (p. 82). Of course the 
ideal of perfect unity can never be achieved. It must always be the goal 
of human experience forever. 

Part III then traces the metaphysical and theological significance of this 
process of historical thought. If there is never any absolute beginning to 
human thought how is it to get started? And if there is never any final 
conclusion to be reached how is the distinction between good and evil or 
right and wrong to be maintained? Philosophy and theology always make 
coherence the ultimate criterion of truth (p. 92). Yet no absolute coherence 
can be reached by anyone. Is the metaphysical quest then worth-while? 
Are we not pursuing a phantom if we undertake it at all? (p. 101). 

Of course we must go on. ‘‘Metaphysics is a necessity of thought”’ and 
“must be undertaken.... We must needs regard the ultimate term 


to which the metaphysical exterprise comes as somehow expressive of our 
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actual relationship to Reality’’ (idem). The ‘“‘claim that our structure of 
meanings is in rapport with the Real involves a kind of indemonstrable 
faith”’ (idem). ‘‘The highest and most fundamental concepts of meta- 
physics must” therefore “always be symbolic; they can never be under- 
stood literally because, when understood literally, they refer to conditioned 
objects, not to that which is the ground of all conditioned objects. As we 
have seen, our concepts are always imaginative constructs, which hold 
together many Erlebnisse in unified patterns” (p. 102). Therefore the 
truth of metaphysics resembles the truth of art. “Like art it involves an 
intuitive grasp and expression of profound meaning, which makes possible 
a comprehensive apprehension and interpretation of experience” (idem). 

Little need now be said about theology. The truth about the Real must 
be known to man in history. ‘The metaphysical problem raised by the 
fact that this meaning of history always becomes known in history at some 
concrete point of history is the problem of Christology —a problem which 
underlies every affirmation of meaning”’ (p. 108). Christianity begins its 
interpretation of human experience from Jesus of Nazareth (p. 109). In 
this, its position is unique. But others also have their Christs. ‘In this 
generalized sense, then, every philosophical position requires, and can be 
subjected to, Christological analysis for, as we have seen, every position is 
actually immersed in history and draws its meaning from some (implicit 
or explicit) center of history, or, as we might now say, from some ‘Christ’ ”’ 
(idem). 

Faith in Christ leads on finally to faith in providence. Through our 
Christology we believe ‘‘that that which gives meaning to the past and 
present can bring the future, with all its openness and indeterminateness, 
under its sway” (p. 111). But “the position here taken is of course no 
proof either of the existence of God or that Jesus Christ is coming on the 
clouds of heaven on the ‘last day’ of history, or anything of the sort... . 
Rather, it tells us that at the deepest level of our beings we believe that 
meaning overcomes meaninglessness in history, and this is in fact what 
we live by” (p. 112). 

Has Kaufman, we ask, in this book really done better justice to history 
than Tillich? Is there any more uniqueness in his Christ than there is in 
the Christ of Tillich? 

Kaufman is quite right when he says that Tillich’s Christ is not really 
unique. Tillich’s Christ is, as Kaufman argued in his article, in the last 
analysis reducible to an instance of an ahistorical principle. But the Christ 
of Kaufman is no more unique. This Christ too is, in the final count, but 
an illustration of a principle, even though of a more historical principle. 
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Kaufman’s final trust is not in the Christ who is really prior to man but in 
man as he constructs his Christ. Kaufman apparently seeks in all serious- 
ness to construct what may in a sense be said to be a theological anthro- 
pology, that is, an anthropology whose ‘fundamental character is deriv- 
ative from and consonant with the Christian understanding of man and 
God’s relation to him’”’ (p. xi). Yet as he said in his article on Tillich he 
does not want a Christian philosophy. He must at all costs express the 
specific affirmations of the Christian faith in ‘abstract and general terms”. 
Thus he too, after all, is seeking to serve two masters. 


CorNELIUS VAN TIL 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Maurice F. Wiles: The Spiritual Gospel. The Interpretation of the Fourth 
Gospel in the Early Church. New York and Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1960. x, 182. $4.75. 


In the introduction to his book Maurice Wiles takes note of the fact that 
scholars in recent years have shown great interest in the interpretation of 
John’s Gospel. Within the brief period between+1953 and 1956 three major 
works on the Fourth Gospel appeared in England alone, the works of C. H. 
Dodd, C. K. Barrett and R. H. Lightfoot. At the same time there has 
been a revival of interest in patristic studies, particularly on the European 
continent. Wiles has sought to make a contribution to both fields by 
devoting his book to a study of the exegesis of the Fourth Gospel in the 
early Greek fathers. 

Mr. Wiles’ book is both interesting and valuable as a contribution to the 
study of the Fourth Gospel because it deals throughout with problems of 
current interest in Johannine studies as seen through the eyes of the early 
Greek fathers. In fact, the book is constructed along the lines of a modern 
introduction to the Gospel of John. The first six of the nine chapters which 
make up the body of the work have the following titles: ‘‘The Authorship 
and Purpose of the Gospel’, ‘‘The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic 
Gospels”, ‘‘Historicity and Symbolism”, ‘‘The Signs’’, ‘‘Leading Ideas of 
the Gospel’, ‘‘The Fourth Gospel and The Gnostics”. Chapters seven 
through nine deal with the Christology and the redemptive teaching of the 
Gospel. Thus the book enables us to see modern problems in the study of 
the Fourth Gospel through the eyes of ancient scholars. For example, in 
the light of positions adopted by certain men in Reformed circles today it is 
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interesting to read of the way in which these early writers struggled with 
alleged discrepancies in matters of detail in the Gospels. 

The thought of any really great man of ancient times nearly always 
constitutes a good introduction to the modern study of the subject upon 
which he has written. This is particularly true of the early fathers on John. 
The ‘‘Spiritual’’ Gospel drew forth their best efforts, and despite all the 
faults of their commentaries one may find in them passages of great beauty 
and subtlety. As an example of their keenness we may note the comment 
of Cyril of Alexandria on John 3:16, that unless the Son is fully of the 
essence of the Father, then the giving of the Son for us does not display 
any remarkable love on the part of the Father (p. 84, n. 2). 

In treating these matters the author has given primary attention to the 
three commentaries of Origen, Cyril of Alexandria and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia. He has also drawn freely from the homilies of Chrysostom. 
The author draws out clearly the exegetical principles which guided these 
early writers in their interpretation of John, and so has produced a work of 
importance for any who are interested in the history of the interpretation 
of John’s Gospel. 

Mr. Wiles has also made a very valuable contribution to patristic studies. 
Throughout the book he is engaged in comparing and contrasting the 
methods of the outstanding representatives of the two leading exegetical 
schools of the period, the schools of Alexandria and of Antioch. The Gospel 
of John is a particularly fruitful area for such a study. From Alexandria 
we have large portions of the commentary of Origen and practically all of 
that of Cyril of Alexandria. From Antioch we have in translation the 
commentary of Theodore of Mopsuestia, a contemporary of Cyril, and the 
homilies of Chrysostom, the greatest of the Antiochene preachers. Thus 
we are able to compare and contrast the methods and results of the study 
of leading men of both schools in comment on the same biblical book. The 
author has done this work with great ability. He gives a clear and fair 
picture of each of these men as an exegete. One sees their weaknesses and 
their greatness brought out by an array of references to their works. 

One of the many helpful features of the book is that it makes better 
known the commentary of Theodore, a work that has not been so easily 
accessible as the others. Only fragments of it were known until an early 
translation into Syriac was discovered in 1868, and first published in 1897. 
It was not translated into Latin until 1940 when J. M. Vosté performed 
this service. 

Chapters seven and eight are a very fine account of the role which the 
exegesis of the Fourth Gospel played in the great Christological contro- 
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versies of the period. Particular attention is given to the Christological 
exegesis of Cyril and Theodore in the light of Cyril’s charge that Theodore 
and his predecessor, Diodore, were the sources from which Nestorius 
derived his heretical views. 

In the continuing controversy over the relation of Theodore to Nes- 
torianism, the author takes the position that Theodore wished to remain 
faithful to the traditional formulae of orthodoxy. He clearly meant to 
recognize the divine and human natures in Christ and the unity of his 
person. He recognizes that it is the custom of Scripture to attribute things, 
whether they be of a divine or human character, simply to the one Christ. 
Yet Theodore does not always follow this practice himself. He uses many 
unfortunate expressions which seem ‘‘to imply the action of one element in 
Christ in independence of the other”’ (p. 137). Despite his orthodox inten- 
tions, these statements do contain the root-errors of Nestorianism. 

In the final chapter, ‘“‘The Gospel of Salvation’’, the author limits himself 
to a comparison of the exegesis of Cyril and Theodore. The book concludes 
with a brief evaluation of the work of these early fathers as commentators. 
There is a good bibliography of books both ancient and modern and a very 
ccmplete index of proper names and texts. 


RICHARD M. Lewis 
Berkeley, California 


John Murray: The Imputation of Adam’s Sin. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. 95. $2.00. 


The material presented in this book is an exposition by Professor John 
Murray of Westminster Seminary of the classic passage of Romans 5, 
verses 12-21, dealing with the imputation of the first sin of Adam to all 
the members of the human race. We regard it as an unanswerable defense 
of the Reformed interpretation of this passage. The author begins by 
addressing himself to the question whether the renewed emphasis in 
theology on mankind’s solidarity in sin and guilt is identical with the 
classic Protestant doctrine of mankind’s participation in the guilt of 
Adam’s trespass in the garden of Eden. His answer is that the two are not 
identical. 


The book consists of five main parts: ‘‘Syntactical Construction’’; ‘‘The 
Sin Contemplated”’; ‘‘The Union Involved’’; ‘‘The Nature of the Imputa- 
tion”; and “The Sin Imputed”’. 


The chapter on ‘‘Syntactical Construction” is made necessary by the 
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fact that verse 12 consists of an unfinished comparison: ‘Therefore, as 
through one man sin entered into the world, and death through sin; and 
so death passed unto all men, for that all sinned”. This leaves the sentence 
hanging in mid-air. Is this a case of faulty grammar? Not at all, says 
Murray. There is a reason why the comparison in verse 12 is interrupted. 
Paul’s thought requires a parenthesis. In fact, Murray thinks of vss. 13-17 
as containing two parentheses, not one. Verses 13, 14 are suggested by 
the words: “‘in that all sinned”’ (vs. 12) and verses 15-17 by the statement 
in verse 14: ‘‘who is a figure of him that was to come’”’. The thread broken 
off at verse 12 is resumed in verse 18. 

Under the heading: ‘‘The Sin Contemplated”, the author exegetes the 
key statement in verse 12: “‘in that all sinned”. The context proves that 
here Paul teaches that when Adam sinned all sinned in the sense that the 
guilt of his sin was by imputation the guilt of all his posterity. With great 
acumen Murray refutes the Pelagian and the Roman Catholic exegesis of 
this pregnant clause. He contends that what Paul meant to say in verse 12 
is explained in verse 18, namely, that as through the one trespass of Adam 
condemnation came to all men, so, through the one act of righteousness 
performed by Jesus Christ, the free gift came unto all men to justification 
of life. The sin which Paul has in mind in verse 12 is the one and only sin 
which is the sin of all men, infants included, namely, the one sin of the one 
man Adam. That same thought is expressed five times in this celebrated 
passage (vss. 15, 16, 17, 18, 19). 

It appears from Murray’s extended discussion of the Roman Catholic 
position at this point that he prefers the term ‘“‘imputed sin’’ to “‘original 
sin”. It seems to us that by original sin Murray means what we usually 
call original pollution. Therefore when he rejects the view that the sin of 
Adam referred to here is original sin he is using that term in the narrow 
sense of original pollution. 

Calvin’s interpretation differs radically from that of Rome in that he 
regards original sin as being a radical depravity, not merely the absence 
of original righteousness; yet to Calvin the “‘sin’” mentioned in verse 12 
is only original sin (in Murray’s sense of the term), that is, the corruption 
with which we are born and which we inherited from Adam. To this the 
same objection holds as to the view of Rome. 

What ‘‘sin’’ is meant in the clause: ‘in that all sinned’’? On the basis 
of a number of specified considerations, Murray argues for the identity of 
the ‘‘sin” referred to in verse 12 and the “‘one trespass’’ of Adam mentioned 
in verse 18. In his threefold argument for this position we find the same 
irresistible sweep of closely knit and cogent reasoning which generally 
characterizes Professor Murray’s writings. 
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In chapter three the author points out that the principle of solidarity 
is rooted in Scripture. Though the importance of the individual should 
not be underestimated, we should recognize the fact that the principle of 
solidarity is operative in all fundamental human institutions. This prin- 
ciple comes to its broadest expression in racial solidarity. It enables us to 
assent to the proposition that the one sin of Adam can be construed as 
the sin of all. 

But what is the nature of the union between Adam and his posterity? 
There is, of course, first of all the fact that Adam was the father of man- 
kind. But this is not a sufficient explanation of our solidarity with Adam. 
What other relationship must we assume in addition to the genealogical? 

Two views are here discussed. The first is the realistic approach, ad- 
vanced by W. G. T. Shedd and A. H. Strong. According to these writers 
human nature was specifically and numerically one in Adam. Each human 
individual was actually present in Adam. Therefore when Adam sinned 
all actually sinned. 

Murray says it is a mistake to think that those who advocate the rep- 
resentative view deny that the race was seminally one in Adam and that 
he was our natural head; however, they insist that this alone is not suffi- 
cient to explain the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his descendants. Nor 
do those who hold to the view that Adam was our divinely appointed 
representative deny that the corruption of his soul was transmitted to his 
children. The question is whether the additional factor is that the whole 
race in its individual totality actually existed in Adam, or that he was 
ordained by God to be the representative of all his posterity. 

Murray contends that Calvin is wrongly quoted as supporting the 
former position. Calvin’s view is merely that Adam’s corruption was 
transmitted to all his descendants. Neither did Augustine support the 
realist position, though he does say that ‘‘all were that one man”’. 

Murray now takes up the objection of Shedd to the idea of the rep- 
resentative union of Adam and his posterity as the ground for the imputa- 
tion of the sin of the former to all who are included in the latter. His 
objection is that such imputation would be an arbitrary act of sovereignty. 
The answer of the writer is, to our mind, convincing. Murray holds that 
even though our human nature, as Shedd asserts, were specifically and 
numerically one in Adam, we would not have been present in Adam 
individually — which would have been necessary to participate personally 
and voluntarily in his sin. Moreover, the analogy of Romans 5:12-21 is 
against Shedd’s explanation. The oneness of the union between Adam and 
his posterity must have its parallel in the oneness between Christ and the 
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believers. There is no point in the comparison between Adam and Christ, 
if Christ is the representative head of those who are his, while Adam is not 
the representative head of his race. Murray puts it succinctly in the 
statement, ‘‘that discrepancy enters at the very point where similitude 
must be maintained” (p. 34). 

Further, says Murray, there is no basis in Scripture for the realist 
position. Representationists as well as realists admit that, according to 
Scripture, Adam and his posterity are one seminally; for, as Hebrews 
puts it, we were all ‘“‘in the loins of Abraham’’; but for the additional 
postulate that human nature existed in Adam as an entity that is ‘‘specif- 
ically and numerically one’’ (p. 35) there is no evidence in the Bible. 
Finally, the realist position fails to do justice to the idea, present in many 
human institutions, of man’s moral responsibility for the actions of his 
representatives. 

At this point we cannot refrain from stating that all through the section 
of the book just reviewed we are puzzled to know just what is the difference 
between holding with Scripture that all men were seminally in Adam (“in 
his loins’’) and the theory of Shedd and others of the specific and numerical 
existence of all men in their father Adam. Just what does it mean that we 
were seminally in Adam? That in him was contained the sum of all the 
qualities and characteristics of his descendants? If not, what does it mean? 
Can biology shed some light on the matter? 

Murray now presents the representative view. The idea of the rep- 
resentative union of Adam and his posterity does not exclude that of 
Adam’s natural headship. Three grounds are adduced for the writer’s 
position, which, as the reader knows, is the traditional position in Reformed 
theology. First, if the basis for the imputation of Adam’s sin were merely 
the fact that we were in the loins of Adam it would be impossible to explain 
why only the “one trespass” of Adam, not all of them, is the trespass of all 
men. Second, the passage in I Corinthians 15 about the first and the last 
Adam implies that the relationship of Christ to man is after the pattern 
of the relationship which Adam sustains to his descendants. But that 
relationship, according to Scripture, is one of representation. Third, 
according to Romans 5 the principle according to which righteousness and 
life through Jesus Christ operate, namely that of imputation, must be the 
same as that according to which sin, condemnation, and death operate, 
since Adam is called the type of him that was to come. 

In chapter three the author deals with the nature of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to his descendants. Two contrasting viewpoints are discussed 
regarding the manner in which Adam’s sin was charged to our account. 
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They are called mediate imputation and immediate imputation. Mediate 
imputation means that the imputation of Adam’s sin was mediated by 
hereditary corruption. The corruption precedes the imputation. Imme- 
diate imputation means that imputation precedes the corruption of our 
nature. 

At this point the author engages in a broad discussion of the controversy 
between Placaeus, who proposed the theory of mediate imputation, and 
his opponents Rivetus and Maresius—a controversy which continued 
into the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and in the nineteenth 
century was transplanted to the United States, where it ultimately issued 
in the complete abandonment of the notion of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity. Murray sets forth the positions of Samuel Hopkins, 
Nathanael Emmons, Timothy Dwight, and Nathaniel W. Taylor; but 
special attention is given to the views of Jonathan Edwards. Murray 
holds that Edwards embraced the Calvinistic viewpoint of immediate 
imputation, though others disagree. In this section Murray engages in a 
type of close reasoning which only an alert mind can follow. It requires 
real mental acumen to plumb the depths of Edwards’ argumentation on 
the subject. 

In expounding the doctrine of immediate imputation, Murray turns 
once more to Romans 5:12-21 to show that a sound exegesis of the passage 
supports that doctrine. He grounds his contentions on four propositions: 
(1) the immediate conjunction of the sin of Adam and the death of all 
men; (2) the immediate conjunction of the sin of Adam and the condemna- 
tion of all men; (3) the immediate conjunction of the sin of Adam and 
the sin of all men; (4) the analogy, or comparison, of Adam with Christ 
as supporting immediate imputation. As the righteousness of Christ is 
imputed to us apart from the righteousness implanted in believers in 
regeneration and sanctification, so the one trespass of Adam is imputed 
to us immediately and not through the medium of our inherited depravity. 

In his final chapter Murray answers the question, What does it mean 
that Adam’s sin is imputed to us? In what sense is his sin our sin? What is 
meant by the ‘“‘imputation”’ of his sin to us? Murray admits that the term 
is not literally found in Scripture. Yet it is a good term. When we read 
that sin is ‘not imputed” where it is forgiven or that sin is not imputed 
where there is no law (Romans 5:13), the implication is that sin ts imputed 
to those who are not forgiven. Imputation is reckoning. If Adam’s sin is 
imputed to us by God, then God reckons it as our sin. Now, the question 
is, Just what was reckoned to Adam’s posterity? 

At this point the writer discusses the view of Charles Hodge that the 
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imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity was merely the laying upon us 
of the obligation to satisfy divine justice by enduring the penalty of Adam's 
sin. Hodge contends that the blameworthiness (culpa) of that sin was 
not imputed to men. Murray questions Hodge’s explanation. Doubtless, 
the imputation of sin involves the liability to punishment. But is that all 
that Paul means when he declares that all sinned in Adam? Moreover, the 
parallel to the imputation of Adam’s sin is the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness. But does not justification mean more than that we receive 
the judicial benefit of Christ’s righteousness, namely, freedom from pun- 
ishment? Is not Christ’s own righteousness imputed, charged up, to the 
believer so that he is righteous and blameless even in the sight of God? 

Hodge appeals to Owen but Murray quotes Owen as declaring in one 
place that there can be no guilt of punishment (reatus poenae) where there 
is no reatus culpae (guilt in the sense of blame). Appeal is made by Murray 
to Van Mastricht, Calvin, Zanchius, Amesius, Turretine, and even to 
Lutheran theologians. 

To his exegetical objections to Hodge’s position Murray adds the 
theological consideration that it is unjust to impute liability to punishment 
unless the sin which makes one liable to punishment is also imputed. 

In reply to the question, What is entailed in the imputation of Adam’s 
sin so as to make it truly an imputation of sim? the author states that the 
words of Paul that we were ‘constituted sinners” in Adam must be ex- 
plained in the light of his other declaration that we were ‘‘constituted 
righteous” in Christ. The latter expression points to a judicial sentence, 
not to an inward condition. As the righteousness which springs from the 
obedience of Christ is imputed to us, so our judicial status as descendants 
of Adam is that which belongs to the disobedience of Adam. On the other 
hand, as the imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the believer is in- 
separable from the renewal of the heart in regeneration, so the imputation 
of Adam’s sin involved our subjective depravity. The depravity of our 
race is not merely the penal consequence of the imputation of Adam’s 
sin; it is entailed in the imputation of Adam’s sin. In this respect, there 
is a real difference between the imputation of Adam’s sin to his descendants 
and of our sin to Christ. Though Christ bore the guilt of our sin, was 
“made sin on our behalf”, we do not read that he sinned or that he was 
constituted a sinner. 


The above is a synopsis of Murray’s book. We have tried to present 
the author’s line of thought in a cursory way, in most cases using his 
own words but at times putting his ideas in words of our own. We hope 
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we have not misrepresented him and that our rather broad summary will 
whet the appetite of many who read these lines. 

Reading The Imputation of Adam’s Sin has been both an intellectual 
exercise and a theological treat. Here is a book that must be studied, 
not merely perused. It is a great work of a great theologian. We disclaim 
competence to offer criticism; for that reason we have been content with 
presenting it in what may be called compendium form. 

It is of special interest that among the Dutch theologians of our time 
Greijdanus and Schilder both favored the realist interpretation of the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity, though it was rejected by that 
master dogmatician Herman Bavinck. About a year ago Dr. G. C. 
Berkouwer of the Free University of Amsterdam wrote a series of articles 
in Gereformeerd Weekblad on a new commentary on Romans by Dr. Herman 
Ridderbos of the Reformed Seminary at Kampen, The Netherlands. In 
one of these articles Berkouwer writes on Ridderbos’ interpretation of 
Romans 5:12-21 and commends him for dissenting from those who regard 
this passage as a sort of excursion (wandeling). Instead he stresses the 
fact that this passage is a most essential part of the epistle. Berkouwer 
also agrees with Ridderbos that the representationist, rather than the 
realist, position on the imputation of Adam’s sin to his posterity deserves 
acceptance. At the same time he expresses approval of Ridderbos’ emphasis 
on the fact that the passage presents the Christ-Adam rather than the 
Adam-Christ parallel. For the central thought is that the grace of Christ 
is mightier than sin. Naturally, this does not in any way detract from the 
importance of what Paul teaches about the imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his descendants. 


Henry J. KUIPER 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


James G. S. S. Thomson: The Praying Christ. A Study of Jesus’ Doctrine 
and Practice of Prayer. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 
1959. 155. $3.00. 


Our hopes are kindled when we take up a book like this on the subject 
of prayer, for is not prayer, as Hugh Martin once said, the mightiest weapon 
that created natures can wield? 


This volume deals in its first two chapters with our Lord’s teaching on 
prayer and his practice. Chapter three is devoted to the study of our 
Lord’s great high-priestly prayer (John 17) and chapter four to ‘‘The 
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Lord’s Prayer’. Chapter five treats of his ministry of intercession in 
heaven and the final chapter examines the Old Testament phrase ‘‘Wait 
on the Lord”. 

There is much in these pages to ‘“‘challenge, humble and stimulate” 
the reader. Throughout there is a warmth of devotional tone and a wealth 
of wholesome exhortation. 

It sometimes happens that evangelical scholars who are skilled in the 
original languages of Scripture do not show the theological precision that 
is to be desired. There are instances of such inexactitude in this volume. 

Dr. Thomson mentions the parable of the Publican and the Pharisee. 
He says: ‘‘In order to understand the Pharisee we must place him against 
his Old Testament background”’ (p. 15). Would not “‘inter-Testament 
background”’ be better? Dr. Thomson goes on to say of this parable: ‘In it 
Christ teaches that under the new covenant of grace profession of ritual 
righteousness has no longer any place in prayer” (p. 16). But surely under 
the old covenant God rejected and condemned mere “‘ritual righteousness” 
in outright fashion again and again. 

On page 67 we read: ‘‘for three years He (Jesus) had labored and prayed 
to save him (Judas) from spiritual suicide’. Thomson does not take into 
account that Jesus ‘‘knew from the beginning... who it was that should 
betray Him” (John 6:64). He contrasts Peter with Judas: ‘‘Peter was even 
to deny his Lord, but there was an inherent quality in his character that 
made possible his rescue from the abyss’’. This is not the best way of 
putting the matter if we are to give the grace of God its due (cf. Luke 
22:32). 

Among other examples of loose statement are the following: 

Melchizedek ‘‘was a priest who, in his own person, fulfills forever all 
priestly functions’’ (p. 108); 

““God, whose love remains unchanged throughout, does not require to 
be reconciled to us, but we to Him” (p. 116). 

Dr. Thomson takes the Israelite king whose petulant outburst is recorded 
in II Kings 6:31 to be Ahab. This is not at all probable. It is far more 
likely that ‘‘this son of a murderer” was Ahab’s son, Jehoram. 

There are many precious insights in this book and much may be gained 
from its earnest exhortations and encouragements to pray. Its main thrust 
is fine, but it cannot be recommended as a sure guide on all points of 
interpretation. 


W. J. GRIER 


Belfast, Northern Ireland 
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Edgar J. Goodspeed: Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company. 1959. ix, 166. $3.50. 


Dr. Goodspeed has.come to embrace the view that Matthew the apostle 
wrote the first Gospel. His advocacy of the traditional view is welcome, 
and it is to be hoped that it will encourage others who have overlooked or 
ignored the compelling strength of the evidence for that view to reexamine 
their position. 

Goodspeed’s manifestly correct conclusion rests on considerations of 
varying merit. His argument for his new viewpoint is far from routine, 
and regrettably is not in every respect plausible. He makes much, for 
example, of a supposed special connection between Matthew and Isaiah, 
which it is necessary to challenge: Isaiah, Goodspeed maintains, influenced 
Matthew more than did any other book of the Old Testament. In support- 
ing this position, of course, he counts citations not only of Isaiah 1-39, but 
also of Isaiah 40-66. But he does not regard the citations from the latter 
section as coming from the circle of the prophet Isaiah, and he does not 
believe that the material in Isaiah 1-39 was really written by Isaiah. In 
the first thirty-nine chapters that material which comes from Isaiah’s 
times, 740-701 B.C., is really to be credited to Isaiah’s disciples, who 
preserved his message and gave it to the following generation. Isaiah 
himself suffered martyrdom, but he had “bound up his testimony and 
sealed his teaching in the hearts of his disciples” (see Isaiah 8:16-18), and 
they had recorded it after his death (pp. 12 f.). In later times men added 
to the original book of Isaiah practically as much extra material as the 
book had at first contained, material taken from later prophets. This 
procedure, Goodspeed thinks, was ‘‘a clear evidence of the high esteem in 
which Isaiah’s prophecies continued to be held; if they [men in after times] 
wanted to make sure of preserving a prophet’s work, they had only to 
append it to Isaiah!” (p. 51). Jesus was a close student of Isaiah, and was 
well aware of what he had done that his message might be preserved. 
Accordingly after Herod’s agents and the Pharisees had plotted to destroy 
him, he chose twelve disciples to preserve his message (Mark 3:14). In 
Matthew the account of this plot is followed by a long quotation from 
Isaiah which is referred to Jesus. Matthew is aware of Jesus’ great interest 
in Isaiah, an interest which undoubtedly extended to the passage Isaiah 
8:16-18. Goodspeed thinks that it is more than accidental that Jesus 
called Matthew, a tax-collector, after his life had been threatened. Tax- 
collectors were highly competent recorders. Isaiah’s message would have 
been lost had it not been for the ability of his followers to put it in writing; 
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Jesus made sure that his message would survive by choosing a competent 
recorder for his teaching: “Is it not highly probable that Jesus chose 
Matthew among his first close followers — he was the first individual he 
selected — with Isaiah’s heroic precedent in mind, and with the intention 
of binding up his message and sealing it in the minds of his disciples, as 
Isaiah had so effectually done? We cannot say, in view of what everyone 
knew had happened in the case of Isaiah, that ideas of this kind were 
unknown to him. Certainly, in Isaiah’s case this plan had had a very 


Do we need to be told after what Isaiah had said, that Matthew is to apply 
his skill to its natural purpose, since Jesus’ time is likely to be so short? 
Isaiah’s recorders had done their work well; can Jesus find as good a 
recorder? This is the unmistakable undertone of Mark’s crisp narrative. 
How much Isaiah was in Jesus’ mind, Matthew’s Gospel clearly shows’’ 
(p. 35). The twelve, then, and especially Matthew, were appointed to 
keep alive Jesus’ teaching, as the disciples of Isaiah had kept his alive. 
It may seem strange, in the light of the example of Isaiah’s disciples, that 
the disciples of Jesus did not at once produce an enduring written record, 
for Mark, on Goodspeed’s construction, did not appear until c. 70 A.D. 
Jesus’ disciples, however, believed that the time was too short for writing 
books and disseminating them (p. 56). When, after Peter’s death, Mark 
wrote his Gospel, Matthew was prompted to write his. He had previously 
made notes in Aramaic (to which Papias refers and which had been avail- 
able to the disciples), but now he writes in Greek. When Mark’s Gospel 
appeared, Matthew ‘‘must have awakened with something like awe to the 
thought, ‘Why, this is what Isaiah’s disciples did for his memory and 
message, and this is what Jesus meant us to do!’” (p. 56). 

No one need challenge certain points in this elaborate construction. 
Matthew does make a conspicuous use of Isaiah. Our Lord was well 
acquainted with the Book of Isaiah. The tax-collector Matthew did have 
an unusual competence for recording and writing, and our Lord must have 
had this in mind at the time when he called him. Our Lord’s ministry 
moved quite consciously against the whole rich background provided by 
Isaiah (and the rest of the Old Testament), But it is quite gratuitous to 
tie in our Lord and his disciples even partially with some ill-supported, 
conjectural view of the development of the book of Isaiah, and to make it 
appear that the truth of such a view was manifest to them. Isaiah 8:16-18 
provides anything but a robust foundation for Goodspeed’s theory. It 
says nothing at all about writing, and it is exegetically unsafe to infer 
writing from it. That the disciples of Jesus and Jesus himself were thor- 
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oughly convinced of the accuracy of Goodspeed’s exegesis of it would be 
quite remarkable. It is not cited by Matthew at the place where it would 
be most appropriate if Goodspeed’s view were correct — indeed it is not 
cited in Matthew at all. The New Testament, of course, knows nothing 
about dual or multiple authorship of Isaiah. The New Testament quotes 
the book of Isaiah more often than it does the works of all the other 
prophets combined, and it does so in such a way as to support the view 
that Isaiah was the author of the entire book which has traditionally been 
attributed to him. In Matthew, for example, the quotations are not only 
from the section 1-39, but notably also from the section 40-66. In Matt. 
3:3; 8:17; and 12:17 portions of Isaiah 40-66 are specifically attributed 
to Isaiah the prophet. 

It has been noticed that Goodspeed accounts for the relatively late 
appearance of the Gospels, on his reconstruction, on the grounds that the 
disciples expected the return of Jesus very shortly, and that they therefore 
thought there was not time for writing books and disseminating them. 
Support for this position is claimed from Matthew and curiously enough 
from a book which was admittedly written at a very early date, I Corin- 
thians (p. 48). Of course, Goodspeed holds that the letters of Paul really 
do not count, that they were not intended to be books, but ‘‘simply personal 
communications” (p. 119). This is an over-simplification, because the 
works of Paul were the writings of an apostle, many of them directed to 
churches, all of them authoritative, regulative documents. In the very 
epistle to which Goodspeed makes appeal there is a summary of the 
apostle’s gospel with historical details of enormous significance. I Corin- 
thians must be regarded as an important source book for early Christian 
history and doctrine, and in itself it attests an early recognition of the 
importance of writing for the purposes of the gospel and the church. A 
limited, one-sided view of the nature and design of the epistles of Paul 
has too long been taken for granted in certain circles, and is due for a 
thorough reappraisal. 

Study is warranted of Goodspeed’s effort to show that the Gospel 
according to Matthew reflects the interests of a man ‘of figures, a tax- 
collector. An instance of this is found in the genealogy of chapter one 
with its orderly arrangement into three fourteens. That Matthew intended 
to introduce Jesus as the first of a seventh seven is a striking conception, 
but questionable (p. 78). Much attention is merited by Goodspeed’s 
development of the argument that the interest in the identity of the author 
of a work in its Greek form in the first century may be cited in support 
of the traditional view of the authorship of the first Gospel. 
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Enough has been said to indicate that while Goodspeed has reached an 
accurate conclusion, he has by no means become a conservative in his 
treatment of Matthew or in his reconstruction of early Christian history. 
Further indications of this will be found, for example, in his abbreviated 
list of first-century Christian writings (p. 83) and in his view that the 
Virgin Birth idea was a ‘‘favorite feature of Stoicism” (p. 103). 

There is a large amount of repetition in the book. Reordering of materials 
and condensation would increase its effectiveness. 


Joun H. SKILTON 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Everett Tilson: Segregation and the Bible. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 
1958. 176. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


A careful serious reading of this book is bound to be a rewarding 
experience for all who desire to discover profound biblical insights into one 
of the most perplexing problems of our day. 

In chapter one, the author, a Methodist minister and an associate 
professor of biblical theology at Vanderbilt University Divinity School, 
examines Gen. 9:18-29 and the story of the confusion of tongues at Babel. 
Citing a variety of interpretations given to these passages, he shows the 
futility of seeking to use them as ground for the separation of races. In 
chapter two he rightly argues that the Bible does not concern itself with 
racial purity as such, but rather with purity of religion. Chapter three 
brings to light an assumption rarely articulated but widely practiced in 
Christian circles. It is that the denial of filial love to an individual is 
consistent with Christian ethics. The fallacy of this assumption is placed 
beyond dispute. In chapter four the author deals with the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. He shows that the doctrine 
of a limited fatherhood and sonship cannot rightly be used as a reason for 
segregation, or inaction in the social realm. But though the author does not 
indicate that there is a particular fatherhood and sonship, as well as a 
general fatherhood and sonship, the thrust of his argument and the truth 
of his conclusion as regards the general fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
of man will be evident to the open mind. There is an adoptive fatherhood 
and a sonship which is inclusive only of those who are new creatures in 
Christ, but when this doctrine is used to cloak one’s own prejudices, or 
to excuse one’s inaction in the social field, it is Pharisaism at its worst. 
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In the next two chapters the examples of Jesus and the apostles are 
discussed. There are some who insist that Christ and the apostles taught 
the love of God for all mankind without demanding revolutionary changes 
in the social order. But on the contrary, Tilson points out that ‘“‘they 
launched a movement for the integration of people from whom, for the better 
part of five centuries, they had remained segregated!"’ (p. 85). ‘‘This change,” 
the author continues, ‘‘due in great measure to Paul’s refusal to settle for 
any sort of compromise, becomes standard Christian policy within a single 
generation after Jesus’ death’’ (p. 86). 

The last three chapters deal with the implications of biblical faith for 
the Christian approach to segregation. It is perhaps here that the believer 
in plenary inspiration will find the greatest difficulty. Speaking of ‘‘the 
biblical view”, the author says, ‘“‘Inasmuch as the biblical record contains 
numerous instances in which poets, prophets, and apostles of limited moral 
and spiritual maturity and sensitivity obscure both the character of God 
and the nature of his requirements, we must correct their words in the 
light of the Incarnation. That is to say, as Christians, we must correct 
the words of Holy Writ, as everything else, by the Word Made Flesh, and 
not vice versa” (p. 96). Such an approach grounds one’s answers on the 
word of man, rather than the Word of God, either written or incarnate. 
One can hardly arrive at a biblical view on the basis of non-biblical pre- 
suppositions. Nevertheless, to lay aside this book for the above reason, 
or to close one’s mind to its vital message, would be blameworthy blindness 
of the same sort which the author is seeking to expose. 

Scattered throughout the volume are a number of weighty statements 
worthy of the consideration of all minds alert to the problems of existence. 
Some are as follows: (1) ‘‘God holds us responsible for the society we hand 
down to the next generation — for if we would, we could change it’’ 
(p. 128); (2) “Since God spared not even the Cross in his quest of us 
sinners, how can we possibly imitate this God if we shut off, not only our 
schools and our restaurants, our hotels and our churches, but also ourselves 
from other sinners for whom he died?” (pp. 135 f.); (3) Paul ‘‘offers little 
encouragement to the pious folk who, though glad enough to share a 
common Lord, faith, and baptism with the underprivileged, will not support 
their bid for a square deal on Commerce Street’’ (p. 153). 

As over against those who insist that Christians should not have any- 
thing to do with the present social process, Tilson attempts to show that 
the benefits of Christ’s redemptive work are relevant in this present world, 
and not simply relevant in a future world. He bases his argument upon 
the analogy of Adam and Christ as federal representatives of mankind. 
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But the analogy falls short of a consistent biblical view. For he conceives 
of the sin of Adam as only exposing man to the liability to sin, rather than 
plunging mankind into sin. Likewise he looks upon the redemptive work 
of Christ as paving the way for the recovery of a filial relation between 
God and man, rather than actually constituting such a relationship. The 
case for a filial relationship of man with man is strengthened when we view 
the redemptive work of Christ as actually constituting a filial relationship 
instead of simply paving the way for such a relationship. Segregation then 
stands out in stark nakedness as the denial of the actual. Further reflecting 
upon the theological implications involved in the above points would take 
us far beyond the scope of a review. 

The reviewer would bring forward a point which may be thought by 
many to be insignificant; but without clarity on it, it is impossible to arrive 
at an intelligent Christian relationship. It is the view, which Tilson 
approvingly quotes from Albright, that the ancient races in the Old 
Testament region were Caucasian. Not until this fallacy is exposed can 
men approach a truer view of man’s relation to man, both historically and 
contemporaneously. 

Everett Tilson has written a much needed book which should be read 
by all who want to be alive to the contemporary scene. 


C. HERBERT OLIVER 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Henry R. Van Til: The Calvinistic Concept of Culture. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House. 1959. 245. $4.50. 


It is refreshing to find on the contemporary theological scene, which 
exhibits so much confusion, a work that is as clear and unequivocal in its 
biblical orientation as this. From its title the reader is prepared for a book 
that will give no uncertain sound, and he is not disappointed as he reads. 

Professor Henry Van Til, professor of Bible at Calvin College, gives us 
in this work a most excellent treatment of a biblically based view of the 
Christian and culture. He defines culture as ‘“‘any and all human effort 
and labor expended upon the cosmos, to unearth its treasures and its 
riches and bring them into the service of man for the enrichment of human 
existence unto the glory of God” (pp. 29f.). The cultural urge in man is 
seen as ‘‘increated”’, thus making man a cultural creature. 
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Religion is not a part of culture, but rather ‘‘a people’s religion comes to 
expression in its culture’’ (p. 245). The Lord demands both worship and 
work. Thus the author sets forth the cultural imperative that rests upon 
the Christian. The Christian ‘‘can be satisfied with nothing less than a 
Christian organization of society’ (idem). This he sees as coming ulti- 
mately only in the consummation. Our present duty, however, is not to 
rest at ease in Zion, but constantly to press the cause of Christ our King 
in every sphere of life. There can be no neutrality for the Christian in 
this matter, a very common error today. 

Professor Van Til gives a fine statement in his opening chapters of the 
essence of Calvinism and its guiding principles. Having thus defined both 
culture and Calvinism, he treats the effect of sin upon man as a cultural 
creature. Here he introduces the concept of the antithesis existing between 
the believers and non-believers. 

The basic concepts being introduced, Professor Van Til turns next to a 
study of the thought of four great theologians regarding Christianity and 
culture. He considers Augustine to have been a ‘‘cultural philosopher 
par excellence” (p. 86). His was a philosophy of transformation. ‘Pagan 
virtues are transformed by Christian love’”’ (p. 87). He also spoke of the 
cultural antithesis between the Christian and non-Christian. 

Calvin, the theologian of culture, ‘‘went beyond the other Reformers in 
his adherence to the Word, in the clarity and incisiveness of his thought, 
in his practical applications to the whole of life and the fervor and warmth 
of his admonitions” (p. 91). His teaching on Christian liberty became a 
foundation stone for his cultural philosophy. ‘‘The Christian, who is God’s 
freeman, uses this world in faith, that is, in obedience to the commandments 
of God unto his glory” (p. 100). Thus soli Deo gloria ‘‘was Calvin's life 
motto, not only in the work of Christ unto salvation, but also for man’s 
cultural striving’’ (p. 116). 

Abraham Kuyper is called the theologian of common grace and of the 
kingship of Christ. He assigned to common grace ‘‘the independent role 
of developing creation and making history and culture possible” (p. 119). 
“Culture, then, is a gift of common grace, rooted in nature’ (p. 120). 
Kuyper stressed the idea of the antithesis between the regenerated and the 
unregenerated. ‘‘The regenerated man must live Pro Rege, for the King, 
in every cultural activity, in every societal relationship, and every com- 
munal organization” (pp. 130 f.). 

Professor Klaas Schilder, one of the greatest apologists among the Dutch 
Calvinists since Kuyper, differed with Kuyper in his attempt to explain 
culture on the basis of common grace. Schilder placed ‘‘Christ as the key 
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and clue to culture” (p. 142). He taught that Christ entered the lists 
immediately following the fall ‘‘as the Redeemer-Saviour and the Avenger 
of God’s justice” (idem). Man as regenerated is to become ‘‘a co-worker 
with God in every sphere of his cultural activity” (p. 151). Schilder’s 
great service is ‘‘that he causes us to see that religion is not a question of 
the soul apart with God, but of doing the will of the Father in our everyday 
calling” .:.. +). Culture, in his view, emanates from ‘‘the mandate given 
in Paradise” (p. 154). 

The third division of the book is devoted to a positive presentation of 
the Calvinistic concept of culture. First of all is the question of authority. 
“The Calvinist ...does not take the narrow view that Scripture merely 
reveals the way of salvation from sin. For him the Bible is also his source- 
book as a cultural creature. It delineates the guiding principles for his 
whole being”’ (p. 161). 

The motivating principle for the Christian is his faith that ‘‘God by his 
eternal counsel gives meaning to all things, and that the Christian by faith 
in the revelation of God receives and understands that meaning, which 
must be expressed in his culture’”’ (p. 177). There is no neutral ground 
between the Christian and the non-Christian. Rather, they stand in 
antithesis to one another — ‘‘a belief-ful culture and an apostate culture” 
(p. 183). “Neutrality is profanity, it is godlessness, it constitutes the 
secular mind, which tries to make of religion a thing apart from life. But 
this is blasphemy!” (p. 201). 

“Calvinists, then, under the kingship of Christ confessedly possess a 
global view of culture as an all-encompassing task to bring all things to 
obedience of Christ”’ (p. 213). 

A review such as this can do little more than touch the content of such a 
book. It is the conviction of this reviewer that Professor Van Til has 
made a worthy contribution to the body of Christian literature. The book 
may prove too technical for the average layman, though we would com- 
mend it to all who can take the time to study it. In fact, this reviewer 
intends to use it as a text for Bible majors at Belhaven College. A broader 
approach to include representatives from other than the Dutch culture 
since Calvin would improve the over-all value of the book. 


Morton H. Situ 


Belhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi 
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Walter R. Martin: The Truth About Seventh-day Adventism. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1960. 254. $3.50. 


“Seventh-day Adventists are a truly Christian group, rather than an 
antichristian cult .... those Seventh-day Adventists who follow the Lord in 
the same way as their leaders who have interpreted for us the doctrinal position 
of their church, are to be considered true members of the body of Christ.’’ So 
writes D. G. Barnhouse in the Foreword (p. 7). W. R. Martin puts it this 
way in his Preface: “If Seventh-day Adventists are in basic agreement 
with their fellow Christians on all the foundational Christian doctrines 
regarding the salvation of the soul and growth in the Christian life, give 
evidence of life in Christ and manifest Christian love, then they are part 
of that one body, indwelt by that one Spirit, called by that one hope, ruled 
by the same Lord, partakers of the same faith, recipients of the one baptism, 
and servants of the one God and Father of all who confess the Son of God 
as Lord and Saviour”’ (p. 14). 

Thus we are asked to have Christian fellowship with Adventists since 
they confess ‘‘every cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith’ (p. 226). 
‘‘Not one of the deviations in Seventh-day Adventism is a deviation from 
the cardinal doctrines of the Christian faith which are necessary to salva- 
tion” (p. 229). ‘‘At the very worst they might at times be classified as 
‘disobedient sheep’ who have from time to time sown schism within the 
Body of Christ’ (p. 233). “It is our conviction that the Seventh-day 
Adventist on the whole does not qualify for such judgment [as a schismatic] 
in our day!” (idem). ‘“‘At worst, then, Seventh-day Adventism is guilty of 
heterodoxy and eclecticism, or borrowing from many sources for its 
theological structure. This structure, however, is essentially orthodox...” 
(p. 236; on this quotation, see below). 

From this it must be evident that Barnhouse and Martin do not consider 
the eternal punishing of the wicked an essential doctrine of the Christian 
faith. Further, Martin appeals to Luther, Tyndale, and Wycliffe in 
support of the view that conditional immortality has been adopted by 
‘‘many noted Christians’’ (p. 117). 

The volume is unique in that it contains “‘A Statement’’ from H. M. 
Lowe, chairman of the Biblical Study and Research Group of the General 
Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. In it, Lowe pronounces as accurate 
Martin’s presentation of Seventh-day Adventism’s doctrines and prophetic 
interpretations but rejects his negative criticisms (p. 15). 

Martin’s review of the early days of the Adventist movement shows 
that many widely believed stories about the fanaticism of some of its 
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members are purely mythological in character. He portrays the leaders of 
the movement as sincere Christians. Nevertheless he lays bare their false 
views and documents the proof that Ellen White did commit plagiarism. 
The review of the doctrines of Seventh-day Adventism is largely composed 
of excerpts from official publications. Martin’s own comments are based 
on his study of the Scriptures, of standard theologies (Hodge, Pieper), 
and commentaries (Alexander, Lange, and others). 

He rejects, as unscriptural, soul-sleep and annihilation. In Martin’s 
opinion, Seventh-day Adventism equates eternal life and immortality and 
believes that this quality of existence is bestowed on the believer at the 
resurrection. Martin argues that eternal life is the believer’s possession 
now and that immortality is bestowed at the Second Coming. From this 
present possession of life he argues that believers are now conscious while 
awaiting the resurrection. As to Paul’s hope of gain expressed in Phil. 1:22, 
Martin asks, ‘‘What would he gain by death or unconsciousness?” 
(p. 124). 

Whereas Seventh-day Adventism teaches that ‘‘at the death of the 
body, the intellect, will, and spirit of man... lapse into unconsciousness 
pending the resurrection” (p. 127), Martin argues from the presence of 
the disembodied Moses at the Transfiguration that souls do not sleep after 
death. Though convinced of this, he nonetheless says, ‘‘The question of 
soul sleep, however, should cause no serious division between Christians 
since it does not affect the foundational doctrines of the Christian faith, or 
the salvation of the soul. It is merely an area of theological debate, and 
has no direct bearing upon any of the great doctrines of the Bible’’ (p. 130). 
In similar fashion, although he quotes Pieper as saying that ‘‘ ‘one cannot 
deny it [eternal damnation] without, at the same time, rejecting the 
authority of Scripture’”’, Martin argues that ‘‘Seventh-day Adventists 
should not be ostracized because they cling to this doctrine, since they 
believe that an undetermined period of punishment will elapse before the 
actual ultimate destruction of the wicked with Satan and his hosts’ 
(p. 138). : 

In his analysis of Sabbath teachings Martin adopts distinctly dispensa- 
tional principles. For example, he terms as “serious theological error’’ the 
attempt to retain the moral force of the Sabbath while transferring it to 
the first day. He sets “love”, as the Christian’s duty, over against “law” 
as the duty of the Old Testament saint, forgetting that the command to 
love is expressly set down in Leviticus 19:18, and that in the Old Testament 
love was already considered a summary of law. He continues: ‘‘Thus if 
one is to be a true ‘commandment-keeper,’ he has only to obey the divine 
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principle of love, and God looks upon this as fulfillment of ‘the law’”’ 
(p. 195, italics ours). 

Our author feels that although carelessness of expression among some 
of the group’s writers may have given a basis for the charge of Pelagianism, 
essentially Seventh-day Adventism is Arminian and so should be con- 
sidered within the framework of Christendom. 

Martin reproves Seventh-day Adventism for a pharisaical attitude 
towards other Christians, and argues that many of their own distinctive 
doctrines are created by them to compensate for errors in prophetic 
interpretation. However this volume avoids one pit-fall of many polemic 
books. They are written in an argumentative, condemnatory spirit so 
that one would hesitate to place such a volume in a cultist’s hands. Such a 
charge cannot be laid against this book. 

As to the style of the author, this reviewer could wish for a better choice 

‘ of words on some occasions. For example, one wonders whether Martin 
has fully grasped the meaning of “‘heterodoxy”’ as he uses it on page 236. 
How can Seventh-day Adventism be guilty of heterodoxy and still have an 
orthodox structure? 

Martin concludes with an appeal to Christians to extend the right hand 
of fellowship to Adventists. He himself has done so, but he does not spell 
out the details of the fellowship he advocates. 

To some points of view of less than primary importance we take excep- 
tion; on the whole, the volume is a fine addition to the study of a significant 
movement in our country. But again and again we return to the basic 
question: Does not the denial of eternal punishment amount to a denial of 
Christianity? Granted the distinction between primary and secondary 
doctrines, is not eternal punishment of the essence of Christianity? If this 
is sO, can we extend the right hand of fellowship? 


Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Austin Farrer: The Freedom of the Will. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1960. xiii, 330. $4.95. 


The reader of these Gifford lectures, delivered at the Univesity of 
Edinburgh in 1957, is the spectator to a running battle between the dread- 
noughts of determinism and the embattled but still active forces of 
libertarianism. The libertarian, Farrer, establishes his battle lines care- 
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fully, with reference to the positions of Lord Samuel, A. J. Ayer, and Gilbert 
Ryle; and as the engagement continues, he chooses carefully his determinist 
opponent, receives his fire, and then seeks to deliver his own salvoes with 
telling effect. The encounter is very largely with contemporaries of the 
British Isles; nevertheless there are also frequent exchanges with older 
figures, such as Descartes and Leibniz. Though the patterns of battle are 
very intricate, the forces of freedom are finally able to cross the ‘‘T” and 
with a final salvo send the determinists to the bottom. With a path cleared 
through the enemy forces, Farrer believes that the way has been opened 
to the seas beyond, if not of metaphysics, then certainly of theology. 

Farrer aids us in surveying his intricate argument by a summary at the 
end of each chapter and with an extensive summary of the entire argument 
at the end of the volume. His prose is enlivened by references to everything 
from Lewis Carroll to Henley’s “insufferable poem”. To Farrer Pope is 
the “poet of the featherless biped” (p. 299). He pauses to tilt with the 
Gallup poll: Vox Gallupi vox Dei (p. 301). He is given to frequent outbursts 
of candor: ‘‘We have been moving too rapidly and shouting too loud. Let 
us sit down and consider carefully what is at stake” (p. 304). Very likely 
with thought of Alice, he laments, ‘‘How difficult it is, in philosophy, to 
advance! After hours of discussion we find ourselves just able, by hard 
running, to catch up with our starting-point” (p. 173). A quaint illustration 
points out the difficulty of avoiding dualism: ‘‘You get the waistcoat and 
the trousers to meet, only to open a gap between the trousers and the 
socks” (pp. 174 f.). At times, however, Farrer approaches the borderline 
of good taste. One might wonder at the appropriateness of the expression, 
“one steak differs from another steak in glory” (p. 231), and even an 
imposing personal presence would have difficulty in overcoming the 
inelegance of ‘‘ ‘No’ we scream ‘choice is free’’’ (p. 117). 

The main part of Farrer’s argument is philosophical. He tries to show 
that, although it is meaningful to speak of man’s actions scientifically as 
causally determined, there are other ways of understanding human behavior 
than the scientific (pp. 157, 169). Though he calls himself a mentalist 
(pp. 86 f.), he does not believe that man has a soul as a distinct substance. 
There is not a dichotomy of body and soul, either in interaction or in simple 
parallel. Farrer holds that what can be called soul in man is completely 
embodied (p. 87). It is impossible to distinguish as the locus of human 
freedom a part of man to which neuro-physiological description does not 
apply. But neither is man understandable simply in terms of neural 
causes. When he acts freely, man acts in a total action-pattern. When this 
total act is spoken of as soul in contrast to body, it is as a total action- 
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pattern in contrast to less inclusive patterns of action which man employs 
as the instruments or vehicles of his act. 

Though he believes that man’s free acts proceed out of a personal center 
or “‘soul”’, Farrer does not distinguish a source of human activity deeper 
than the will. The libertarian position, he says, is ‘‘that people do act out 
of their reasonable thought’’ (p. 329). He describes freedom as self- 
determination (p. 173). What strikes Farrer as being most characteristic of 
freedom, however, is the freedom of choice (pp. 133 f.). I find his view of 
choice too superficial (cf. p. 209). It is perhaps in line with his position on 
freedom that his discussion seldom gets beyond the level of the psycho- 
logical (cf. p. 48). 

Farrer exchanges shots with linguistic, analytic philosophy; but he him- 
self appears to be considerably influenced by it (cf. pp. 79, 188, 202, 253, 
287). He registers a good hit on the extreme existentialist’s claim that 
responsibility involves absolute freedom and the need to create oneself 
de novo. According to the existentialist the burden of human freedom 
results in decisive activity; but Farrer asks whether it does not result in 
paralysis, when existentialism ‘‘throws my life into my lap, and says, 
‘Be yourself, my boy, and make it up as you go along’. The effect is like a 
paralytic stroke” (p. 300). He comments, ‘‘thank heaven I have not to 
meditate in vacuo on what to make of myself .... Thank heaven I have 
this lecture to write, and beyond that, my pupils to see to; and ah, beyond 
that, if I dare to look, there is Lazarus on the doorstep, covered with sores”’ 
(p. 300). 

Farrer’s philosophical inquiry finally demands a theological perspective. 
The freedom of the will can be understood ultimately only in terms of the 
divine will. A bare libertarianism, as embodied in existentialism, can be 
overcome only by having an object of supreme respect. Since one can no 
longer respect his neighbor for the supposed presence in him of an un- 
changing substantial nature, his respect must be founded on will, not 
indeed his own will, but the will of God, which relates itself to man and 
values him. ‘For it is no trifling difference, whether we value our neigh- 
bour, simply for what he is, or for the relation in which he stands to the will 
of God”’ (p. 309). 

In his discussion of the relationship of the divine and the human wills, 
Farrer expresses important moments of truth concerning the Creator- 
creature relationship (cf. p. 330). He speaks of two wills ‘‘as it were, 
ranged in depth, the one behind the other, the one acting through and in 
the other” (p. 310). In line with the Bible, he does not see any incongruity 
between the fact that God works in our lives and the demand that we also 
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work. He says, ‘‘a providence shapes us, and it is this very work of God 
upon us, which commands our obedience in the ordering of our lives” 
(p. 310). He says, further, that this congruence of will is not simply on the 
order of an intellectual puzzle; “‘it is experienced by the theist as the way 
in which the personal world environs him” (p. 311). 

Farrer does not develop these theological insights. Part of the reason 
can be found in the fact that his purpose is only to clear a swath for H. M.S. 
Freedom through the seas of determinism. The reader is disappointed all 
along, however, by Farrer’s position concerning the Scriptures, without 
which these insights would be unthinkable. There is no effort to relate the 
idea of man’s freedom to the biblical view of man. Farrer’s view of freedom, 
it seems to me, does not allow for the biblical view of freedom from sin. 
For Farrer, the Genesis account of creation is ‘‘an ancient myth”’ (p. 304). 
He rejoices that his life is not thrown into his lap, and he stresses his 
responsibility to his immediate tasks; but this sense of responsibility is 
not at all brought into connection with God’s covenant with man nor with 
God’s own prophetic interpretation of that covenant. 

The orthodox reader will not be satisfied with many of Farrer’s conclu- 
sions and perhaps some of his argumentation; nevertheless, this volume 
will give the discerning reader valuable insights into contemporary discus- 
sion in the currently vital field of philosophical anthropology. 


RoBEerRT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Editor-in-Chief, Gerrit Verkuyl: The Holy Bible, The Berkeley Version 
in Modern English. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House. 1959. 
ix, 944; ii, 289. $7.95. 


The Berkeley New Testament has now been incorporated into a complete 
version of the Scriptures with the completion of the translation of the 
Old Testament. This review will deal only with the new portion, the 
Old Testament section. 

Unlike the New Testament part of this version, which was the work of 
Dr. Verkuyl alone, the Old Testament translation is the product of a staff 
of twenty translators and several helpers. In spite of the number of persons 
involved, the translation appears to be quite uniform in character and, 
in the main, of high quality. 

In one area, it must be said, the use of the vernacular of our day seems 
to detract from an otherwise pleasing effect. The boy to whom Jonathan 
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handed his equipment (I Sam. 20:40) is called ‘this caddie”. The usual 
form of the Hebrew oath appears in II Sam. 3:9 as “may God get even 
with’. In the same chapter David wishes that Abner’s blood may “act 
as a boomerang”’ to Joab’s house. Generally, however, the translators 
have succeeded in their aim of presenting the Word of God in a fluent but 
dignified modern English. 

Most modern versions of the Bible have been evaluated by conservatives 
on the basis of a few standard criteria. One of these is the manner in which 
the translators have treated the passages which are traditionally regarded 
as Messianic. The Revised Standard Version (RSV) made the headlines 
in this respect chiefly because of its rendering of Isaiah 7:14, although it 
showed what appeared to be an anti-Messianic bias in a number of other 
places. The Berkeley Version (BV) has a clear record here and even goes 
so far as to reinforce the Messianic interpretation with elaborations in 
the footnotes. For example, in Psalm 2:12, where the RSV eliminates any 
possible reference to the Son of God by a textual emendation, the BV 
translates 13 as ‘‘Son’’, with no suggestion that it could be anything else. 
Again, in Isaiah 7:14 nobya is ‘‘the virgin’’, with a footnote to justify 
the rendering and no allowance for any other possibilities. The BV has 
“days of eternity” in Micah 5:2 where the RSV has “ancient days’. In 
only one place among those which came to his attention would the reviewer 
have preferred a change. In Isaiah 32:2 the King James Version (KJV) 
reads ‘“‘A man (W’8) shall be as an hiding place”. Both the RSV and the 
BV translate @’& as a distributive pronoun, ‘‘each” or every one. While 
this rendering is permissible and is supported by a number of reputable 
commentators, it is by no means the only possibility and some grammatical 
grounds may be advanced for the traditional view. 

It is indicated on the title page that the explanatory footnotes are non- 
doctrinal. By and large this is the case, and the version does not support 
any theological system. It is, of course, virtually impossible to keep one’s 
theological predilections from affecting his work and this fact appears in 
a few instances. The orthodoxy of the translators is unquestionable in the 
suggestion advanced in a footnote to Exodus 23:23 that in the Angel of 
God mentioned there and in Judges 6:12 ff. ‘‘there seems to be the presence 
of the Son of God”. It is comforting to see 7%? in Isaiah 52:15 translated 


as “‘sprinkle’’ and to have an explanation of its meaning given in the notes. 
The rather ambiguous 1AY73 in Isaiah 53:11 appears as ‘“‘by knowledge of 
Him”’ rather than “‘by his knowledge’. A certain millennial view would 
seem to have governed the comment on p. 163 with respect to Balaam’s 
blessing upon Israel as recorded in Numbers 24. It is stated that this 
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national ‘‘prophecy became history and will be climaxed with victory over 
all world powers’. Eschatological preferences, however, are generally 
not apparent in the version. 

There are certain features in the form and style of the BV which are 
novel. The use of Arabic numerals is quite striking and in some instances 
would be a definite advantage to the reader, especially in such passages 
as the censuses in Numbers. No uniform rule for their use seems to be 
applied. In Exodus 26, “‘ten’’, ‘‘twenty’’ and several other numerals are 
spelled out while in Exodus 27 several of the same figures are given in 
Arabic numerals. It gives to the modern English reader a much more 
accurate idea of what is involved in the biblical units of measurement to 
have them presented in terms of feet and inches, pints, quarts and bushels, 
dollars and cents. Perhaps, however, the translators owe it to the in- 
quisitive reader to indicate the scales which have been used to reduce 
cubits to feet and talents to dollars. 

In the matter of form it would have improved the version if the poetic 
portions of the Old Testament had been uniformly presented as poetry. 
This deficiency is particularly noticeable in the book of Job where, as far 
as format is concerned, there is no distinction between the prose sections 
and the poetic. While the RSV undoubtedly exaggerated greatly the 
number of poetic passages to be found in the prophetic literature, surely 
the Servant Songs in Isaiah ought to be recognized as such. Even the 
wisdom books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are poetic in Hebrew and 
might well be printed as such. 

Those who have a natural prejudice against the juxtaposition of biblical 
text and explanatory notes will be pleased with the arrangement of all 
notes and references in the BV as footnotes. While your reviewer has 
not read these in their entirety he feels that the explanations and elucida- 
tions contained in these footnotes are of a very high order and will be 
exceedingly helpful to the average reader of the Bible. With such a note 
of high praise as background he may, it is hoped, express disagreement 
with a few of the opinions which are gratuitous, even if correct. The curse 
on Canaan is said to be due to the fact that he first saw Noah in his im- 
modest condition and reported it to Ham. On p. 890 it is indicated that 
Lo-ammi was not Hosea’s son but illegitimate. It may be pointed out 
that the statement which describes Lo-ammi’s conception is exactly the 
same as that which describes Lo-ruhamah’s, though she is apparently to 
be regarded as legitimate. Where suggestions of this sort are offered it 
would be better to indicate that there is no scriptural evidence in support 
of them but that many scholars are agreed upon the subject. 
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It is a little surprising to see that the translators have decided to insert 
a chronology throughout the whole of the Old Testament. It is true, of 
course, that the Bible mentions considerable dating, as the preface states. 
To the point where one can be fairly certain as to a precise date it is no 
doubt proper to assist the reader by inserting it. With the reasonably 
exact chronologies which have been established as far back as the Davidic 
era a system of dates is justified. It might have been better to rest content 
at that point and to indicate that beyond it there are differences of opinion 
even among evangelical scholars. The creation of man is said to have 
taken place either in 13,673 B.C. or 4,205 B.C., depending upon whether 
the lengths of periods given in Genesis 5 and 11 relate to ruling houses 
or to individuals. No allowance is made for the possibilities advanced 
by such men as Warfield and Allis that there are deliberate omissions 
from the lists of names in these chapters. 

Having advanced these few and relatively minor criticisms of the work. 
your reviewer would like to close as he began, by saying that the Berkeley 
Version is one which combines good workmanship with reverence for the 
sacred text. In many instances Hebrew idiom has been put into English 
idiom in a fashion that is refreshing to the reader and faithful in presenting 
the intended meaning. The version should be a very useful tool for those 
who want to know more clearly what the Old Testament teaches. 


Davip W. KERR 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


Mark W. Lee: The Minister and His Ministry. Grand Rapids: Zondervan 
Publishing House. 1960. 280. $3.95. 


The jacket describes Professor Lee’s book as ‘‘The Minister’s Complete 
Handbook of Professional Guidance’’. To fulfill this aim in two hundred 
and eighty pages would certainly be a prodigious accomplishment if one 
should interpret strictly the qualifying word, “complete”. However, the 
adjective ‘‘professional” more narrowly defines the author’s purpose; it is 
to discuss ‘‘the methods necessary to the pastoral ministry in the last part 
of the twentieth century” (p. 4). Each of the twenty-one chapters is brief; 
thorough treatment has been sacrificed for extensive coverage. 

After a short and somewhat superficial chapter on ‘‘The .Minister and 


the Master,” in which the call and qualifications are considered, two chap- 
ters are devoted to the consideration of the physical layout of the study, 
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to systems of book cataloging, and of filing materials for sermons. The 
suggestions are for the most part sound except possibly for the idea that 
seminaries ‘‘ought to be providing some training in the area” of filing! 
(p. 34). 

Good common sense prevails in the chapter entitled ‘The Minister and 
Professional Growth’’, and Lee is certainly right when he says that the 
minister leaving his church should take no personal part in the choice of a 
successor, and should help, once a successor is chosen, to make the transition 
as smooth as possible. 

“The Minister and Social Problems” is a study of many and varied 
ethical problems, but without reference to Scripture. The methods for 
dealing with these problems are thought-provoking and should be useful. 

In ‘‘The Minister and the Budget” Lee refutes the idea that churches 
are poor financial risks. He also bemoans the poor record of giving in many 
congregations, but, surprisingly, says nothing about preaching on tithing. 
The minister contemplating a new building will find some good suggestions 
for that task. Of course in eleven pages not everything can be said. 

The chapter entitled, ‘‘The Minister and His Personal Life’’, will provoke 
many a grin. Lee notes a trend towards obesity in ministers and shows 
how a tactful pastor may decline the proffered cake and still not offend 
the hostess. Taking cognizance of the perennial problem of the “‘P. K.’s’’, 
he has some words of advice for distraught parents. 

The chapters on worship and music are disappointing. There is little 
reference to the Scriptures which abound in principles underlying worship. 
Some enlightening things are said from a common-sense point of view, but 
the regulative principle is never alluded to as a basic axiom. 

Following a discussion of ways and means of advertising, and of the 
value of holding anniversaries and the like, Lee next takes up ‘the or- 
dinances”, weddings, and funerals. Brief references are made to the 
Scriptures, but this reviewer was frankly perplexed by such statements 
as “I Corinthians 11 suggests that believers and only believers should 
partake. ... The Corinthian passage suggests further that believers are to 
sustain a particular spiritual relationship. ... The suggestion here is that 
ignorance is not to be an excuse...” (p. 171, italics ours). The Bible is 
replete with commandments; there are few ‘‘suggestions” from our sov- 
ereign Lord. It is here that the reviewer finds illustration of the book’s 
greatest weakness: it lacks an appreciation of the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and practice, and so is not careful to judge all things by the standard 
of God’s Word. Notwithstanding this, a number of excellent practical 
devices are recommended by the author. In the matter of ‘‘ordinances’’, 
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Lee endeavors to deal with both infant and adult baptisms, with both 
affusion and immersion. Weddings and funerals are adequately handled 
within the page limits which the author has set for himself. 

As to the other chapters — missions, special meetings, youth, special 
problems (jealousy, pressures, women in the ministry, etc.) — the material 
is not biblically oriented and advice is given without appeal to the Scrip- 
tures. In this reviewer’s opinion some of the advice cannot be backed by 
Scripture. 

The volume closes with a list of books, classified according to the chapter 
headings of this volume so that the list serves as a bibliography for this book 
as well as a suggestion for the nucleus of a minister’s library. Significant 
are the omissions. Although a few of the volumes are Reformed, the list is 
not generally so. 

Joun W. SANDERSON, JR. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


eds. Everett G. Harrison (chief), Geoffrey W. Bromiley (associate), 
Carl F. H. Henry (consulting): Baker’s Dictionary of Theology. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House. 1960. 566. $8.95. 


According to the preface of this volume we have witnessed in recent 
years ‘‘a resurgence of interest in biblical studies which continues unabated” 
(p. 5). Whether this statement is actually true to fact or not is difficult 
to say. Certainly it is widely claimed that there is such a resurgence of 
interest. And it is also true that a number of biblical dictionaries are either 
being published or are in the course of preparation. 

The work under consideration purports to be a ‘‘dictionary of theological 
and ecclesiastical terms” and declares that its ‘‘articles are framed with a 
view to acquainting the reader with the tension points in theological 
discussion today in addition to providing a positive exposition of the 
biblical content in each case’’ (idem). A praiseworthy aim, indeed, and the 
editors and publishers have done remarkably well in seeking to achieve it. 

One hundred and thirty-eight contributors have written for the volume 
and they have maintained a high standard. It is a pleasure to read most 
of the articles for in them useful information has been presented in compact 
form. At some points one might differ with some of the emphases or even 
with some of the biblical interpretation, but the consistently scholarly 
character of the work as a whole must be acknowledged, and some of the 
articles are truly superb. 
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Despite this high quality of the dictionary there are some statements 
made which never should have found their way into a volume which claims 
that each writer is ‘‘unwaveringly loyal to God’s Word”’ (jacket). Thus, 
we read that “Love nullifies law by overcoming law, for love contains its 
own sense of obligation”’ (p. 332). Whatever else may be said about such 
a statement, it does not reflect the teaching of Scripture. Scripture teaches 
that love is the fulfillment of the law (Romans 13:10). Indeed, love is 
even defined by John as walking according to God’s commandments 
(II John 6). Love therefore manifests the fact that the law is good and 
true and holy. In love the law shows itself as fulfilled. Far from nullifying 
the law, love fulfills it. 

Strange too is the statement, ‘Neither the chronological data which 
are yielded by a literal interpretation of the text, nor even the cultural 
accoutrements of the narrative (7. e., the narrative in Genesis about Adam), 
are theologically significant to an understanding of the biblical view of 
Adam”’ (p. 24). The first part of the statement is true, but to say the 
least, the second part is most unfortunate. The writer does not identify 
what he has in mind by ‘“‘cultural accoutrements”, but it should be stressed 
that the very garden itself, the trees, the rivers, the man and the woman 
all have theological significance. Such a statement is misleading, and, 
despite the writer’s own belief in the historicity of Adam, tends to weaken 
confidence in the trustworthiness of the biblical narrative. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of this dictionary — and it is a serious 
one — is the evaluation of certain modern theological movements, and in 
particular, of that movement which for want of a better name is popularly 
labelled neo-orthodoxy. Thus, in defending the historicity of Adam one 
writer says ‘If we must believe that the Second Adam was crucified under 
Pontius Pilate — and the neo-orthodox party is emphatically convinced 
of this...” (idem). But is the neo-orthodox party emphatically con- 
vinced of this? Does the neo-orthodox party really maintain that the 
One who was crucified under Pontius Pilate is the Second Adam, God 
manifest in the flesh, as the Bible teaches? If it did so believe, it would no 
longer be a neo-orthodox party but an orthodox one. For our part, we must 
confess that we can find no evidence that those who may be called neo- 
orthodox teach that the Second Adam was crucified under Pontius Pilate. 
The article on neo-orthodoxy is a superb description of the phenomenon, 
but not a satisfactory analysis, for it does not come to grips with the view 
of history which undergirds so much neo-orthodox theological writing. 

The dictionary contains no article on History and none on Geschichte. 
There is one, however, entitled Heilsgeschichte, which regards the term as 
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seeing the Bible essentially as the “history of salvation” (p. 265), and 
tracing ‘‘in history and doctrine the development of the divine purpose 
in the salvation of men” (idem). Among men who are said to be working 
in this field the name of von Rad is mentioned. But one who has seriously 
studied von Rad’s writings may legitimately question whether the Heils- 
geschichte which concerns him has anything to do with God’s purpose in 
the salvation of men. It is true that the article acknowledges that when 
Protestants are concerned to defend the Bible only in the area of Heils- 
geschichte and not in history, astronomy, geology, efc., they pervert the 
original form of Heilsgeschichte. The issue, however, is far more serious. 
The Heiisgeschichte which many would defend today is not to be equated 
with the history of redemption, as that is found in the Bible as we have it. 
Only in a formal sense, at best, does it resemble the scriptural history of 
redemption, with which the earlier advocates of Heilsgeschichte were con- 
cerned. We simply cannot get far in an understanding of this modern 
movement unless we probe beneath the surface. 

It is unfortunate that the dictionary contains no article on Systematic or 
Dogmatic Theology — is it not a dictionary of theology? — for one char- 
acteristic of some modern writers, particularly adherents of the modern 
movement of biblical theology, is to depreciate this queen of the sciences. 
An article on Systematic Theology might have raised a necessary voice in 
defense of the genuinely biblical character of the subject. 

Very interesting is the article on Biblical Theology. Here again, however, 
we find ourselves unable to follow the argument. In the first place, we 
cannot share the undivided praise that is given to recent lexical studies. 
There are word studies and word studies. If one consider the recent work 
of Leon Morris, for example, he will find genuine helps in the study of the 
Scripture. But many modern studies, and Kittel’s Wérterbuch is no excep- 
tion, must be used with great caution. And we certainly cannot agree that 
Barth ‘‘attempts a reconstruction of theology on genuinely biblical founda- 
tions both of content and method” (p. 95). Does the writer know nothing 
of Barth’s acceptance of negative, divisive higher criticism? The founda- 
tions upon which Barth’s writings are based are not genuinely biblical, even 
though Barth himself may believe that they are. And the specimens of 
Barth’s exegesis which this reviewer has studied are simply not based upon 
true biblical methods. 

Hence, we seriously question whether the modern movement has enabled 
us to become genuinely biblical in our thinking. All too often, what it 
regards as genuinely biblical is simply a form of modern existentialism or 
irrationalism. Bible believers have not been non-biblical in their assump- 
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tions. Nor have the great creeds of the church, despite some modern 
criticisms, been non-biblical. They, rather, have been eminently biblical, 
for they have regarded the Scriptures as the God-breathed Word, and have 
sought to frame their statements in the light of that Word. To do that is 
to be truly biblical. 

The present work, we feel, has not really grasped the nature of the 
modern movements of neo-orthodoxy and biblical theology nor does it 
seem to sense the great danger which these movements constitute to the 
welfare of true biblical Christianity. This is our principal criticism of the 
dictionary, and it is a serious one. Apart from it we have high praise for 
the work. In a second edition we would hope that there will be exhibited a 
more realistic appraisal of the nature of modern theology. One could then 
recommend the work without any reservation, and it would be a pleasure 
so to recommend it. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Murray: Calvin on Scripture and Divine Sovereignty. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House. 1960. 71. $1.75. 


One of the characteristics of contemporary theological discussion is a 
renewed interest in the Bible; another characteristic is a renewed interest 
in John Calvin. We have before us a welcome contribution to both of 
these areas. 

This brief, incisive book grew out of a series of four lectures on certain 
fundamental aspects of Calvin’s theology presented in May 1959 before 
audiences composed of ministers, teachers, students and laymen in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The occasion was the four hundred fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of John Calvin and the four hundredth anniversary of the 
appearance of the final edition of the Institutes of the Christian Religion. 
John Murray is professor of systematic theology at Westminster The- 
ological Seminary, Philadelphia. As teacher in this institution for the past 
thirty years he has been a leading and articulate spokesman for Reformed 
theology. . 

Three of these lectures appear in this book in ‘“‘slightly revised form’’. 
They are, ‘‘Calvin’s Doctrine of Scripture”, ‘‘Calvin and the Authority 
of Scripture’’ and ‘‘Calvin on the Sovereignty of God”. It should be said 
at the outset that this book, although written to set forth the position of 
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Calvin on the above three topics, is not simply expository in nature. It 
is polemical. In view of the near-eclipse of the traditional, high Protestant 
view of Scripture, which Professor Murray maintains (and which he claims 
was Calvin’s view also), the book could not be otherwise. 

It opens with the recognition that many today do not regard the classic 
seventeenth century Reformed conception of the Bible as the word of God 
written (the doctrine of plenary, verbal inspiration) as the view of Calvin 
himself. Professor Murray controverts this by seeking to establish the 
precise view of Calvin. He does this largely by pointing to some passages 
in the Institutes and Commentaries where Calvin self-consciously expresses 
himself on the point in question by the most explicit affirmations. For 
example, he quotes from the Institutes: 


‘Between the apostles and their successors, however, there is, as I have 
stated, this difference that the apostles were the certain and authentic 
amanuenses of the Holy Spirit and therefore their writings are to be 
received as the oracles of God, but others have no other office than 
to teach what is revealed and deposited in the holy Scriptures’ (IV, 
viii, 9) (p. 17). 


In commenting on II Timothy 3:16 (‘‘All Scripture is given by inspira- 


tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 


instruction in righteousness’) Calvin says, 


‘First he (Paul) commends the Scripture on account of its authority; 
and, secondly, on account of the utility that springs from it. In order 
to uphold the authority of the Scripture, he declares that it is divinely 
inspired (Divinitus inspiratam); for if it be so, it is beyond all controversy 
that men ought to receive it with reverence. This is a principle which 
distinguishes our religion from all others, that we know that God hath 
spoken to us, and are fully convinced that the prophets did not speak 
at their own suggestion (non ex suo sensu loquutos esse) but that they 
were organs of the Holy Spirit to utter only those things which had been 
commanded from heaven. Whoever then wishes to profit in the 
Scriptures, let him, first of all, lay down this as a settled point, that the 
law and the prophecies are not a doctrine delivered by the will of men, 
but dictated (dictatam) by the Holy Spirit .... we owe to the Scripture 
the same reverence which we owe to God, because it has proceded from 
him alone, and has nothing of man mixed with’ it (mec quicquam humani 
habet admixtum)’ (pp. 17 f.). 


Murray feels that the evidence overwhelmingly shows that Calvin 
regarded the Bible as the inerrant Word of God. Passages which allegedly 
contradict this position are carefully examined. 

The rest of this lecture is taken up with a consideration of the important 
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question: Is it true that Calvin did not consider the words important but 
only the spiritual doctrine? That is, Is it true that Calvin would not accept 
the view that inerrancy extends to the words as well as to the ideas of the 
original autographs? Murray’s argumentation, although brief, skillfully 
answers this question in the negative on the basis of clear evidence drawn 
from Calvin himself. 

We come now to the second lecture. Modern dialectical theology has 
pointed out that the Son is the Incarnate Word and the Bible is the written 
witness to that Word. Revelation is centered in Jesus Christ; the truth is 
centered in Jesus Christ. The Scriptures must not be looked at as though 
they constituted the truth of God. The orthodox teaching of verbal 
inspiration and the Bible as God’s Word leads to bibliolatry and away 
from Christ, it is alleged. 


Murray seeks to ascertain Calvin’s view in this. In his characteristically 
incisive manner he shows that Calvin felt no incongruity in holding to the 
truth that Christ is the focal point of divine revelation and that the 
Scripture is the inerrant Word of God. 

The question of the relation of the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit 
to the authority of Scripture is then discussed. After considerable argu- 


mentation Murray concludes that ‘‘for Calvin the authority of Scripture 
does not reside in the internal testimony but in that which Scripture is by 
reason of divine inspiration’”’ (p. 51). 

The third and final chapter of this book is entitled ‘‘Calvin on the 
Sovereignty of God’’. Here Professor Murray asks the question, What 
then for Calvin does the sovereignty of God mean? Simply stated, Calvin 
held that ‘‘ ‘The will of God is the supreme and first cause of all things, 
because nothing happens but by his command or permission’ ’’.* In God’s 
providence he brings to pass in history his eternal decree. ‘‘ ‘The hand of 
God no less rules the internal affections than it precedes the external 
acts ... God does not perform by the hand of men those things which he 
has decreed without first working in their hearts the very will which 
precedes their acts’ '’? (p. 56). 

The classic questions of the relation of sovereignty to freedom and the 
relation of God’s decree to man’s sin are discussed. The form of the 
question is presented sharply by Calvin; he will not, for example, tone 
down the severity of the problem by substituting the idea of permission 
for the providence of God. The apparent disparity between the decretive 


' Institutes, I, xvi, 8, quoted on p. 56. 
2 Cf. Henry Cole: Calvin’s Calvinism, London, 1927, p. 243. 
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will of God and the preceptive will of God is also recognized by Calvin. 
Murray sees in this last point the deepest mystery of our faith. As Murray 
asserts, ‘It cannot be gainsaid that God decretively wills what he pre- 
ceptively forbids and decretively forbids what he preceptively commands” 
(p. 68). 

At this point, as elsewhere, Calvin shows a profound respect for the 
plain teaching of the Bible. Apparent contradictions are openly acknowl- 
edged for ‘‘ ‘far be it from any of the faithful to be ashamed to confess his 
ignorance of that which the Lord envelops in the blaze of his own inac- 
cessible light’ ’’ (p. 64). 

Professor Murray has the ability to get to the heart of an issue without 
excess verbiage. Though certainly not intended as a complete statement 
of the views of Calvin on Scripture and divine sovereignty, he focuses 
attention on the critical points involved and incisively presents relevant 
argumentation. 

Ministers who claim a kinship with John Calvin (and this number is 
increasing in our day) would do well to ascertain precisely what the 
Genevan reformer taught regarding the fundamental issues of Scripture 
and God’s sovereignty. In addition to reading Calvin himself, this brief 
book of Professor Murray will be of considerable help in this endeavor. 


Rosert G. DEMoss 
Paterson, New Jersey 


William Barclay: The Mind of St Paul. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1959. 256. $3.50. 


From the ready pen of William Barclay, Lecturer in Hellenistic Greek at 
Trinity College, Glasgow, has come a popular exposition of Pauline thought. 
Presented in a terse, vivid style, the several chapters of the book first 
appeared as a series of articles in The British Weekly. To the original series 
two new chapters have been added, one on sin and one on the church in 


the thinking of Paul. The author’s purpose is to stimulate a wide reading 
of Paul’s letters with fresh appreciation and understanding. By Paul’s 
letters Barclay means the nine letters to the churches together with the 
letter to Philemon; the Pastoral Epistles he rejects as late and unauthentic. 

After presenting Paul as a man who uniquely united in his person the 


3 Cf. Cole: op. cit., p. 128. 
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two worlds of the Jew and of the Greek, Barclay treats in topical fashion 
Paul’s thinking about God and man as each is involved in the drama of 
salvation. On topics ranging from the divine initiative to essential grace, 
from the “‘in Christ”’ relationship to Paul’s conception of ‘‘flesh’’, the author 
has arranged a catena of Scriptural passages, simplifying theologically- 
significant language through restatement, taking soundings from Paul’s 
earliest expressions on a subject to his latest. Frequently his pages are 
little more than such a catena, where at innumerable points a fuller exposi- 
tion would have been welcomed. When Barclay does draw on his rich 
classical background, and his less common appreciation for Jewish back- 
ground, the result is far more satisfying. The study of prosagdgé (Eph. 
2:18; 3:12) in the light of its Septuagintal, pagan-religious and classical 
precedents (pp. 72-75), or of arrabén (II Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14) in the 
light of the papyri is genuinely helpful. The exposition of II Cor. 11:2 
against the background of the two individuals in a Jewish wedding known 
as ‘‘the friends of the bridegroom” (pp. 251 f.), is an excellent example of 
the rich insight of which the author is capable. His discussion of the two 
degrees of Roman citizenship (pp. 26-28) and of the elaborate process 
entailed in Roman adoption (pp. 92-95) reveal a fine gift for describing 
technical matters simply and ably. With such gifts, more than a rephrasing 
of Spiritual passages one after another is expected, and in too few cases 
is that expectation met. 

Responsibility for the passages selected to illustrate Paul’s thought must 
rest with Mr. Barclay, and more than once his selection appears arbitrary. 
In discussing the pre-existence of Jesus, Barclay employs the account of 
“the following Rock” in I Cor. 10, together with Eph. 3:11 and Col. 1:15. 
But of Phil. 2:5 ff. there is no mention, until the author turns his attention 
to the Incarnation in another chapter. Yet it is precisely Phil. 2:5 ff. which 
comes to mind on the subject of the pre-existence of Jesus, before any of 
the three passages Barclay has chosen, and its omission appears deliberate. 
A statement as to why he selected or omitted key passages in a context such 
as this would be helpful to his readers. Barclay’s assertion that the pre- 
existence of Jesus means, first, that in Jesus we see God as he always was, 
and is, and shall be, and second, that the love which was demonstrated on 
Calvary is an eternal movement of the heart of God toward men, leads this 
reviewer to conclude that Phil. 2:5 ff. was omitted because it would have 
forced from Mr. Barclay a more careful estimate of the relationship of the 
Son to the Father than he was prepared to make. 

Perhaps the most serious charge that can be leveled at any exposition of 
the thought of an historical figure is that of distortion. Mr. Barclay cannot 
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escape this charge. The laudable attempt to present an account which is 
clear and intelligible has at times led to over-simplification, as in the brief 
exposition of gnosticism. In contrasting the gnostic doctrine that evil 
resides in matter with the Christian doctrine of God as the creator of the 
world, Barclay writes: ‘‘the Gnostic believed that we live in an evil world; 
the Christian believes that God made all things and made them well” 
(p. 35). While it is true that the Christian does not hold that matter is 
inherently evil, this statement, which is made without qualification, appears 
to ignore the facts of sin and of a world subjected to the authority of 
spiritual powers alien to the purposes of God. Paul did not ignore these 
facts (e. g., Gal. 1:4; Col. 1:13; Rom. 12:2), and he is no less a Christian 
for speaking of this present evil world. There is theological distortion in 
Barclay’s contention that for Paul God is love, and little else (e. g., pp. 33, 
43, 46f. et al.). He is particularly concerned to stress how wrong it is to 
look upon Jesus as the ‘‘rescuer from the wrath of God”’ (p. 46). Barclay 
makes reference to what he describes as a popular distortion of the gospel, 
in which God is pictured as unmitigating wrath seeking the destruction 
of the sinner, while Jesus is pictured as the one who intervenes and rescues 
men from that wrath. But such a view, if held, would surely be gross 
caricature. An exposition which would be true to Paul's thought would 
rather take account of I Thess. 1:10, ‘“‘Jesus, who rescued us from the 
coming wrath”, or Rom. 5:9, ‘‘since, therefore, we are now justified by his 
blood, much more shall we be saved by him from the wrath’. In each 
instance it is the wrath of God which is in view, a wrath which is the 
expression of the holiness of God. To stress God’s love at the expense of 
his holiness is to lead inevitably to distortion. Another cause of distortion 
in the account is the author’s tendency to use over-strong language. Thus 
Barclay writes that Paul, before his conversion, was ‘tortured’ with the 
idea ‘‘of the sheer holiness of God” and ‘‘of the barrier which his sin had 
erected between him and God” (p. 90). Mr. Barclay wishes to imply that 
God was not thought of by Paul as a friend, but as an unrelenting adver- 
sary, prior to his meeting Jesus Christ on the road to Damascus. But 
Paul’s own testimony resists this conclusion. It is clear from Phil. 3:4 ff. 
that Paul, far from being in a tortured state of mind, was content under 
the law, and that he could judge that with respect to that righteousness 
which terminates on law he was blameless. It is eminently true that Paul 
saw God’s redemptive purposes in their deepest and truest perspective in 
Jesus Christ; but it is not true that Paul first knew the love and concern 
of God for men after his conversion. Basic to Barclay’s presentation is his 
reiterated suggestion that God’s love and grace were unknown until Jesus 
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made them known, freeing men from a wrong conception of God as in- 
exorable justice which could only pronounce a sentence of condemnation 
(e. g., pp. 74, 146 et al.). How wrong such a contention is may be seen 
from the firm confidence in the face of judgment expressed in the hymns 
of the Manual of Discipline, or in the consciousness of election expressed 
in the Psalms of Solomon, not to speak of the moving expressions of God’s 
grace and loving disposition toward Israel, expressed centuries before the 
Incarnation (e. g., Deut. 7:6 ff.; Isa. 55:1 ff.: Hos. 11:8 ff.; 14:1 ff. et al.). 

The most common source of distortion in Mr. Barclay’s presentation, 
however, is due to his repeated tendency to make sweeping generalizations 
and to present them as certainties. One of the most flagrant instances 
occurs in the initial chapter of his book, where he contends that the Jewish 
origins of Christianity presented an almost insuperable barrier to its 
message. ‘‘The fact remained that Christianity was cradled in Judaism; 
and, humanly speaking, no message which was meant for all the world 
could ever have had a more unfortunate cradle. The Jews were involved 
in a double hatred — the world hated them and they hated the world” 
(p. 9). ‘‘No nation ever hated other nations as the Jews did” (p. 10). To 
support this affirmation Barclay cites, without reference or context, the 
rabbinic statement, ‘‘The best of the serpents crush; the best of the Gentiles 
kill”. This citation is worth examining carefully, for it betrays the 
methodological weakness in Barclay’s approach to his material, and the 
fallacy of the too easy generalizations he draws from his material. This 
vigorous statement occurs three times in rabbinic literature, together with 
a variant reading which adds the qualification ‘during war’ (Mekilta to 
Ex. 14:7 [ed. Friedmann, 27a]; j. Kiddushin iv. 66c; Tractate Soferim 
XV. 10). In each instance it is attributed to Simeon ben Yohai, a Tannaitic 
rabbi who had witnessed the events of the Bar Kokhba rebellion and the 
Hadrianic persecution, and who flourished in the second quarter of the 
second century A.D. Even if the qualification in the variant reading is 
not pressed, the bitterness of this outburst is readily understandable. 
Simeon had witnessed the ruthlessness with which the rebellion had been 
quelled and the execution of his master, Akiba. To escape the Roman 
pogrom he himself had to hide in a cave for thirteen years, living on dates 
and the bitter fruit of the carob tree. His condemnation of the cruel 


callousness of the Roman repression betrayed in this agonized cry is a cry 
of righteous anger, historically conditioned. Set within its context, it may 
be evaluated as not typical of the general Jewish attitude of the first 
century, but as the natural response to the crushing humiliation experienced 
by the Jews under Hadrian. Even if the passage could not be so confidently 
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dated, its use would be methodologically weak. For it is clear that it is 
not to rabbinic texts but to the Old Testament that the interpreter must 
turn for a basic understanding of Paul’s Jewish convictions as well as for 
the convictions of significant segments of the Jewish community in the 
first century. The Pentateuch, which was held in highest honor by all 
segments of Judaism in the first century, emphasizes repeatedly the kind- 
ness and justice which Israel must show to the outsider. ‘‘One law shall 
be for him who is home-born, and for the stranger that sojourns with you” 
(Ex. 12:49; cf. Lev. 24:22; Num. 9:14; 15:16, 29). “A stranger you shall 
not wrong nor oppress, for you were strangers in the land of Egypt”’ 
(Ex. 22:20; cf. 23:9; Lev. 19:33 f.; Deut. 10:18 f.). The seventh day of 
rest was instituted also that ‘‘the stranger may be refreshed’’ (Ex. 23:12), 
while the affirmation of the covenant responsibilities assumed by Israel 
contained the provision for the cursing of the man ‘‘who perverts justice 
due to the stranger” (Deut. 27:19). That these provisions for kindness to 
the nations outside Israel had not been wholly forgotten in New Testament 
times is assured from the intertestamental literature (e. g., Ps. Sol. 17:38, 
‘‘He [the Messiah] shall have mercy upon all the nations that come before 
him in reverence”; cf. I Enoch 48:4). From near the end of the first century 
A.D., after the Jews had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Rome 
following the revolt of 66-70 A.D., comes a passage that startles us with 
the kindliness and definiteness of its hope: ‘‘I will scatter this people among 
the Gentiles in order that they may do good to the Gentiles” (II Baruch 
1:4). If Talmudic passages are sought which reflect a similar attitude they 
are not difficult to find: ‘‘We greet and ask after the welfare of Gentiles 
because of the ways of peace’’ (Shebiith IV. 3); ‘How must we greet them? 
As we greet Israelites, ‘Peace be unto you’”’ (j. Shebiith iv. 35b). ‘‘We 
must support the poor of the Gentiles with the poor of Israel. We must 
visit the sick of the Gentiles with the sick of Israel. We must bury the 
dead of the Gentiles with the dead of Israel, because of the ways of peace”’ 
(b. Gittin 61a). It is clear that Mr. Barclay has arbitrarily selected a 
passage which suited his purpose, has wrenched it from its context, and 
has drawn a damaging generalization from it. But that passage, when 
properly evaluated, will never support the construction which Barclay 
wishes to erect upon it. The result is flagrant distortion of a kind scarcely 
calculated to inspire confidence in the author’s total evaluation of Judaism 
or of its contribution to the background of Paul. 

Even should each of these allegations of distortion be discounted, these 
chapters on Paul leave much to be desired. Barclay has presented segments 
of Paul’s thought with varying degrees of skill. But is it sufficient to 
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decompartmentalize the mind of Paul in this way? The whole image of 
the mind of Paul never emerges, and Barclay never attempts to draw 
together the isolated insights he has expressed throughout his book. If the 
question be asked, What is distinctive in the mind of Paul? the answer 
will best be found by returning to the epistles themselves. 


WILLIAM L. LANE 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


R. B. Kuiper: For Whom Did Christ Die? Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company. 1959. 104. $2.00. 


In modern theology little is written on the question: For whom did 
Christ die? The reason is that, by and large, modern theology does not 
believe that Christ made a substitutionary atonement. Hence, for such 
theology the question is fundamentally meaningless. In those circles that 
do accept the substitutionary atonement, the prevalent view in America 
is the Arminian ‘‘inconsistent universalism”, as Kuiper calls it, that 
preaches that Christ died for everyone. Even in these circles, relatively 
little is written on the subject apart from a few pages in a systematic 
theology volume or an occasional article. But in practice, in the evangelical 
pulpit throughout America “inconsistent universalism” is presupposed, 
preached, and taught. Therefore, in view of a relative dearth of material 
on the subject and in view of a widespread unscriptural belief on it, this 
book is welcomed. 

It is a brief volume. It does not describe the different historical positions 
at length nor enter into great exegetical detail. But it does give a concise 
survey of the biblical position of the intent of the atonement. Kuiper 
briefly develops the unscriptural positions of unrestricted universalism 
(Origen, Schleiermacher, Unitarianism, Jehovah’s Witnesses, Ferré) and 
inconsistent universalism (Arminianism and radically different Barthian- 
ism). He then shows with ample scriptural references their unbiblical 


position, tackling those passages that seem to support universalism and 


also setting forth those passages that support particularism. 

Basically, the question at issue is one of grace. Although Arminianism 
proclaims unlimited atonement, in actuality its atonement and grace are 
very limited. For Arminianism teaches that God is gracious in making 
salvation possible for all, but that he is most ungracious in not making 
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salvation actual for all. God’s grace falls short in that it does not give to 
the sinner, who is spiritually dead in sins and trespasses, the full ability 
to overcome his total depravity and deadness of soul so that he will cer- 
tainly appropriate Christ by faith. On the contrary, Kuiper points out, the 
Bible teaches not only that Christ died only for his people, the elect, but 
also that God saves them all the way. God not only gives them Christ, 
but also the faith to accept Christ. Thus salvation is one hundred per cent 
of grace, from beginning to end, and not only in the offering of Christ. 

In the last chapter Kuiper deals with the sincere, universal offer of 
salvation and its seeming contradiction with limited atonement. Here 
again he shows another basic flaw in the Arminian mentality: namely, 
rationalism. Arminianism reasons that the sincere offer of salvation and 
limited atonement cannot be squared with each other before the bar of 
human reason. Therefore it rejects one side of the dilemma: limited 
atonement. Kuiper agrees that these two doctrines seem to be in con- 
tradiction. But he, with the Synod of Dort, accepts them both simply 
because both are taught unmistakably in the Bible. This is humble 
Calvinism: believing the Word of God even when it seems to go against 
our reason. 

For many a minister and layman who says: ‘‘I am too busy to read a 
lengthy treatise on this subject”, this is a good book. It is scriptural and 
plain. 

EpwIn H. PALMER 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Leroy Waterman: Forerunners of Jesus. New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc. 1959. xii, 156. No price given. 


The author is Professor Emeritus of Near Eastern Studies at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. One would expect that the thesis offered in this book 
would be well supported by documentary evidence. There are 87 footnotes, 
but only occasionally do they refer to the ancient Near Eastern literature 
or archeological finds, and even when the reference is made it relates only 
remotely to the main thesis of the book. 

The thesis may be summarized as follows: The ills of Western Man today 
are in the main due to his never having been ‘‘exposed to a genuine moral 
rejuvenation”’ (p. viii). The only way we may hope to accomplish this 
moral rejuvenation is through a “restoration of the missing span of Old 
Testament Prophetic religion supplemented by corresponding prophetic 
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phenomena in the New Testament”’ (idem). This must be done because 
the ‘prospect of human survival, to say nothing of moral rejuvenation, 
has reached its most precarious outlook’”’ (idem). The missing span of 
Old Testament prophetic religion is to be found particularly in Isaiah 
40-55, which it is assumed was written by an unnamed prophet. It is 
intensely important that the human race be fully exposed to that missing 
span of prophecy or the waves of disaster will be upon us. 

Waterman does not expect Christian theology to be of any help in this 
matter in as much as “‘Christian theology, judged by Jesus’ reported words 
has made a caricature of his death when it assumed that his violent death 
accomplished all that is necessary for the salvation of all men, that is by 
accepting that death as the expiation for all men’s sins, so that God may 
forgive them and in due time take them away to eternal bliss’”’ (p. 135). He 
maintains that ‘‘Jesus’ own prescription has been strangely disregarded. 
He said, in substance, as reported five times in the gospels. . . ‘If any man 
would come after me let him deny himself...’ ’’. The supreme religion is 
universal, ethical theism. True religion is the worship of a God who does 
not confine himself to any one nation nor is content with ritual, but is 
primarily concerned with the conduct of all men. ‘‘But limited by the 
outlook of the New Testament writers, no form of Christianity has ever 
been the bearer of this religion’’ (p. 138). We cannot hope for unity in the 
church or the world until this calamitous loss has been regained. 

The thesis rests on very large assumptions which the author does not 
take time to discuss. The major assumption appears to be that one can 
use, choose, and categorize Scripture at will. This assumption is the fallacy 
of the whole argument. His opening chapter, ‘‘Protestantism and the 
Authority of the Bible’, implies that he accepts as authoritative only that 
which seems good to him. The underlying thought is that the authority of 
the Scripture is dependent upon its intrinsic merits or qualities, rather than 
upon the simple principle that it is from God, and therefore must be 
heeded. The author stratifies the Old Testament into five levels of god 
concepts: 1) polytheism, 2) family and household gods, 3) tribal gods, 
4) national gods, 5) the sole God, recognized by Nebuchadnezzar, 
preached by Amos and Hosea, and carrying in Isaiah II’s message the 
highest concept of the one universal and ethical God. Isaiah II (chs. 
40-55) constitutes the highest religious authority of the Old Testament. 

The New Testament is dealt with similarly. There we find an even 
greater range of stratification and therefore it is ‘‘one of the most confused 
and confusing books of religious authority of any historical religion. And its 
acceptance as a whole as it applies to Jesus can probably never permit a 
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unified conception of him as a person. The reason is a simple one. The 
range of religious ideas for which Jesus is held responsible extends from 
primitive animism to the highest form of ethical theism’’ (p. 12). 
A rather ingenious interpretation of Isaiah 40-55 is offered, but, in spite 
of all efforts, the expiatory elements of certain passages, especially Isaiah 
53, are as obvious as before. For example, to point out that Isaiah 53:5a 
can grammatically be translated ‘‘wounded by’’, not “for”, is a mechanism 
of desperation, and fails to change in any way the unambiguous ‘“‘and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all’. 

Isaiah II has had great influence on Jonah. The ethical prophets of the 
Old Testaments have left an imprint on John the Baptist, and John was 
Jesus’ teacher and master. 

There is much in this little volume that could be refuted, but it would 
go beyond the scope of a review. In his efforts to ‘‘deChristologize’”’ the 
Old Testament the author makes many dogmatic statements which if not 
contrary to fact are at least debatable. There seems to be a blind spot for 
everything but the ethical teachings of the Old and New Testaments. 
Even the prophecy which he judges to excel abounds with teachings other 
than ethical. For example, he deals very inadequately with the opening 
verses, ‘‘Comfort ye... my people... tell her that her iniquity is pardoned” 
(Isa. 40:1 f.). It is obvious that the ‘‘my people’’ is hardly consistent 
universalism and that the pardoning of iniquity is more than ethics. 

If Waterman’s scheme of stratifying the data of Scripture is legitimate, 
(and this I do not grant), then it would appear that he has been blind to 
the highest ‘‘god-concept”’ of all. He seems to be unmoved by the love, the 
compassion, and the pardoning grace of God. He is quick to quote the 
great ethical passage Micah 6:6 but would it not have been valuable to 
also look at the climax of Micah’s prophecy, ch 7:18-20, ‘‘Who is a God 
like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity?” (p. 133). 

Waterman characterizes John the Baptist as an ethical preacher, and we 
must quickly grant that John did speak clearly on such matters; but he 
conveniently side-steps John’s introduction of Jesus as ‘‘the Lamb of God”’. 

The word ‘‘forerunner’” as used by Waterman needs some explanation. 
He does not look upon John in the traditional sense of a herald announcing 


the coming king. No, the task of John and Isaiah II was to serve as guides 
or beacon lights to Jesus. As Waterman contends, ‘John was indeed the 
forerunner of Jesus in a far higher and truer sense than tradition had ever 
supposed. By his life and death John could be the unwavering guiding 
light that beckoned onward and upward to the point where Jesus could 
see and appreciate the highest religion available in Israel’s experience, so 
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that he could make it his very own as a basis for supplying his own partic- 
ular contribution, which thus took him beyond all the prophets who 
preceded him” (p. 133). 

This volume gives evidence that the old modernism, which many feel 
was demonstrably discredited by the events of the past few decades, is not 
fully expired. In this reviewer's opinion, however, the arguments presented 
fail to be convincing and can hardly be expected to give any new impetus 
to the old modernism. 

CLARENCE J. Vos 

Paterson, New Jersey 


ed. Merrill C. Tenney: The Word for This Century. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1960. xv, 184. $4.00. 


Outstanding among the many events which have graced the celebration 
of the Wheaton College Centennial is the appearance of this volume, which 
has been given the subtitle, ‘‘Evangelical Certainties in an Era of Con- 
flict”. It isa very commendable thing to seek to demonstrate the relevance 
of the Word of God for this century. The official statement of faith of 
Wheaton is defended, and the book bears the imprimatur of the dean of the 
Graduate School, Merrill C. Tenney, and of the Centennial Committee. 
While the eight contributors were selected as representative, it appears 
that one-half were Baptist ministers, one of whom, T. Leonard Lewis, 
was taken by death shortly after writing his contribution. 

The leading chapter, ‘‘Man’s Dilemma: Sin” by Carl F. H. Henry, is 
also the most relevant. He pairs evolutionary optimism with Freudian 
pessimism as twin expressions of the current secular revolt against the 
biblical view of man. And because of the prevalence of such a low view of 
sin, “the call of evangelism went begging in the regular churches, and 
? therefore passed by default to independent and interdenominational enter- 
prises” (p. 8). This type of apologetic for independency may actually 
seem quite ample to many. Henry then pictures these independent agencies 
as being aware of the ‘“‘necessity of proclaiming Christianity as a unitary 
world-wide view”, and as a system that will not permit deviations without 
loss ‘for the whole orbit of belief and life’’ (<dem). He modifies this a few 
pages later. ‘‘Scrutiny of the evangelical outlook of the past decade reveals 
shortcomings, particularly in explaining the meaning of sin in the life of 
the believer (where it should be discerned with greatest depth). The 
prevalence of regarding Christianity simply as a religion of private devotion 
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has often slighted or minimized the problem of social justice. Such neglect 
of Christianity as a world and life view is a great misfortune, which has 
bequeathed an unchallenged opportunity to humanistic and idealistic 
agencies’’ (p. 19). 

Dr. Henry cites not only the history of the low view of sin, but its 
terrible present consequences. But even yet, false prophets would heal 
the hurt slightly. Nels Ferré is quoted as saying, ‘‘ ‘Rebellion against God 
is necessary at some point in our lives if we are to become free sons’ ”’ 
and again, ‘‘ ‘modern theology is in danger of taking man the creature 
and his sin too seriously’ ’’ (pp. 10 f.). 

Henry adds, ‘‘Almost as if to compensate for disallowing the depth of 
personal involvement in sin, many contemporary writers focus their con- 
sciences instead upon social wrongs and vent their righteous indignation 
against these” (p. 11). Thus the way is prepared for Marxist definitions 
of ‘‘The Fall’, ‘“‘Sin’’, and ‘‘Salvation’’ in economic and non-moral terms. 

But Henry detects in the larger theology of today a ‘‘contrary tendency”’, 
which, ‘instead of weakening the sense of sin,...has classified sin as 
the root of man’s dilemma’”’ (tdem). He mentions Niebuhr, Barth, and 
Brunner in this connection, but adds that they all shared ‘‘a common 
rejection of the ‘chronological view’ of original sin’’, giving the scriptural 
neo (p. 13). Thus Dr. Henry rejects this 
“contrary tendency” as insufficient to measure the dire depths of that 
dilemma. 


»” 


view only a ‘‘ ‘mythical relevance 


He is also bold to criticise evangelicals for shallow thinking and preaching 
on this subject. ‘‘Neglected, however, is exposition of the nature of guilt, 
corruption, and penalty, and of the ground of man’s predicament in the 
fall of Adam as well as his own rebellion’’ (p. 15). It is a salutary thing to 
see an alumnus of the college which is being honored decrying a ‘‘wide- 
spread tendency to equate Christian obedience primarily with negative 
abstinence from certain worldly practices” (p. 19). 

The second contributor, Kenneth S. Kantzer, Professor of Theology and 
Chairman of the Division of Biblical Education and Apologetics at 
Wheaton College, writes on ‘‘The Authority of the Bible’. He warns, 
“‘A deep pall of skepticism hangs threateningly over the heads of all who 
do not possess the authority of divine revelation” (p. 23). With this start, 
he proceeds to tear away the defences of modern Philistines, liberal and 
Barthian. Yet wistfully, he returns to listen to the voice of the temptress, 
bidding him to hunt for common ground in his “re-examination of Biblical 
authority in the light of contemporary debate”’ (p. 33). He takes at face 
value the words of Karl Barth, ‘‘ ‘The faith in the inspiration of the Bible 
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stands or falls with this, that the concrete life of the church and members 
of the church is ruled by the exegesis of the Bible’ ”’ (pp. 32 f.). Kantzer 
uses the analogy of a sermon to illustrate the Barthian view of Scripture. 
The sermon may contain certain literary, exegetical, or doctrinal errors, 
but in a broad sense it could yet be called the Word of God. It ‘‘sets forth 
the gospel of Jesus Christ clearly enough so that men may hear it, under- 
stand it, receive it, and be saved. So Barth recognizes the Bible to be the 
Word of God” (p. 31). Kantzer here has lost his balance, for Barth would 
not grant that it is possible here and now to “receive” directly either the 
Word of God or salvation. He in fact sneers at the beuti possidentes 
(‘blessed possessors’’). The dialectical interpenetration leaves no such 
residue. 

Kantzer sets forth ten points on biblical authority, some of which seem 
intended to provide at least common verbal ground in the present debate. 
Number one: “The ultimate object of all Biblical revelation is God as a 
person’. Under this he says, ‘‘No creedal formulations... are the focus 
of Biblical revelation” (p. 34). This may pacify some of the parties but it 
would hardly please Dr. Henry, who in chapter one had called upon all 
parties to ‘‘seek patiently a systematic perspective’. Kantzer’s fourth 
point: ‘Biblical revelation is also divine interpretation of meaning”’ in- 
volves a propositional revelation, and at this point, as a Christian, he must 
break clearly with Barth. But the seventh point: “The authority of the 
Bible is known by revelation’’ provides new grist for the Philistine mill. 


If the basis for belief in the deity of Christ and for belief in the doc- 
trinal authority of the prophets and apostles depended first upon our 
prior belief in the verbal inspiration of the Bible or in its inerrant 
authority, then the charge of a circular argument could stand. Such, 
however, is not the case. 


Belief in the deity of Christ rests in part upon the whole sum of 
historical, logical, and experiential evidences that validate to men the 
truth of the Christian faith. These evidences, moreover, are brought 
home to the human heart and mind as God creates in His elect a cer- 
tainty of the truth of Christ through the witness of His Holy Spirit 
working immediately and directly upon the human mind. 


Likewise the authority of the apostles and prophets rests upon their 
relationship to Jesus Christ and upon the trustworthiness of their 
testimony concerning the divine origin of their message. Since, there- 
fore, our confidence in Christ and the validity of the revelation contained 
in the Scriptures rests not upon our belief in the divine inspiration of 
these writings but upon objective evidences and, especially, upon the 
internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, the charge of arguing in a circle 
cannot stand (p. 42). 
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The college should be well aware of the Satanic temptation which here 
comes, in the robes of an angel of light, using an idea or two gleaned from 
B. B. Warfield. It is the temptation of the straight-line argument, anchored 
at one end by “experiential evidences”. The question is, Is the Bible 
normative for Christian experience, or, Is Christian experience normative 
for the Bible? Just where does autonomy lie? Are we not shut up to the 
Word of God, as self-authenticating and sufficient? 

“Tt is true’, says Dr. C. Van Til, “that for the acceptance of that revela- 
tion it is... upon the testimony of the Spirit that we must depend. And 
this testimony brings no direct personal information to the individual. It 
works within the mind and heart of the individual the conviction that the 
Scriptures are the objective Word.’”* And again, ‘‘The sinner wants to 
test that which presents itself as the revelation of God by a standard not 
itself taken from this revelation. He complains of the circular reasoning 
that would be involved in accepting the word of Scripture about the nature 
of Scripture.””? 

Every argument must fall back upon its starting points, and therefore 
all reasoning is circular. The mind of the natural man, darkened by sin, 
is confined to its starting points. The natural man cannot see the kingdom, 
or evaluate the ‘“‘whole sum of historical, logical, and experiential evi- 
dences”. He is adding up ciphers. It remains a circular argument. 

The third contributor, Dr. Stuart C. Hackett, writing on ‘‘The Person of 
Christ’’, says in his first paragraph, ‘‘God, man, sin, redemption, revelation: 
all these are obscure apart from the climax of Divine Self-Revelation in the 
Lord Jesus” (p. 52). While this seems to be highly honoring to Christ, 
it is fraught with danger. If all these things are ‘‘obscure’’, then the rich 
man in hell is quite right that further revelation is necessary, and that he 
was sent to hell too soon. But Romans one holds that the evidence is 
“clearly seen”, and that men are without excuse. Christ’s saving work 
itself is to be understood only ‘‘according to the Scriptures”, which were 
by no means “‘obscure’’. And so Hackett begins with a ‘‘Christ-centered 
theology”, rather than with a ‘‘God-centered theology”. His doctrine of 
the trinity appears only when ‘‘this witness is expanded and interpreted 
by historic Christian theology” (p. 53). And while Hackett excoriates the 
liberal view of a “human Jesus’, he finds a true friend for Jesus in Karl 
Barth. ‘It is indisputable that Barth and Brunner believe in the absolute 


* B. B. Warfield: The Inspiration and Authority of the Bible, Introduc- 
tion, p. 34. 


2C. Van Til: A Christian Theory of Knowledge (syllabus), p. 19. 
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deity of Jesus Christ as the Word who is God in history”’ (p. 62). ‘‘As with 
Barth, Brunner’s belief involves traditional Trinitarianism” (p. 63). 

Can Hackett, however, find a self-contained God in either Barth or 
Brunner? Can he find a direct identification of Jesus of Nazareth as God 
the Son? Can he find Barth asserting a direct revelation of God in the 
calendar history of redemption? Without these features, there is no ‘‘tradi- 
tional Trinitarianism’”’. The dialectical method cannot be wedded to a 
fixed position. To suggest that it has been done is indeed regrettable. 

The chapters by T. Leonard Lewis and Billy Graham on ‘‘Redemption 
by Christ” and ‘‘Christ in the Believer” are in the nature of sermons rather 
than technical studies. Dr. Lewis makes the fine statement, ‘‘The new 
birth itself is an act of God wrought deep within the soul, below the 
conscious level, and is known only by its results’ (p. 77). Billy Graham’s 
defense of the Shorter Catechism’s definition of sanctification becomes 
at the last an attempt to harmonize Calvinism and Arminianism at that 
point. ‘‘The test of any doctrine is what it produces in human experience” 
(p. 105). His fine memory of the catechism failed momentarily when he 
substituted the word “gift” for ‘‘act’’ in the definition of justifica- 
tion (p. 96). 

Glenn W. Barker's chapter on ‘‘The Church of God”’ calls for a definition 
of its nature and purpose. He directly contradicts the position of the last 
chapter of this volume by asserting that believers in Jesus stood in direct 
succession to Israel, ‘‘as inheritors of the hope of Israel’’ (p. 110). Barker 
also would call upon the churches to exercise ‘‘mutual subordination” 
(p. 130). This is a long step from an apologetic for independency. Halting 
at this point, however, creates a feeling that the argument is incomplete. 
Positively, what is “‘the form of the Christian temple’’? 

The chapter by President V. Raymond Edman on Christian Ethics 
contains some useful quotations, and is worthy of permissible plagiarism 
in sermons and prayer meeting talks. 

Dr. John F. Walvoord, President of Dallas Theological Seminary, writes 
the final and perhaps most disturbing chapter, ‘‘The Hope of the World’”’. 
On the one hand, he is shut up to the single hope which a Christian has in 
Christ: ‘‘Christian hope is simply and completely faith in Christ’’ (p. 157). 
“The essential and integral absolutes of Christian faith declare that hope 
that is not Christian, hope that is not fixed in Christ, is not hope at all’’ 
(p. 158). This should nail the matter. But no. ‘The Christian hope, 
however, is directed particularly to spiritual and eternal things rather than 
to the millennial earth and the fulfilment of the kingdom promises’’ 

(p. 163). And so, however attractively it may be presented, there appears 
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a bifurcation between The Christian Hope and The Hope of the 
World. 

Now the attempt to make such a bifurcation relevant as part of ‘‘The 
Word for This Century” involves facing the unsaved man of this present 
world with two possible courses of action, especially if he is a Jew. But 
how should an intelligent unregenerate person study the hope which 
Walvoord would chart for him? Walvoord addresses him as in the slough 
of despond, and speaks pleasantly enough: ‘‘The longing for perfect 
government, righteousness, equity, economic prosperity, deliverance from 
the insecurity and fears which plague the modern world, finds its answer in 
the prospect of the return of Christ and the establishment of His kingdom. 
The Scriptures reveal no other solution for the problems of the world than 
the return of Christ with its accompanying purging judgments and divine 
intervention in human affairs” (p. 162). 

“Hold on!” cries the unsaved man. ‘‘You seem to be pointing me to a 
wicket gate. All I see is two charged fences, separated by a mine-field.” 
The problem is how to survive any one of these as a living, breathing man. 
The first obstacle is ‘‘a shout, the voice of the archangel and the trump of 
God” (cf. I Thess. 4:16). Will this not be an unnerving experience, to say 
the least? If Israel was terrified at Sinai by such a noise, can an unsaved 
man be expected to stand up to something greater? Walvoord may chart a 
path which leads by such a sound barrier, but the unbeliever is entitled to 
some misgivings. The second problem is a world full of tribulation corpses. 
What chances should an unsaved man take with this? Walvoord speaks 
of it as “‘the awful time of trial and trouble”’ (p. 170). But again, Walvoord 
has a marked path through this mine-field. The third obstacle is the most 
hazardous of all. ‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed in flaming fire taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” ‘‘That they all may be damned who believed not the 
truth” (cf. II Thess. 1:7, 8; 2:12). Walvoord places ‘‘The Hope of the 
World”’ just beyond this flaming threshold. 

“In fact,”’ he says, ‘‘the universal representation of the Old Testament 
pictures the saints who are on the earth at the time of the return of the 
Lord as remaining in the earthly sphere, in their natural bodies, and therein 
entering the millennial kingdom” (p. 168). At this point, Walvoord does 
violence to the Old Testament, in favor of his theory. He has omitted the 
reading of Psalm 50:3-5. He would allow that some shall abide the day of 
his coming, and some shall stand when he appeareth, and that, in fact, 
constitutes The Hope of The World. It would be better if Walvoord would 
tell the non-Christian what he started out to tell him: “Until an individual 
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soul comes to that point of decision where Jesus Christ is recognized as 
the Son of God, as the object of worship, faith, and obedience, until by 
the grace of God he receives Jesus Christ as his personal Saviour, there is 
no legitimate ground for hope” (p. 158). To qualify this in any way is to 
grieve the Holy Spirit. 


Epwarops E. ELtiotr 
Garden Grove, California 


Frank Vanden Berg: Abraham Kuyper. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1960. 307. $4.00. 


It has become a tradition among evangelical Christians in the United 
States to shy away from politics. Deserting the earlier attitude of the 
colonial founders, many present-day Christians and their immediate fore- 
fathers have concluded that politics is a ‘‘dirty” business to be left alone. 
The result is a failure to recognize that the state is ‘‘a minister of God to 
thee for good” (Rom. 13:4). This has assisted the growth of corruption, 
especially in large municipalities, by removing evangelical influence from 
many city governments. It has also prevented protests against unwise 
ordinances and local laws. 

‘The church in politics” is a spectre that haunts Christians. But Chris- 
tians in politics are not the church in politics. The separation of church and 
state is one of the central pillars of the American governmental structure 
and, in the writer’s judgment, the scriptural plan for this era. It may not 
be weakened. Christian people who decry the strong stand of the United 
States Supreme Court in preventing the state from becoming an agency to 
promote religion of any sort fail to realize what the Bible teaches about the 
function of the state. The church as an organization has no place in the 
direction of the state. The concern of the church is with the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. It exists to proclaim the gospel, to make known as 
widely as possible the teaching of the Scriptures, to train and develop men 
in the application and execution of that teaching. It can and should set 
forth that teaching as widely, as effectively, as imperiously as possible. 
But it may use only the weapons of the mind and heart. The state, on the 
other hand, may use coercion in the maintenance of order and safety. 
Coercion has no place in the activity of the church. 

Christian people are not only members of the church. They are members 
of the state also. They enjoy the order and security which it creates or 
attempts to create. They pay taxes for its support. They are bound by 
the restrictions of its legislation. Yet, thoughtlessly or in a “‘holier-than- 
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thou’’ turn of mind, they refuse to take up vigorously and enthusiastically 
the opportunities which are theirs as citizens to direct the government’s 
actions and decisions along paths that accord with Christian principles. 

The inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, New Haven and 
Connecticut were of an entirely different mind in the seventeenth century. 
And to a lesser degree the same was true of the middle and southern 
colonies. 

The contrast that exists today in the attitudes of many Americans has 
come about in the United States through a variety of factors. Most impor- 
tant was the immense size of the immigration of persons with a Roman 
Catholic tradition which emphasized the relation of the Roman Church, 
as an entity, to the state rather than the responsibility of the individual. 
It took many years for these people to begin to assume their own personal 
attitudes toward the state. While this was going on in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries much of the energy of the protestantism whose 
background was in the British isles was concerned with social reform. 
Temperance and prohibition with reference to alcoholic beverages, woman 
suffrage, anti-masonry and anti-tobacco campaigns, the fight against female 
prostitution, opposition to stage plays and social dancing, the campaign 
against human slavery all had strong support and much of it was directed 
toward personal propaganda rather than to legislative reform. Legislative 
reform was more successful in the early and middle years than in the late 
ones. The prohibition of alcoholic beverages by legislation proved to be a 
failure, except perhaps for a few tiny areas. 

The emphasis on individual reform was linked to mass evangelism and 
the two mutually strengthened one another. Propaganda for social reform 
by legislation fell to a considerable extent into the hands of Unitarians, 
agnostics, Ritschlians, and socialists. Each group for a different reason 
was suspect to the evangelical protestant, and social reform began to be 
known as the social gospel and despised as a denial of the gospel of the 
Scriptures. 

This is a peculiarly American story and it has no counterpart in the 
Netherlands, or elsewhere on the European continent, except through 
American and British influence in that area. Indeed there is little to 
resemble it in Great Britain itself, though some parallels are to be found 


there, again perhaps primarily because of initial American influence. 


In fact, social reform by legislation in Great Britain was extensively 
guided by evangelicals. William Wilberforce stands at the head, in public 
repute, of a whole group of Christians stirred by the Evangelical Revival 
and its aftermath to attempt to better conditions in the prisons, hospitals 
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and schools. There was no conflict felt between Christian living and social 
action. It was, in fact, the gospel which kept Wilberforce at his task until 
the trade in slaves was outlawed by Great Britain. 

One of the outstanding examples within the last hundred years of a 
Christian who gave to Scripture its full authority and who endeavored to 
bring political action into accord with the principles of Scripture is Abraham 
Kuyper, prime minister of the Netherlands from 1901 to 1905. Kuyper 
was a universal genius, the doctor universalis of modern times. A minister’s 
son, a peerless student, he was himself a minister, educational leader, 
professor of dogmatics, newspaper editor, member of parliament, political 
party leader, author, ruling elder, first minister of the crown. 

Although intensely admired in the United States and a visitor here to 
meet lecture engagements in 1898, no full-length biography of Kuyper 
has been available in English. A small portion of his writing, almost entirely 
in the theological and devotional areas, has been translated and published 
in the United States. 

The present biography, by a resident of Grand Rapids, Michigan and 
a devoted admirer of Kuyper, is, then, a pioneer production in its field. 
In spite of its failure to be all that is to be desired in such a work, it is most 
warmly welcome. It states the essential facts, it is comprehensive and 
sympathetic. There is behind it an understanding of Kuyper’s basic 
motivations and of the things which inspired him. From it the reader 
derives a clear outline of the external contours of Kuyper’s life and of the 
things that he set before himself as worthy of accomplishment. 

On the debit side, the English is undistinguished and, at times, unusual. 
We read of a “store of culture knowledge”’ (p. 18) and of ‘‘the intellectual 
stratosphere” (p. 176). We meet old friends, ‘‘the Reverend Kuyper”’ 
(p. 14) and “Johannes A. Lasco”’ (p. 40). Princeton University and Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary are confused with one another (e. g., p. 203). 
But then, what are these blemishes compared with the value of having a 
biography that gives a relatively clear picture for readers of English? 
This will serve, for the present, to remind American Christians that a 
Christian can accomplish much for truth in the areas of politics and 
journalism, if he is willing to use talents in these fields with a due regard 
for his principles. 

Some day we should like to see a discussion, on the background of the 
life of Kuyper, of how the principles of the Scriptures can be most effectively 
applied to American politics. In the Netherlands there are parties organized 
on avowed Christian principles described as such. No one has ever shown 
that a similar procedure in this country would be of any benefit. It is 
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doubtful that any one could make such a demonstration, but it would be 
useful to say why that is true. 

But this, of course, does not mean that Christian principles are not being 
applied consciously in American political action. There are a good many 
sincere exponents of such activity in Washington and elsewhere. They, 
and we in general, would benefit from more discussion and Christian 
analysis of the problems. 

Kuyper was a top-flight journalist. The era of personal journalism has 
probably departed, if the old individualistic style visible in every 
utterance in the paper is thus described. But the influence of the publisher 
is still the dominant force in the modern American newspaper. A Christian 
publisher could have a Christian newspaper. At least, this reviewer would 
have to be convinced to believe the contrary. The chief reason we do not 
hear of many Christian newspapers may be that the publishers of American 
newspapers, even though they may consider themselves Christians, do not 
really know what Christian principles are. 

Kuyper and this volume, then, remind us that the church in the United 
States, and perhaps in a good many other places, has a colossal task of 
instruction on its hands. American churches are beehives of activity, some- 
times to the point of exhaustion of the members. It is well to ask whether 
all this energy is being wisely expended. Some of it could well be used in 
the giving and receiving of this instruction. The church, of course, is not a 
school of politics, or of economics, or of journalism or of anything else but 
spiritual growth. But it is a school of the last named, and it has to remind 
its members vigorously that Christians who are full-grown men spiritually 
have the responsibility and the opportunity to be Christians in their pro- 
fessional and business lives, whether they be election district leaders, 
journalists, trade union officers, presidents of manufacturing concerns or 
something else. 

We hope that some day a better book in the English language, with 
deeper insight, more careful organization and an adequate index, rather 
than a single page, will grace the bookstores to tell us about Abraham 
Kuyper. But until that day comes every one who cannot read Dutch and 
who wants to know how one of the most intelligent Christians of the 
nineteenth century applied his talents to making his age more Christian 
should read this one. They will properly be inspired, and if the orange and 
black cover reminds them of the services of the Netherlands to Christianity 
and freedom in the world at large, it will be a healthy reminder. 


PauLt WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Paul Tillich: Gesammelte Werke. Band I: Friihe Hauptwerke. Ed. 
Renate Albrecht. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk. 1959. 435. 
DM 28.70. 


The appearance of the above book will be welcome to students of the 
thought of Paul Tillich. It is the first volume of a projected series to 
contain the collected writings of Tillich. Judging from the makeup of this 
volume, the series will not try to include all of his writings but will select 
only major ones for republication. 

The present volume contains Tillich’s early major works, which have 
hitherto been difficult to obtain. Though several decades have passed 
since their first appearance, Tillich himself points out their importance 
as keys to the development of his thinking. Concerning the first, his 
licentiate thesis of 1912, ‘‘Mysticism and the Consciousness of Guilt in 
Schelling’s Philosophical Development”, Tillich reminds us how important 
Schelling’s philosophy was as an influence in his own development. The 
second selection, ‘‘The System of the Sciences’’ (1923), is Tillich’s pre- 
liminary orientation in the encyclopedia of the sciences. In this work, he 
says, he developed ideas that ‘‘have retained a firm place in my thinking”’. 
He is gratified that his ‘‘Philosophy of Religion’’ (1925) has been disinterred 
from Max Dessoir’s Lehrbuch der Philosophie: ‘‘It already expresses the 
basic idea that has been with me during my entire later development, 
namely, that religion is not one function of the human spirit next to others, 
but the element of the Unconditioned in all other functions’. The final 
selection is an important article from Kant-Studien, ‘‘The Conquest of the 
Concept of Religion in the Philosophy of Religion” (1922), in which he 
seeks to place his thought in historical perspective. 

The volume concludes with one of the most extensive Tillich biblio- 
graphies available, comprising a list of books and articles (pp. 391-421) 
and one of reviews and introductions to books (pp. 422-427). This biblio- 
graphy is dependent for its English titles on another recent extensive 
bibliography in Religion and Culture, edited by Walter Leibrecht. 

Paul Tillich’s reconstruction of Christianity is universally rejected by 
Reformed scholarship; nevertheless, he remains one of the most stimulating 
of the contemporary theologians, and the appearance of his collected works 
should stimulate fresh inquiries into the development of his thought. 


ROBERT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Daniel J. Theron: Evidence of Tradition. Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House. 1958. xiv, 135. $3.95. 


This work is a compilation of various sources from the ancient world 
that bear on the study of the early church, the New Testament books, and 
the New Testament canon. The book is divided into three sections 
following the above-mentioned subjects. 

The sources are given both in the Greek or Latin original and in transla- 
tion. (Sources not written in Latin or Greek are given only in English 
translation.) The translations in general are quite readable and increase 
the value of the book by making it profitable not only for those versed in 
the classical languages but also for the layman. 

It must be kept in mind that this work is a selection. Any book of sucha 
nature is open to criticism as to the choice of the materials. The author 
has not supplied the reader with information regarding his principles of 
selection. Hence one can only wonder, for instance, why greater use of 
inscriptions recently found is not made to illuminate the early church 
section. On the other hand, one is startled to find the John Rylands 
Library Fragment of the Gospel of John included in the section dealing 
with sources testifying to the gospel account. Strikingly early as the 
fragment is, it belongs in a study of manuscripts as such. 

What the author has compiled will doubtless be of great benefit for all 
serious students of the Bible and early Christianity. It is felt that the 
benefit would have been greater if the materials chosen had been organized 
better with brief explanatory remarks preceding each selection. 

If a revision is in view, the recent finds, including the Coptic materials, 
ought to be considered for inclusion. 


Joun M. ZINKAND 


Dordt College, Sioux Center, lowa 











THE INSPIRATION OF SCRIPTURE IN THE 
ENGLISH REFORMERS ILLUMINATED 
BY JOHN CALVIN* 


PHILIP EDGCUMBE HUGHES 


HE question of the divine inspiration of holy Scripture 

was scarcely a live issue four hundred years ago, for it 
was not in dispute. However fierce the debate concerning 
the precise meaning of certain passages of Scripture, or con- 
cerning the scriptural validity of the claims made for the 
authority of the Church or of ecclesiastical tradition, that the 
Bible was the inspired Word of God was universally acknowl- 
edged. Accordingly, those who turn to the writings of the 
English Reformers expecting to find works in which the 
doctrine of the inspiration of holy Scripture is systematically 
developed or defended will be disappointed. This does not 
mean, however, that, on the one hand, the principle of the 
inspiration of holy Scripture was consistently and scrupu- 
lously applied by all who acknowledged it (had that been the 
case, there would have been no need for the Reformation), 
or, on the other hand, that the Reformers did not have much 
to say about the Bible and its origin, for of course they did, 
particularly with a view to the exposure and confutation of 
error and within the framework of the controversy with the 
papists over the locus of authority. The purpose of this paper 
will be to examine the teaching of the English Reformers, 
allowing them to speak for themselves on this important 
subject, and then to turn to John Calvin in order to illustrate 
the Reformed approach to certain problems, if they are such, 
which present themselves in the course of a detailed study of 
the biblical text. 


Let us hear, then, what the English Reformers have to say. 
In the first place, they unhesitatingly believed that God 
was the primary author of the Bible. Thus in his ‘“‘Exposition 


* Substantially the content of this article was delivered as a lecture at 
Westminster Theological Seminary on December 5, 1960. 
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upon Nehemiah’”’ James Pilkington affirms: ‘Scripture cometh 
not first from man, but from God; and therefore God is to be 
taken for the author of it, and not man.... God then is the 
chiefest author of this book [Nehemiah], as he is of the rest 
of the scripture, and Nehemiah the pen or writer of all these 
mysteries’’.t Bishop Hugh Latimer, in his sermon preached 
before King Edward VI on 8 March 1549, proclaims: ‘‘The 
excellency of this word is so great, and of so high dignity, 
that there is no earthly thing to be compared unto it. The 
author thereof is so great, that is, God himself, eternal, 
almighty, everlasting. The Scripture, because of him, is also 
great, eternal, most mighty and holy”.? Archbishop Thomas 
Cranmer exhorts: ‘‘Let us stay, quiet, and certify our con- 
sciences with the most infallible certainty, truth, and perpetual 
assurance of them [the Scriptures]. Let us pray to God, the 
only author of these heavenly studies, that we may speak, 
think, believe, live, and depart hence according to the whole- 
some doctrines and verities of them’’ — as indeed this great 
Archbishop faithfully did in his ministry and martyrdom. 
And William Whitaker, who was Queen’s Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, and whose Disputation on 
Holy Scripture is the one extensive work on the subject of 
the Bible written by an English Reformer, speaks as follows: 
“Scripture hath for its author God himself; from whom it 
first proceeded and came forth. Therefore the authority of 
Scripture may be proved from the author himself, since the 
authority of God himself shines forth in it’’.4 

Together with his fellow-Reformers both at home and 
abroad, Bishop John Jewel delighted in the definition of the 
Bible as ‘‘the Word of God’’ — a definition which is consonant 
with the conviction that God is its author. ‘‘The scriptures’, 
he says, ‘‘are ‘the word of God’. What title can there be of 
greater value? What may be said of them to make them of 
greater authority, than to say, ‘The Lord hath spoken them?’ 
that ‘they came not by the will of men, but holy men of God 


* Works (Parker Society (hereafter P.S.] edition), pp. 286 f. 

2 Sermons (P.S.), p. 85. 

3“*A Faithful Exhortation to the Reading and Knowledge of Holy 
Scripture’, ad fin., in Homilies. 

4 Op. cit. (P.S.), p. 289. 
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spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost?’.... The 
word of the gospel is not as the word of an earthly prince. 
It is of more majesty than the word of an angel. ... For it is 
the word of the living and almighty God, of the God of hosts, 
which hath done whatsoever pleased him, both in heaven and 
in earth. By this word he maketh his will known. ... This 
word the angels and blessed spirits used, when they came 
down from heaven, to speak unto the people; when they came 
to the blessed virgin, and to Joseph, and to others: they spake 
as it was written in the prophets and in the scriptures of God: 
they thought not their own authority sufficient, but they 
took credit to their saying, and authority to their message, 
out of the word of God.... Whatsoever truth is brought 
unto us contrary to the word of God, it is not truth, but 
falsehood and error: whatsoever honour done unto God dis- 
agreeth from the honour required by his word, it is not honour 
unto God, but blasphemy. ... Tyrants, and Pharisees, and 
heretics, and the enemies of the cross of Christ have an end; 
but the word of God hath no end. No force shall be able to 
decay it. The gates of hell shall not prevail against it. Cities 
shall fall: kingdoms shall come to nothing: empires shall fade 
away as the smoke; but the truth of the Lord shall continue 
for ever. Burn it, it will rise again: kill it, it will live again: 
cut it down by the root, it will spring again’’.s “The Word 
of the Lord is the bush, out of which issueth a flame of fire’, 
Jewel says again. ‘The scriptures of God are the mount, 
from which the Lord of hosts doth show himself. In them 
God speaketh to us: in them we hear the words of ever- 
lasting life’’.® 

As the Word of God, the Scriptures are, of course, the 
Word of God to man. But the Reformers repeatedly emphasize 
the truth that it is only through the grace of the internal 
operation of the Holy Spirit in heart and mind that the 
message of Scripture can be understood and appropriated. 
The Divine Spirit is both the author of Scripture and the 
interpreter of his own Word. ‘The scripture speaketh many 
things as the world speaketh’’, William Tyndale, the honoured 
father of our English Bible instructs us; ‘‘but they may not 


5‘‘A Treatise of the Holy Scriptures” in Works (P.S.), IV, pp. 1163 ff. 
§ Jbid., p. 1188. 
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be worldly understood, but ghostly and spiritually: yea, the 
Spirit of God only understandeth them; and where he is not, 
there is not the understanding of the scripture, but unfruitful 
disputing and brawling about words. The scripture saith, 
God seeth, God heareth, God smelleth, God walketh, God is 
with them, God is not with them, God is angry, God is pleased, 
God sendeth his Spirit, God taketh his Spirit away, and a 
thousand such like: and yet is none of them true after the 
worldly manner, and as the words sound”. After citing I Cor. 
2:11 f. and Rom. 8:14 and 9, Tyndale proceeds: ‘‘Now ‘he 
that is of God heareth the word of God’ John viii. And who 
is of God but he that hath the Spirit of God? Furthermore, 
saith he, ‘Ye hear it not because ye are not of God;’ that is, ye 
have no lust in the word of God, for ye understand it not; 
and that because his spirit is not in you. Forasmuch then as 
the scripture is nothing else but that which the Spirit of God 
hath spoken by the prophets and apostles, and cannot be 
understood but of the same Spirit, let every man pray to 
God to send him his Spirit’’.7 

Whitaker enumerates the evidences which, as given by 
Calvin (Institutes, I, viii), are a testimony to the divine origin 
of the biblical writings; but then he adds the following admoni- 
tion. ‘“These topics may prove that these books are divine, 
yet will never be sufficient to bring conviction to our souls 
so as to make us assent, unless the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit be added.... In order, therefore, that we should be 
internally in our consciences persuaded of the authority of 
Scripture, it is needful that the testimony of the Holy Ghost 
should be added. And he, as he seals all the doctrines of faith 
and the whole teaching of salvation in our hearts, and con- 
firms them in our consciences, so also does he give us a certain 
persuasion that these books, from which are drawn all the 
doctrines of faith and salvation, are sacred and canonical’’.® 
In this assurance too, of course, Whitaker and Calvin are 
entirely at one with each other. ‘‘The blind cannot perceive 
even the light of the sun’’, says Whitaker again; “‘nor can they 


7 “The Parable of the Wicked Mammon” in Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.) 
p. 88. 


8 Op. cit., pp. 294 f. 
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distinguish the splendour of the scriptures, whose minds are 
not divinely illuminated. But those who have the eyes of 
faith can behold this light. Besides, if we recognise men when 
they speak, why should we not also hear and recognise God 
speaking in his word? ... But they [the papists] object that 
we cannot recognise the voice of God, because we do not hear 
God speaking. This I deny. For those who have the Holy 
Spirit, are taught of God: these can recognise the voice of God 
as much as anyone can recognise a friend, with whom he hath 
long and familiarly lived, by his voice’’. 

In answer to the objection that “the Scripture is not the 
voice of God, but the Word of God; that is, it does not proceed 
immediately from God, but is delivered mediately to others”, 
Whitaker offers this comment: ‘‘We confess that God hath 
not spoken by himself, but by others. Yet this does not 
diminish the authority of scripture. For God inspired the 
prophets with what they said, and made use of their mouths, 
tongues, and hands: the scripture, therefore, is even imme- 
diately the voice of God. The prophets and apostles were 
only the organs of God’’.'° This assertion he supports by 
citing Heb. 1:1 and II Pet. 1:21. 

An important point at issue during the Reformation was 
the sense in which Scripture should be interpreted (and this, 
indeed, continues to be a matter of importance). It was the 
contention of the English Reformers that the only proper 
sense was that which the Holy Spirit intended, and this they 
defined as the /iteral sense (not to be confused with literalism: 
it is the equivalent of what we today would call the natural 
sense). This is a principle on which Tyndale insists with 
particular emphasis. “The scripture hath but one sense’’, 
he affirms, ‘‘which is the literal sense. And that literal sense 
is the root and ground of all, and the anchor that never faileth, 
whereunto if thou cleave, thou canst never err or go out of 
the way. And if thou leave the literal sense, thou canst not 
but go out of the way. Neverthelater, the Scripture useth 
proverbs, similitudes, riddles, or allegories, as all other speeches 
do; but that which the proverb, similitude, riddle, or allegory 
signifieth, is ever the literal sense, which thou must seek out 


9 Ibid., p. 290. 10 Ibid., p. 296. 
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diligently”. The literal sense, he further insists, is at the 
same time the spiritual sense, as follows from the premiss of 
the divine authorship of Scripture: ‘‘God is a Spirit, and all 
his words are spiritual. His literal sense is spiritual, and all 
his words are spiritual’’.” 

Whitaker also expresses himself clearly to the same effect. 
“It is surely foolish’, he writes, ‘“‘to say that there are as 
many senses of scripture as the words themselves may be 
transferred and accommodated to bear. For although the 
words may be applied and accommodated tropologically, 
allegorically, anagogically, or any other way; yet there are 
not therefore various senses, various interpretations and ex- 
plications of scripture, but there is but one sense, and that the 
literal, which may be variously accommodated, and from 
which various things may be collected.... The sense of 
scripture, therefore, is but one, — the literal; for it is folly 
to feign many senses, merely because many things follow 
from the words of scripture rightly understood. These things 
may, indeed, be called corollaries or consequences, flowing 
from the right understanding of the words, but new and 
different senses they are by no means. ... It is only from the 
literal sense that strong, valid, and efficacious arguments can 
be derived. ... It follows, therefore, that this and no other is 
the genuine sense of scripture.... Therefore, tropology, 
allegory, and anagoge, if they are real meanings, are literal 
ones. Now the reason why sound arguments are always 
derived from the literal sense is this, because it is certain 
that that which is derived from the words themselves is ever 
the sense of the Holy Spirit... . Since he is the author of the 
scriptures, it is fit that we should follow him in interpreting 
scripture’’.% 

The question naturally arose (and this, too, is a question of 
importance for our day no less than it was in the sixteenth 
century) as to how far credence was to be given to the Church 
Fathers and their writings. Let Bishop Jewel answer: “‘What 
say we of the fathers, Augustine, Ambrose, Hierome, Cyprian, 
&c.? What shall we think of them, or what account may we 


1 “The Obedience of a Christian Man” in Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), 
p. 304. 
2 Tbid., p. 309. 3 Op. cit., pp. 405, 408 ff. 
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make of them? They be interpreters of the word of God. They 
were learned men, and learned fathers; the instruments of the 
mercy of God, and vessels full of grace. We despise them not, 
we read them, we reverence them, and give thanks unto God 
for them. They were witnesses unto the truth, they were 
worthy pillars and ornaments in the church of God. Yet they 
may not be compared with the word of God. We may not 
build upon them: we may not make them the foundation and 
warrant of our conscience: we may not put our trust in them. 
Our trust is in the name of the Lord’’. Jewel cites the declara- 
tion of Augustine, the greatest of the Fathers, as follows: 
‘“‘ ‘Neither weigh we the writings of all men, be they never so 
worthy and catholic, as we weigh the canonical scriptures; 
but that, saving the reverence that is due unto them, we may 
mislike and refuse somewhat in their writings, if we find that 
they have taught otherwise than the truth may bear. Such 
am I in the writings of others, and such would I wish others 
to be in mine’”’ (see Augustine, Ep. CXLVIII, ad Fortuna- 
tianum). ‘Some things I believe’, Jewel continues, ‘‘and 
some things which they write I cannot believe. I weigh them 
not as the holy and canonical scriptures. Cyprian was a 
doctor of the church, yet he was deceived: Hierome was a 
doctor of the church, yet he was deceived: Augustine was a doc- 
tor of the church, yet he wrote a book of Retractations; he 
acknowledged that he was deceived’. Jewel adduces further 
evidence from the writings of the Fathers, and then proceeds: 
“TI could shew many the like speeches of the ancient fathers, 
wherein they reverence the holy scriptures; as to which only 
they give consent without gainsaying; which can neither 
deceive nor be deceived’’."4 

‘What is the cause’’, asks Tyndale, “that we damn some of 
Origen’s works and allow some? How know we that some is 
heresy and some not? By the scripture, I trow. How know 
we that St Augustine (which is the best, or one of the best, 
that ever wrote upon the scripture) wrote many things amiss 
at the beginning, as many other doctors do? Verily, by the 
scriptures; as he himself well perceived afterward, when he 
looked more diligently upon them, and revoked many things 
again. He wrote of many things which he understood not 


%4 Op. cit., pp. 1173 f. 
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when he was newly converted, ere he had thoroughly seen the 
scriptures, and followed the opinions of Plato, and the common 
persuasions of man’s wisdom that were then famous’’.*s 

If the authority of the Fathers must be subject to that of 
holy Scripture, so also must the authority of the Church. 
In particular, Scripture is not dependent on the pronounce- 
ments of the Church for its authentication, for it is authenti- 
cated to every believer by the internal testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘‘We do not deny”, says Whitaker, “that it appertains 
to the church to approve, acknowledge, receive, promulge, 
commend the scriptures to all its members; and we say that 
this testimony is true, and should be received by all. We do 
not, therefore, as the papists falsely say of us, refuse the 
testimony. of the church, but embrace it. But we deny that 
we believe the scriptures solely on account of this commenda- 
tion of them by the church. For we say that there is a more 
certain and illustrious testimony, whereby we are persuaded 
of the sacred character of these books, that is to say, the 
internal testimony of the Holy Spirit, without which the 
commendation of the church would have no weight or moment. 
The papists, therefore, are unjust to us, when they affirm 
that we reject and make no account of the authority of the 
church. For we gladly receive the testimony of the church, 
and admit its authority; but we affirm that there is a far 
different, more certain, true, and august testimony than that 
of the church. The sum of our opinion is, that the Scripture 
is avrémioros, that is, hath all its authority and credit 
from itself; is to be acknowledged, is to be received, not only 
because the church hath so determined and commanded, but 
because it comes from God, not by the church, but by the 
Holy Ghost”’.*© And again: “‘Now that it is in itself the word 
of God, they [the papists] do not deny, but they say that we 
cannot be certain of it without the help of the church: they 
confess that the voice of God sounds in our ears; but they say 
that we cannot believe it, except upon account of the church’s 
approbation. But now, if it be the word of God which we 


1s “The Obedience of a Christian Man’’ in Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), 
p. 154. 
6 Op. cit., pp. 279 f. 
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hear, it must needs have a divine authority of itself, and 
should be believed by itself and for itself’’.*7 

The Bible is, in fact, the very touchstone of truth, by which 
the Church, the Fathers, and all traditions must be tested 
and judged. ‘‘The scripture is the touchstone that trieth all 
doctrines, and by that we know the false from the true’, 
asserts Tyndale in his ‘Prologue to the Book of Genesis’’.*8 
“That word’, he says in another of his writings, ‘is the 
chiefest of the apostles, and pope, and Christ’s vicar, and 
head of the church, and the head of the general council. 
And unto the authority of that ought the children of God to 
hearken without respect of person’’.*? Even in the case of 
learned and godly-minded men, we are to believe them, ad- 
monishes Cranmer, ‘“‘no further than they can shew their 
doctrine and exhortation to be agreeable with the true word 
of God written. For that is the very touchstone which must, 
yea, and also will, try all doctrine or learning, whatsoever it 
be, whether it be good or evil, true or false’’.?° 

There was no question, of course, of Scripture being re- 
garded by the Reformers as a sort of handy philosopher’s 
yardstick by reference to which, in all mundane affairs, truth 
might be distinguished from error — though it is a cardinal 
fact that only in its light are we able to attain to the proper 
perspective of man and the universe in which he finds himself. 
But the Reformers’ view of Scripture is essentially dynamic 
and practical, as befits those who genuinely take their place 
before the Bible as Verbum Dei ad hominem. The Word of 
God, precisely because it is the Word of God, is living, power- 
ful, penetrating (Heb. 4:12). It is integrally bound up with 
the revelation to fallen man of God’s redemptive purpose and 
action in and through our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. It is indeed a testimony of the Holy Spirit to Christ 
(cof. Jn. 5:39, 15:26, 16:13 f.). ‘The scripture’, declares 
Tyndale in memorable words, “‘is that wherewith God draweth 
us unto him. The scriptures spring out of God, and flow unto 
Christ, and were given to lead us to Christ. Thou must 


17 Ibid., p. 290. *8 Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), p. 398. 

19 “The Practice of Prelates’’ in Works (P.S.), II, p. 333. 

20 “A Confutation of Unwritten Verities” in Miscellaneous Writings and 
Letters (P.S.), p. 14. 
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therefore go along by the scripture as by a line, until thou 
come at Christ, which is the way’s end and resting-place’’.”" 
Bishop Jewel speaks of the holy Scriptures as ‘‘the bright sun 
of God, which bring light unto our ways, and comfort to all 
parts of our life, and salvation to our souls; in which is made 
known unto us our estate, and the mercy of God in Christ 
our Saviour witnessed’”’.?? 

The Reformers were not mere academic theologians in 
retreat! They were in the thick of the battle. They proved 
for themselves the vitality and faithfulness of God’s Word 
in the midst of fierce testing and persecution. The Bible was 
for them essentially a practical book, relevant to every circum- 
stance of daily life and struggle. Listen to Bishop Jewel 
speaking with reference to the apostolic affirmation that all 
Scripture is not only inspired but also profitable (II Tim. 
3:16): ‘‘Many think the apostle’s speech is hardly true of the 
whole scripture, that all and every part of the scripture is 
profitable. Much is spoken of genealogies, and pedigrees, of 
lepers, of sacrificing goats and oxen, &c.: these seem to have 
little profit in them, but to be vain and idle. If they shew 
vain in thine eyes, yet hath not God set them down in vain.... 
There is no sentence, no clause, no word, no syllable, no letter, 
but it is written for thy instruction: there is not one jot but it 
is sealed and signed with the blood of the Lamb. Our imagina- 
tions are idle, our thoughts are vain: there is no idleness, no 
vanity in the word of God. Those oxen and goats which were 
sacrificed teach thee to kill and sacrifice the uncleanness and 
filthiness of thy heart: they teach thee that thou art guilty 
of death, when thy life must be redeemed by the death of 
some beast: they lead thee to believe the forgiveness of sins 
by a more perfect sacrifice; because it was not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins. That 
leprosy teacheth thee to know the uncleanness and leprosy 
of thy soul. Those genealogies and pedigrees lead us to the 
birth of our Saviour Christ. So that the whole word of God 
is pure and holy: no word, no letter, no syllable, no point or 
prick thereof, but is written and preserved for thy sake’’.*3 


at “The Obedience of a Christian Man’”’ in Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), 
p. 317. 
22 Op. cit., p. 1163. 23 Op. cit., p. 1175. 
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Jewel shows how the Scriptures speak to the condition of 
and should be heeded by kings, subjects, ministers, fathers, 
children, the wealthy, the poor, merchants, usurers, forni- 
cators and adulterers, servants, the proud, those in adversity, 
sinners, those who despair of the mercy of God, and the 
dying — in short, all sorts and conditions of men. ‘‘There- 
fore’, he concludes, ‘‘hath Paul said well: ‘The whole scripture 
is profitable.’ It is full of great comfort. It maketh the man 
of God absolute, and perfect unto all good works; perfect in 
faith, perfect in hope, perfect in the love of God and of his 
neighbour, perfect in his life, and perfect in his death. So 
great, so large and ample, and heavenly, is the profit which 
we do reap by the word of God’’.*4 

Similarly, Pilkington advises us that “the Holy Ghost, 
who is the author of the holy scripture, hath not put down 
any one word in writing, whether in the new testament or in 
the old, that is either superstitious or unprofitable, though 
it seem so to many; but it hath his mystery and signification 
for our learning, and either for the plainness of it... or else 
for the deep mysteries that be hid in it is to be reverenced of 
all sorts of men, and with diligence and prayer is to be searched 
out, as far as we may’”’.?5 

“The holy scriptures’, says Jewel again, ‘‘are the mercy- 
seat, the registry of the mysteries of God, our charter for 
the life to come, and holy place in which God sheweth himself 
to the people, and mount Sion, where God hath appointed to 
dwell for ever. . .. Heaven shall shake: the earth shall tremble; 
but the man of God shall stand upright. His foot shall not 
fail: his heart shall not faint: he shall not be moved. Such a 
ground, such a foundation, such a rock is the word of God’’.”® 
“Scripture is a light’’, writes Tyndale, ‘‘and sheweth us the 
true way, both what to do and what to hope for; and a defence 
from all error, and a comfort in adversity that we despair 
not, and feareth us in prosperity that we sin not... . As thou 
readest, therefore, think that every syllable pertaineth to 
thine own self, and suck out the pith of the scripture, and 
arm thyself against all assaults’? — and who is there who 


4 Ibid., p. 1177. 5 Op. cit., p. 370. 
%6 Op. cit., pp. 1166, 1172 f. 
31 Doctrinal Treatises (P.S.), pp. 399 f. 
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has lived more closely with the Word of God or who has 
known more constantly the need for being armed against all 
assaults than the godly exile and martyr William Tyndale? 
So firmly did the Reformers believe that the Scriptures 
originated from God that they felt no embarrassment not 
merely in affirming their infallibility but even in speaking of 
them as having been dictated by God. Thus Whitaker, for 
example, alluding to the supposition of Erasmus that the 
reading ‘‘Jeremiah”’ instead of ‘‘Zechariah” in Mt. 27:9 was 
due to a slip of the memory on the Evangelist’s part, says; 
“It does not become us to be so easy and indulgent as to 
concede that such a lapse could be incident to the sacred 
writers. They wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, 
as Peter tells us, 2 Pet. i.21. And all scripture is inspired of 
God, as Paul expressly writes, 2 Tim. iii.16. Whereas, there- 
fore, no one may say that any infirmity could befall the Holy 
Spirit, it follows that the sacred writers could not be deceived, 
or err, in any respect. Here, then, it becomes us to be so 
scrupulous as not to allow that any such slip can be found in 
scripture. For, whatever Erasmus may think, it is a solid 


answer which Augustine gives to Jerome: ‘If any, even the 
smallest, lie be admitted in the scriptures, the whole authority 
of scripture is presently invalidated and destroyed’ [Ep. 
XXVIII, to Jerome]. That form which the prophets use so 
often, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ is to be attributed also to the 
apostles and evangelists. For the Holy Spirit dictated to 
them whatever things they wrote’’.?® 


The picture so far presented of the Reformed view of 
inspiration is not yet complete, however, and in order to 
round off this study it is necessary for us to turn to the writings 
of the great French Reformer John Calvin. I say it is neces- 
sary, because the English Reformers were placed in circum- 
stances of theological conflict which scarcely permitted them 
to turn their attention to the prolonged and laborious task of 
producing commentaries, verse by verse, on the text of holy 
Scripture. The detailed exegesis in which they engaged was 
in the main confined to the explication of those passages which 
were at the centre of their dispute with Rome — such, for 


38 Op. cit., pp. 37 f. 
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example, as the interpretation of the words, ‘““This is My 
Body’’, spoken by Christ at the institution of the sacrament 
of Holy Communion. I should not wish to contend that Calvin 
was less harassed by circumstances or less closely involved in 
ecclesiastical conflict than were the English Reformers: but 
he was a man who not only had from the time of his conversion 
set before himself the task of composing commentaries on the 
books of the Bible, but who also because of his phenomenal 
intellectual capacities (and the English Reformers were no 
pygmies) may justly be described as stupor mundi. The ques- 
tion which I wish now to investigate is that of the manner in 
which the principles, so plainly and emphatically enunciated 
by the English Reformers in respect of holy Scripture, worked 
out when applied to the text itself, and especially when 
applied to certain places or passages which might appear to 
offer problems and perplexities to men who held so full- 
blooded a view of inspiration as did the Reformers. 

Before doing so, however, let us be fully assured that 
Calvin’s view of inspiration differed not at all from that of 
the English Reformers. He, no less than they, held that 
Scripture is the very Word of God, so much so that he too 
did not scruple to speak of it as having been dictated by the 
Holy Spirit. ‘This is a principle which distinguishes our 
religion from all others’, he comments on II Tim. 3:16, “that 
we know that God has spoken to us, and are fully convinced 
that the prophets did not speak at their own suggestion, but 
that, being organs of the Holy Spirit, they only uttered what 
they had been commissioned from heaven to declare. Whoever 
then wishes to profit in the Scriptures, let him, first of all, lay 
down this as a settled point, that the Law and the Prophets 
are not a doctrine delivered according to the will and pleasure 
of men, but dictated by the Holy Spirit’. 

Again, writing on II Pet. 1:20, he expresses his judgment as 
follows: “I think that the simpler meaning of Peter’s statement 
is that Scripture is not of men, or by the initiative of men. 
You will never come to it well prepared to read it unless you 
bring reverence, obedience, and teachableness with you. But 
reverence comes from the knowledge that it is God who speaks 
to us and not mortal men. Therefore Peter in the first place 
urges us to believe without doubting that the prophecies are 
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God’s oracles; which means that they were not set in motion 
by men’s own action. What comes next means the same thing. 
The holy men spoke as they were moved by the Spirit of God; 
that is, they did not babble out fables, moved by their own 
impulse and as they willed. In short, the first step in right 
understanding is that we believe the holy prophets of God as 
we do him. The Apostle calls them ‘holy men of God’ because 
they performed faithfully the task which was laid upon them; 
and in this service they were surrogates for the person of God. 
Peter says they were ‘moved’, not because they were bereft 
of their own minds (as the Gentiles imagined their prophets 
to have been during their ‘enthusiasm’), but because they 
did not dare to say anything of their own. They followed the 
Holy Spirit as their guide and obeyed him to such an extent 
that their mouths became his temple and he ruled in them”’. 
So also in his exegesis of Psalm 8 Calvin declares that it was 
the Holy Spirit ‘‘who directed David's tongue’. 

What could be more definite than Calvin’s assertion, with 
respect to the Apostle’s statement that all Scripture is God- 
breathed (II Tim. 3:16), that “‘we owe to the Scripture the 
same reverence which we owe to God; because it has proceeded 
from him alone, and has nothing belonging to man mixed 
with it’’? 

No less than the English Reformers, Calvin taught that it 
is only by the internal testimony of the Holy Spirit that a 
man may understand and obey holy Scripture. ‘The same 
Spirit ... who made Moses and the prophets certain of their 
calling’, he says, ‘‘now also testifies to our hearts, that he 
has employed them as his servants to instruct us. Accordingly, 
we need not wonder if there are many who doubt as to the 
Author of the Scripture; for, although the majesty of God 'is 
displayed in it, yet none but those who have been enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit have eyes to perceive what ought, indeed, 
to have been visible to all, and yet is visible to the elect 
alone’ (idem). 

No less, again, than the English Reformers, Calvin held 
that Scripture is essentially practical in its purpose and that its 
primary function is to direct sinful men to Christ. ‘‘We 
ought to believe’, he comments on Jn. 5:39, ‘‘that Christ 
cannot be properly known in any other way than from the 
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Scriptures; and if it be so, it follows that we ought to read 
the Scriptures with the express design of finding Christ in 
them. Whoever shall turn aside from this object, though he 
may weary himself throughout his whole life in learning, will 
never attain the knowledge of the truth; for what wisdom can 
we have without the wisdom of God?”’ And, regarding Paul’s 
declaration of the profitableness of all Scripture (II Tim. 
3:16), he says that it ‘‘contains a perfect rule of a good and 
happy life.... Hence it follows, that it is unlawful to treat 
it in an unprofitable manner; for the Lord, when he gave us 
the Scriptures, did not intend either to gratify our curiosity, 
or to encourage ostentation, or to give occasion for chatting 
and talking, but to do us good; and, therefore, the right use 
of Scripture must always tend to what is profitable’. 

There are many today who, on hearing such words as I 
have cited from Calvin and his fellow-Reformers in England, 
would immediately and scornfully dismiss the Reformers as 
bibliolaters and obscurantists, or (to use another fashionable 
word) “‘fundamentalists’’. But the great leaders and moulders 
of the Reformation, in Britain and on the Continent, must 
not be summarily written off in this manner. Let us not forget 
the sort of men they were and the great things they achieved 
on the basis of these principles that they held to be so vital. 
They were men of exceptional intelligence, candour, and 
scholarship, whose study of the Scriptures was marked by 
both depth and integrity. Above all, they were men of pro- 
found spirituality whose lives — mind as well as heart — had 
been radically transformed by the Good News of Jesus Christ 
which they had found set before them in no other place than 
in the Bible. When they spoke of the internal testimony of 
the Holy Spirit within the believer to the divine inspiration of 
| Scripture, they were speaking of what they had themselves 
experienced, as well as of what the Bible taught about itself. 
7 Those critical souls who do not know this internal witness 
of the Spirit as a truth of their own experience should earnestly 
question within themselves whether they are in fact qualified 
to pronounce against this teaching. 

But, if there is what may be called a certain real ‘‘divinity”’ 
of holy Scripture, there is also what may be called a certain 
real ‘‘humanity”’ of holy Scripture. :There is evidence at times 
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of “human” weakness. The biblical authors, on the human 
side, were not mere ‘‘typewriters’. They were not (as we 
have already heard Calvin say) ‘‘bereft of their own minds’. 
It was as men, frail and imperfect, with all their diverse char- 
acteristics of temperament, personality, and style, that they 
functioned under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Calvin 
does not attempt to sidestep or gloss over such weaknesses as 
may be apparent in what they wrote. Indeed, they leave him 
singularly unworried; for there can be no question of their 
being a reflection of weakness on the part of the Holy Spirit 
or a frustration of the purpose of inspiration. 
Let us take a few examples from the commentaries. 


1. God’s Word is addressed to all men everywhere, and 
accordingly he speaks in a manner that all can understand. 
“Many hold the Gospel in less estimation’’, says Calvin, 
commenting on Jn. 3:12, ‘‘because they do not find in it high- 
sounding words to fill their ears, and on this account do not 
deign to bestow their attention on a doctrine so low and 
mean. But it shows an extraordinary degree of wickedness 


that we yield less reverence to God speaking to us, because he 
condescends to our ignorance; and, therefore, when God prat- 
tles to us in Scripture in a rough and popular style, let us 
know that this is done on account of the love which he bears 
to us’’. 


2. The quotations by the Apostles from the Old Testament 
are seldom verbatim, but free and ad sensum (and especially 
according to the ampler sense of their fulfilment in the sphere 
of the New Covenant); for it is not the words by themselves, 
but what they teach, that matters. Referring to Ps. 8:5 and 
its quotation in Heb. 2:7, Calvin writes: ‘‘We know what 
freedoms the apostles took in quoting texts of Scripture; not, 
indeed, to wrest them to a different meaning from the true 
one, but because they reckoned it sufficient to show, by a 
reference to Scripture, that what they taught was sanctioned 
by the word of God, although they did not quote the precise 
words. Accordingly, they never had any hesitation in changing 
the words, provided the substance of the text remained un- 
changed”. And again, with reference to the quotation of 
Mic. 5:2 in Mt. 2:6, he says: ‘One must always notice that 
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when the apostles quote a scriptural testimony they do not 
give it word for word, and sometimes depart quite far from its 
language; they nevertheless accommodate it in a fitting and 
proper way to their own purpose. Let the readers always 
keep in mind the purpose of the Evangelists in bringing for- 
ward passages of Scripture, so that they will not insist upon 
dwelling upon mere words, but will be content with the fact 
that the Evangelists never twist Scripture into a false meaning, 
but apply it properly to a genuine use’. 


3. The biblical writers are not concerned always to speak 
in terms of the strictest scientific accuracy, but phenomenally, 
that is, in accordance, quite legitimately, with the appearance 
of things to the ordinary observer. ‘‘It would have been lost 
time for David to have attempted to teach the secrets of 
astronomy to the rude and unlearned’’, comments Calvin on 
Ps. 19:4; “and therefore he reckoned it sufficient to speak in a 
homely style, that he might reprove the whole world of in- 
gratitude, if, in beholding the sun, they are not taught the 
fear and the knowledge of God. . . . He does not here discourse 
scientifically (as he might have done, had he spoken among 
philosophers) concerning the entire revolution which the sun 
performs, but, accommodating himself to the rudest and 
dullest, he confines himself to the ordinary appearances pre- 
sented to the eye’. And with reference to Ps. 136:7 he writes: 
“Moses calls the sun and moon the two great lights, and 
there is little doubt that the Psalmist here borrows the same 
phraseology. What is immediately added about the stars is, 
as it were, accessory to the others. It is true that the other 
planets are larger than the moon, but it is stated as second in 
order on account of its visible effects. The Holy Spirit had 
no intention to teach astronomy; and, in proposing instruction 
meant to be common to the simplest and most uneducated 
persons, he made use by Moses and the other prophets of 
popular language, that none might shelter himself under the 
pretext of obscurity. .. . Accordingly, as Saturn though bigger 
than the moon is not so to the eye owing to his greater dis- 
tance, the Holy Spirit would rather speak childishly than 
unintelligibly to the humble and unlearned”’. (See also com- 
ments on Gen. 1:13 ff.; Ps. 148:3; Jer. 31:35.) I should wish 
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to emphasize, however, that a description which is phe- 
nomenal, from the point of view of the observer, naive though 
it may seem to the astronomer, is neither unscientific nor 
untrue. 


4. Nor are the biblical authors always concerned to set 
down things in precise chronological sequence. Thus Calvin 
observes, in his commentary on Ps. 51:9, that “‘in Scripture, 
it is well known, things are not always stated according to 
the strict order of time in which they occurred’. This is 
illustrated, for example, in the difference between Matthew’s 
and Luke’s accounts of the sequence of our Lord’s temptations 
in the wilderness. Both cannot be correct. But the precise 
sequence is of no religious significance, and is immaterial to 
the spiritual teaching which the records are designed to convey 
(cf. Heb. 2:18, 4:15). “It is not of great importance’, says 
Calvin, commenting on Mt. 4:5, “‘that Luke’s narrative makes 
that temptation to be the second which Matthew places as 
the third: for it was not the intention of the Evangelists to 
arrange the history in such a manner, as to preserve, on all 
occasions, the exact order of time, but to draw up an abridged 
narrative of the events, so as to present, as in a mirror or 
picture, those things which are most necessary to be known 
concerning Christ. Let it suffice for us to know, that Christ 
was tempted in three ways. The question which of these 
contests was the second, and which the third, need not give 


us much trouble or uneasiness’’. (See also comments on 
Mt. 13:12 and 16.) 


5. A difference, again, such as that between Acts 7:14, 
which states that Jacob came down to Egypt with seventy-five 
souls, and Gen. 46:27, which gives the number as seventy, 
may well, in Calvin’s opinion, be due to a copyist’s error over 
a single letter in the original; but, whatever its cause, it in no 
way affects the religious significance, which points to the 
power and providence of God. ‘I think’, comments Calvin 
(on Acts 7:14), “that this difference came through the error 
of the writers which wrote out the books. . . . This, so small a 
number, is purposely expressed, to the end that the power of 
God may the more plainly appear, in so great an enlarging 
of that kindred, which was of no long continuance. ... We 
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ought rather to weigh the miracle which the Spirit com- 
mendeth unto us in this place, than to stand long about one 
letter, whereby the number is altered”’. Calvin may, of course, 
be right, but I would suggest that the problem may be resolved 
even more simply by concluding that either one or both of 
the numbers should be understood as round figures rather 
than as precise enumerations. 


6. The question also arises of what appear to be definite 
mistakes in the text. Take, for instance, the attribution to 
Jeremiah of the quotation found in Mt. 27:9, in connection 
with which the differing views of Erasmus and Whitaker 
have already been heard. Calvin comments as follows: ‘‘How 
the name of Jeremiah crept in, I confess that I do not know, 
nor do I give myself much trouble to inquire. The passage 
itself plainly shows that the name of Jeremiah has been put 
down by mistake instead of Zechariah (xi.13), for in Jeremiah 
we find nothing of this sort, nor any thing that even approaches 
to it’. The Reformer may, however, have been rather too 
hasty in his judgment that in Jeremiah there occurs nothing 


that even approaches to the quotation which Matthew gives, 
for, while the main reference would seem to be to Zech. 11:13, 
yet, as modern scholars have pointed out, there are passages 
in Jeremiah which are not wholly unrelated in theme and 
appropriateness (such as Jer. 18:2, 19:1, 11, and 32:7 ff.), and 
which the Evangelist may have had in mind at this point. 


7. There are, of course, parts of Scripture that are not clear 
and easy to understand. But as we persevere in the study of 
the Bible, so our perception of its meaning will increase and its 
difficulties will diminish. Calvin cites the example of the 
Ethiopian eunuch, who did not comprehend the passage he 
was reading (Acts 8:28): ‘“Though he were ignorant of many 
things, yet was he not wearied, so that he cast away the 
book. Thus must we also read the Scriptures. We must 
greedily, and with a prompt mind, receive those things which 
are plain, and wherein God openeth his mind. As for those 
things which are hid from us, we must pass them over until 
we see greater light. And if we be not wearied with reading, 
it shall at length come to pass that the Scripture shall be 
made more familiar by continual use’. 
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It is important to notice that Calvin was in no way em- 
barrassed or disconcerted by the difficulties and problems that 
from time to time confront the student of holy Scripture. 
In comparison with the comprehensive power and purpose 
of God’s Word they are matters of small moment; reasonable 
explanations may generally be suggested for their occurrence; 
and, in particular, they cannot possibly undermine the un- 
shakable testimony of the Holy Spirit in every believing heart 
to the inspiration and authority of that Word. There is no 
doubt in my mind that the English Reformers and Calvin, 
who were at one in their doctrine of Scripture, were also at 
one in their use of it. 


Holy Scripture is a sacred mystery, divine in its origin and 
human in its meditation. Its inspiration is not a process to be 
analysed, but a fact to be known and experienced as the saving 
truth it reveals is imprinted on the heart and mind of the 
believer by its own divine author. The nature of the mystery 
that is Scripture may be illustrated by reference to the still 
more wonderful mystery of the theanthropic person of Jesus 


Christ, the incarnate Son, who at the same time is both God 
and man. Can this Son of Man who knows hunger and thirst 
and fatigue, yes, and death, be in truth the almighty and 
pre-existent Son of God? Is it really possible for human weak- 
ness and divine power to be brought together? Yes, for he is 
also the risen, victorious, and glorified Lord; and by that 
same inner certification of the Holy Spirit, which seals the 
testimony of the Scriptures, we know, unassailably, and we 
confess that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
The humanity of the incarnate Son does not and cannot annul 
his deity. Nor can it detract from or diminish his deity. 
Deity is an absolute category. It does not admit of degrees — 
of more or less. The deity of Christ is at all times full and 
unimpaired. And so too (though of course in a quite different 
category) the Bible is the very Word of God. Its ‘‘humanity”’ 
does not annul or diminish its ‘divinity’. Its ‘‘weaknesses” 
do not contradict its strength and, especially, its dynamic 
ability to make us wise unto salvation through faith in the 
Saviour it proclaims. 

The Bible is an organic whole, a corpus (but not a corpse). 
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Like the human body, some of its parts are less comely than 
others, but all have a specific function to perform within the 
whole. Some parts may even be removed without destroying 
its organic function — though not without maiming the body 
and impairing the harmony of the whole. Other parts are 
absolutely indispensable, just as the head and the heart and 
many other organs are essential to the life of the human 
body. Whatever their relative importance, all the parts belong 
together and have need of each other. 

I would venture to suggest that there are three dangers 
which we should be careful to avoid. There is, firstly, the 
danger, particularly in the specialized fields of scholarship, of 
treating the Bible as a corpse to be dissected and classified, 
instead of as the living Word of God to be heeded and obeyed. 
In saying this, however, there is no desire to depreciate the 
tremendous debt which, in biblical studies, is owed to modern 
scholarship. There is, secondly, the danger of treating the 
Bible like an embalmed body to be preserved intact, in a sort 
of perfection of death, as though it were a sacred and magical 
relic, the emblem of an orthodoxy without the Spirit. And, 
thirdly, there is the danger of robbing the Bible of its mys- 
tery —a mystery which belongs to God — by presuming to 
offer a quasi-rational (that is, humanly comprehensible) ex- 
planation of the ‘‘mechanics”’ of inspiration; just as there is a 
constant temptation to imagine that the ineffable mystery of 
the dual nature of our Lord’s theanthropic person can be 
rationalized and “‘made respectable”. We must not be afraid 
to let the Bible /ive, as it is and in its own right, unimpeded by 
our apologies and hesitations. What have we to fear if by the 
ineluctable witness of the Holy Spirit it is sealed to our hearts 
as the veritable dynamic Word of the Living God? 

The manner in which we approach and handle the Bible 
should be determined by the example of Christ himself, for, 
as the Christians’ Lord and God, himself the Truth and the 
Light of the world, his example is absolutely authoritative for 
us. The attitude of him who is the incarnate Word to the 
testimony of the written Word is entirely clear. And in the 
issue concerning the inspiration of Scripture it is nothing less 
than the supreme and inerrant Lordship of Christ that is at 
stake. Of the inspiration and infallibility of Scripture neither 
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he nor his apostles had any doubts. They wielded it lustily 
and frontally as a sword, and without apology. The apostles 
cannot, however, be saddled with a ‘typewriter’ view of 
inspiration, for had that been their belief the liberties they 
took in quoting from the Old Testament Scriptures would 
have been reprehensible. And when we find the Reformers of 
the sixteenth century speaking of ‘dictation’, we must under- 
stand that they are referring to the Godward as distinct from 
the manward aspect of inspiration, or, in other words, that 
they are emphasizing the sovereign action of almighty God in 
the giving of holy Scripture, not suggesting that the apostles 
and prophets were mere impersonal puppets when they uttered 
or wrote the words of Scripture. 

“Let it...be held as fixed’’, says Calvin in a notable 
passage, ‘‘that those who are inwardly taught by the Holy 
Spirit acquiesce implicitly in Scripture; that Scripture carrying 
its own evidence along with it, deigns not to submit to proofs 
and arguments, but owes the full conviction with which we 
ought to receive it to the testimony of the Spirit. Enlightened 
by him, it is no longer on our own judgment or that of others 
that we believe the Scriptures to be from God; but in a way 
superior to human judgment, feel perfectly assured — as much 
as if we beheld the divine image visibly impressed on it — 
that it came to us, by the instrumentality of men, from the 
very mouth of God. We ask not for proofs or probabilities on 
which to rest our judgment, but we subject our intellect and 
judgment to it as too transcendent for us to estimate. This, 
however, we do, not in the manner in which some are accus- 
tomed to fasten on an unknown object, which, as soon as 
known, displeases, but because we have a thorough conviction 
that, in holding it, we hold unassailable truth’’.?9 

Finally, let me quote once again that unforgettable saying 
of William Tyndale concerning the purpose of the Bible: 
“The scripture is that wherewith God draweth us unto him. 
The scriptures spring out of God, and flow unto Christ, and 
were given to lead us to Christ. Thou must therefore go 
along by the scripture as by a line, until thou come at Christ, 
which is the way’s end and resting-place’’. 


London 


29 Institutes, I, vii, 5. 

















THE INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS 1:2 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


N THE recent interest devoted to mythology and its 

relation to the Bible the first chapter of Genesis has not 
been neglected.‘ In particular the second verse has received 
considerable attention. It will be our purpose in this article 
to ascertain what relationship, if any, the second verse of 
Genesis sustains to mythology and also to present a positive 
interpretation and explanation of the verse. 


Recent Studies of Genesis 1:2 


That we may arrive at the correct interpretation of Genesis 
1:2 it will be well first of all to consider certain recent exposi- 
tions in which attention is paid to mythology and its supposed 
relationship to the verse. As an introduction to the subject 
we may consider the remarks of Rabast. 

Karlheinz Rabast, whose recent death is a severe blow to 
biblical scholarship, was a pastor at the Martin Luther Church 
in Dresden and the author of an excellent commentary on the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. He wrote as a Bible believer, 
and rejected the documentary hypothesis in a very clear cut 
and decisive fashion.? His work is filled with useful comments 
and he makes genuinely significant and useful contributions 
to the interpretation of the early chapters of Genesis. 

Rabast rejects the ‘‘Restitution Hypothesis” which would 
posit a long interval of time between verses one and two, 
giving as his reason that it is unlikely that the Scripture 
would pass over such a great catastrophe in silence when it 
mentions in this context many comparatively less important 


* Cf. Brevard S. Childs: Myth and Reality in the Old Testament, 1960. 
This work gives a good bibliography. Attention may also be directed to 
the informative article by Lester Wikstrém: ‘‘Till fragan om begreppet 
myt” in Svensk Exegetisk Arsbok, XVI, 1952, pp. 66-80. 

2 Karlheinz Rabast: Die Genesis, 1951, pp. 15-29. 
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matters. According to Rabast, verse two does not describe 
any original or chaotic or raw material of the earth, but rather 
presents a background without existence, the indescribable 
Nothing. Nothing, however, asserts Rabast, cannot be de- 
scribed in words. In other, therefore, to describe this Nothing, 
the writer of Genesis used old mythological formulations and 
expressions. Indeed, the verse itself may be characterized as 
a veritable mythological treasure house.‘ According to differ- 
ing conceptions of ancient mythology the world arose from a 
waste and desolation or from an original sea or from darkness 
or from an original egg. In Genesis these primitive and often 
conflicting representations could be employed because they no 
longer possessed their mythological character. We need not 
endeavor, therefore, to demythologize the Bible, because the 
Bible has already been demythologized. Here in the second 
verse of Genesis are fragments of a foreign world-view which 
now serve a greater concept than ever before. They serve to 
describe the existence-less Nothing from which God forms his 
creation.’ Rabast, therefore, would paraphrase the thought of 
the second verse as follows: ‘‘In the beginning was Nothing, 
and over this Nothing hovered the Spirit of God. The cosmos 
did not arise from a chaos, but from a Nothing... . Nothing, 
however, cannot come from nothing, unless there is a miracle, 
and it is this miracle of creation which is set forth here.’’ 


3 “Fiir diese theosophische Erweiterung liegt aber kein Grund vor, und 
es ist von vornherein unwahrscheinlich, dass eine so wichtige und 
wesentliche Tatsache gleichsam zwischen den Zeilen stehen sollte, wahrend 
andere verhialtnismassig nebensachliche Dinge in demselben Zusammen- 
hang breit und ausfiihrlich geschildert werden’’ (op. cit., p. 46). 

4The phrase ‘eine wahre mythologische Schatzkammer” appears in 
Gunkel’s commentary (p. 103) where it is attributed to Schwally, Archiv 
fiir Religionswissenschaft, IX, 169. I have not seen this last men- 
tioned work. 

5 “‘Um dieses Nichts zu beschreiben, werden alte mythologische Formu- 
lierungen und Ausdriicke verwendet’’ (op. cit., p. 46). Rabast quotes a 
passage from Zimmerli in which the latter seeks to show that, just as an 
Arabian construction in Palmyra has used Roman pillars and the El 
Azhar mosque in Cairo whole rows of Roman columns, so in Genesis 1:2 
fragments of a foreign world-view have been incorporated. The passage is 
from Walther Zimmerli: Die Urgeschichte, Ziirich, 1943. 

6“‘Am Anfang war ein Nichts, und iiber diesem Nichts schwebte der 
Geist Gottes. Nicht aus einem Chaos entstand der Kosmos, sondern aus 
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It is a miracle which God alone can perform, and this he does 
through his Word. 

In his interpretation of verse two Rabast is not alone among 
modern scholars. Nevertheless, there are serious objections 
to his view, and these must be considered. In passing we may 
note a logical inconsistency in Rabast’s presentation of the 
argument. If it is true, as he asserts, that the Nothing is 
indescribable and cannot be described in words, then it is 
passing strange that verse two is thought to be a description 
of Nothing. This is irrationalism such as characterizes much 
recent discussion of the early chapters of Genesis. 

It is also well to ask why the mention of ancient mytholog- 
ical elements should be considered a description of Nothing. 
Some of these elements are found in the Babylonian account 
of creation, the so-called ‘‘Enuma Elish’, and there is no 
evidence that in that document they are intended to describe 
or portray Nothing. In fact, what characterizes this work is 
that it does not present a true doctrine of creatio ex nihilo, 
but rather begins with the assumption that matter is already 
at hand. It is true that Enuma Elish posits a time when 
heaven and earth had not been formed, but when Tiamat, 
Mummu and Apsu existed together, apparently without any 
beginning. Furthermore there also appears a fatalism to 
which all, gods and men alike, are subject. Whatever may be 
said about the Enuma Elish, it is certain that no doctrine of 
absolute creation is to be found in it, and no attempt to 
describe a Nothing.’ If then, in the sources in which these 
ancient mythological elements are originally found there is no 


dem Nichts!...Aus einem Nichts kann aber nichts werden, oder es muss 
ein Wunder geschehen, und um dieses Wunder der Schépfung handelt es 
sich hier” (op. cit., p. 47). 

7 As an introduction to the study of the Babylonian creation account, 
see Anton Deimel S. I.: ‘“Enuma Eli” und Hexaémeron, Rome, 1934. His 
comment at this point is pertinent, ‘‘Erst nachdem die beiden Urprinzipien 
Abzu-Tiamat von ihren Séhnen getétet sind, kénnen ihre Kadaver, aus 
deren Bestandteilen die Welt von den beiden Weltbaumeistern umgeformt 
wird, als ‘Chaos’ aufgefasst werden. Hier ist aber zu beachten, dass wir 
ohne die klare Stelle der hl. Schrift und anderer ausserbabylonischer 
Quellen wohl kaum je auf den Gedanken gekommen waren, in den 
Kadavern von Abzu-Tiamat Personifikationen des ‘Weltchaos’ zu suchen”’ 
(p. 84). 
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connection with Nothing, what warrant have we for assuming 
that when they are combined in Genesis they describe 
Nothing? 

Again, had it been the intention of the writer to use verse 
two for the purpose suggested by Rabast, we should have 
expected some indication of that purpose. If Moses had in- 
tended to describe Nothing, why did he not use language more 
suitable for his task? Why, instead, does he in so emphatic a 
manner immediately draw attention to the earth? It is not 
Nothing which forms the subject matter of the second verse, 
but the earth. All the language of this verse is suitable to 
describe the earth, but not the ‘‘indescribable” Nothing. If 
Moses had intended to do what Rabast claims, we should 
have expected some indication of that fact. 

The language of Genesis 1:2 is for the most part found 
elsewhere in the Bible in passages where its meaning is per- 
fectly clear. And in these other passages the words are not 
used to describe Nothing. This becomes apparent from a 
consideration of Isaiah 45:18 in which passage the purpose of 
creating the world is given. According to Isaiah 45:18, God 
did not create the world to be a desolation or an uninhabitable 
place, but to be inhabited. The meaning is not, ‘‘God did not 
create the world to be a Nothing’. Isaiah does not make a 
disjunction between Nothing on the one hand and an in- 
habitable world on the other. In this passage the word 7h 
is obviously a description of the world after it has been 
created. To be a desolation, however, was not the purpose for 
which God created it. Isaiah does not mean that after its 
creation the world was a Nothing. And inasmuch as such a 
meaning is impossible in Isaiah 45:18, it is likewise impossible 
in Genesis 1:2, which also refers to an earth that has already 
been created. 

Perhaps the most significant interpretation of Genesis to 
appear in recent years is found in the work of Gerhard von 
Rad. Von Rad holds that the first chapter of Genesis contains 
the essence of priestly knowledge in concentrated form. It is 
doctrine which has grown up and become enriched over many 
long years, and it is precisely well measured and carefully 
thought out. It is to be taken exactly as it stands.* 


8 “Diese Satze sind theologisch nicht leicht zu iiberinterpretieren!’ 
(Gerhard von Rad: Das erste Buch Mose, 1952, p. 36). 
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The first of the theological specifications with which we 
have to deal, says von Rad, is the statement about the original 
chaotic condition of the earth. The priestly writing comes to 
this subject with a row of concepts that were familiar to it. 
One of these is the phrase ods M19 which von Rad renders, 
“Gottessturm’’, 7. e., a fearful storm. This expression in par- 
ticular, he thinks, belongs to the description of the chaotic 
and does not yet lead to the thought of creation, inasmuch as 
in the following context no result is attributed to the action 
expressed by the participle.® 

In our text, so the argument continues, the actual mythical 
meaning has been completely lost. Hence, we must even reject 
the assumption that in order to make clearer the chaotic 
condition of the original material the priestly writing had to 
employ foreign and half-mythological conceptions. These ex- 
pressions have long since lost their mythical character and 
have become stereotyped. Von Rad rightly rejects the view 
of the relationship between Genesis one and the Babylonian 
accounts which characterized the advocates of the ‘Babel- 
Bibel” controversy. 

Verse two, therefore, according to von Rad, speaks not only 
of a condition which was actually present in the beginning of 
time, but it also points to a possibility that might recur. 
Behind the creation of all things lies the abyss of formlessness, 
and into this abyss all that is created stands ready again to 
fall. It is belief in the doctrine of creation which must prevent 


9 Von Rad appeals to Daniel 7:2 in support of his interpretation. But 
this appeal is not justifiable. In Daniel the sea is introduced symbolically 
in a vision which is not the case in Genesis. The sea in Daniel (xp: and 
not Dim) is a symbol of the earth or mankind (Dan. 7:17). The winds 
are the four cardinal winds, which God employs to stir up humanity. In 
other words the events which occur upon this earth are the result of the 
working of heavenly forces. In Daniel the winds burst forth upon the 
great sea; they do not merely blow over it. Vergil’s well known lines 
illustrate the same thing that is found in Daniel 


...ac venti, velut agmine facto, 

qua data porta, ruunt et terras turbine perflant. 

incubuere mari totumque a sedibus imis 

una Eurusque Notusque ruunt creberque procellis 

Africus et vastos volvunt ad litora fluctus (Aeneid, 1:82 ff.). 


There is nothing in Genesis 1:2 comparable to this ‘‘breaking forth” of the 
winds (cf. Young: The Prophecy of Daniel, Grand Rapids, 1957). 
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man from falling back again.?? The polarity which is expressed 
in the first chapter is therefore not that of nothing as over 
against creation, but rather that of chaos and cosmos. The 
thought of creation from nothing is found in verse one, but 
the remainder of the chapter stresses the contrast between 
formlessness or chaos and the completed, well-ordered uni- 
verse, the cosmos. Hence, concludes von Rad, there is good 
reason for verse one preceding verse two. 

Karl Barth also has written in recent times on the second 
verse of Genesis." Does this verse, he asks, speak of the 
informitas materiae, the rudis indigestaque moles as an actual 
(whether founded in itself or willed and established by God), 
original and raw condition of the world? If that is the case, 
he argues, there is a dilemma, for if the condition described in 
verse two is not an independent existence apart from God, it 
must be God’s creation. If, on the other hand, it is not God’s 
creation, it must be an actuality independent of God and his 
work. If, however, neither of these is correct there is no 
dilemma, and there is a third way out.” Before proceeding, 
however, to give this third position Barth makes a few re- 


marks about the nature of verse two. He agrees with Gunkel 
that the verse describes the chaos, which is out of accord with 
what was stated in the first verse, and also with what follows.* 


10 “Dass hinter allem Geschaffenen der Abgrund der Gestaltlosigkeit 
liegt, dass ferner alles Geschaffene standig bereit ist, im Abgrund des 
Gestaltlosen zu versinken, dass also das Chaotische schlechthin die 
Bedrohung alles Geschaffenen bedeutet, das ist eine Urerfahrung des 
Menschen und eine standige Anfechtung seines Glaubens. An ihr musste 
sich der Schépfungsglaube bewahren” (von Rad: op. cit., p. 38). This 
consideration is not derived from the text by exegesis. In the first chapter 
of Genesis there is not the slightest hint of the possibility of a return to 
“chaos” anymore than of a return, for example, to the condition of ‘‘the 
third day’”’. 

Die Kirchliche Dogmatik, I11/1 Die Lehre von der Schépfung, Zollikon- 
Ziirich, 1945, pp. 111-121. 

12 “Aber eben das ist die Frage, ob v 2 von der informitas materiae, von 
der rudis indigestaque moles tatsachlich als von einem (sei es in sich selbst 
begriindeten, sei es von Gott gewollten und gesetzten) wirklichen (im Sinn 
der nach v 3f. geschaffenen Dinge ‘wirklich’ zu nennenden) Ur- und 
Rohzustand der Welt geredet wird. Nur wenn das der Fall ist, besteht 
jenes Dilemma. Wenn das nicht der Fall ist, dann besteht jenes Dilemma 
nur scheinbar, dann gibt es hier tatsichlich ein Drittes’’ (op. cit., p. 114). 

3 Op. cit., p. 114. Barth thinks that the words 374) imf could have had 
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Hence, the writer could only oppose it and interpret it im 
malam partem. 

With respect to the dilemma, Barth asserts that we are 
not compelled either to accept the one position or the other. 
There is no taik here, he thinks, about an original, raw condi- 
tion of the earth, only the original and raw condition of the 
evil, of sin, apostasy and all its results. There is thought of 
the possibility which God, as he comes to creation, passes by, 
just as a human creator in choosing one particular work, 
rejects others, leaving them unfulfilled behind him. Verse 
three, in which God speaks, shows that the work which he 
chooses is that of the heaven and the earth. Verse two, on the 
other hand, sets forth a condition of the world about which 
God’s Word has not spoken; it is a condition that does without 
the Word of God. The verse speaks of the Nothing, which is 
rendered nothing by God’s act of creation. The Spirit of 
God, a divine power, cannot make good this loss, for it is not 


no positive meaning for the Israelitish-Jewish language and reflection, but 
were merely personifications of the abominable. ‘‘Die Erde als tohu und 
bohu ist die Erde, die als solche nichts ist, die ihren Schépfer verhéhnt und 
die auch fiir den Himmel iiber ihr nur eine Beleidigung, eine Bedrohung 
mit derselben Nichtigkeit sein kann” (op. cit., p. 115). oinnm, because it 
is indefinite, and used as a proper name, reminds us that originally it 
designated a mythical, personified being. Barth thinks that in formal 
connection with the Babylonian tradition the element of water is treated 
as the principle which is absolutely opposed to the creation of God in its 
abundance and despotism (op. cit., p. 115). Where the biblical evidence 
for such a statement occurs, I do not know. From this original flood, 
thinks Barth, nothing can nor will become good (p. 116). 

The darkness is taken by Barth as that in which there is no recognition 
nor objectivity. It can in no sense be regarded as also a potentially positive 
substance (p. 117). Nothing good can come out of darkness. It should 
be noted, however, in opposition to what Barth writes, that God gives a 
name to the darkness, just as he does to the light. Both are therefore good 
and well-pleasing to him; both are created, although the express creation 
of the darkness, as of other objects in verse two, is not stated, and both 
serve his purpose of forming the day. 

Barth rightly rejects the interpretation of 9 as ‘“‘wind’’, and thinks 
that the representation is that of a hovering bird moving its wings, and 
that this bird will brood. Hence, we are close to the old picture of a world- 
egg (op. cit., p. 118). This spirit belongs to the essence and character of 
the world of abomination (Greuelwelt), which would have condemned the 
spirit to the weakness of a hovering or brooding bird. This passive, con- 
templative role is not that of the true God (op. cit., p. 119). 
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God’s Word, but can only bring the loss more glaringly into 
the light.%4 

Without God’s Word, says Barth, the world does not have 
existence nor essentiality nor the goodness of the creature 
which is later described as the creature of the Word of God 
and so the true creature. What is left to us in verse two is a 
picture of the world, negated and rejected, passed over and 
left behind. Because this world in its absurd manner is com- 
pletely different from the world willed and created by God, 
because it is actual as the world of the non-existing, the 
essenceless, the through and through non-good, because it 
was only too well known to the writer and to the whole 
biblical witness as the shadow, which as a matter of fact 
rests on the willed and created world of God, it is here men- 
tioned. What is described in verse two is not the original, 
raw condition but the past of the actual cosmos which was 
created by God’s Word." It is thus described as obsolete, for 
God has passed it by. Only the shadow of this hayetha (1. e., 
the earth was) can lie on the cosmos which was really created 
by God. And this shadow can only exist when God’s Word 
and the actual choice and actual work of God, and so the 
actuality of the cosmos itself, are forgotten. In loving what 
God hates, the creature can bring back this previous condition. 
When men do this God, on his part, can repent of having 
created them and bring about the flood. This is so, because 
the creature in his differentiation from God is not Against 
God but Non-God. By misusing his freedom man can look 
back and bring back the past, so that that past can become a 
present and a future to what it opposes. That is the risk which 
God has taken upon himself in the venture of creation. 
Genesis 1:2 speaks from the “Old’’, that according to 
II Corinthians 5:17 has passed away radically in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. It says that the chaos, looked 
at not from the new but from the old creation, is really the 
old, passed-by existence of this world." 


™ Barth describes the Spirit as ‘‘eine géttliche Kraft, die nun doch 
gerade nicht die des schépferischen Wortes ist, kann diesen Mangel nicht 
gut machen, kann ihn vielmehr nur noch greller ins Licht stellen” (op. cit., 
p. 119). 

's In this paragraph I have sought to give a summary of Barth’s thought 
as it is expressed in op. cit., pp. 119 f. 

6 This is a brief summary of Barth’s comments (op. cit., pp. 120 f.). 
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It would appear that there are certain similarities between 
the position of Rabast and that of Barth. Both in their 
interpretations have quite evidently been somewhat influenced 
by Zimmerli.*? Both hold that the second verse of Genesis is a 
description of Nothing. At this point, however, the similarity 
really ceases. Rabast comes to this interpretation upon 
exegetical grounds. He believes that the writer, by means of 
his use of old mythological expressions, really intended to set 
forth a description of Nothing. With this conclusion the 
present writer is unable to agree. He has already set forth 
certain objections to it. At the same time it must be acknowl- 
edged that Rabast has intended to do full justice to proper 
exegesis in arriving at his conclusion. On the basis of what 
may legitimately be called exegetical considerations he arrives 
at the position which he adopts. That position, we think, is 
erroneous, but we do acknowledge that Rabast has sought to 
follow an exegetical procedure. 

With Barth, however, the case is quite different. With 
Barth, at least as far as the consideration of Genesis 1:2 is 
concerned, exegesis plays quite a minor role. It is true that 
Barth does engage in exegetical procedure (see his discussion 
on pp. 114-119 — by far the most valuable part of his treat- 
ment). Had he done only this, we would have no quarrel 
with his procedure. But he does far more. Having once 
exegetically established a meaning for his text, Barth now 
proceeds to impose upon that text an interpretation which is 
wholly foreign to the Bible. 

We may perhaps, to a point, understand this interpretation 
if we note that Barth holds that the creation is Geschichte 
but not historical Geschichte.** History, says Barth, is objec- 


17 It would seem that Barth has also been deeply influenced by Gunkel. 
Barth’s views cannot be derived from the text as it stands. Gunkel’s 
divisive criticism, however, seems to make room for an exposition such as 
that of Barth. Gunkel writes, ‘‘Vielmehr ist zuzugeben, dass hier ein 
innerer Widerspruch vorliegt, der aber geschichilich zu verstehen ist: der 
Stoff von v. 2 gehért zu den vom Judentum vorgefundenen Elementen, 
v. 1 ist vom Judentum selbst hinzugefiigt. Dass P eine solche Schilderung 
des Chaos aufnehmen konnte, zeigt, dass auch er den Gedanken einer 
creatio ex nihilo (II Mak 728 Hbr 11%) noch nicht deutlich erfasst hatte’’ 
(Die Genesis, Gottingen, 1922, p. 103). 

18 Note particularly the following statement: “Die ganze Geschichte 
ohne Ausnahme ist insofern immer auch unhistorisch, von der ganzen 
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tive, because accessible and perceivable by men. But the 
creation is not history and no history of it can be given 
(“und kann es von ihr auch keine Historie geben’”’, op. cit., 
p. 84). It can therefore only be unhistorical Geschichte and 
only unhistorical history writing (Geschichtsschreibung) can 
deal with it. 

It will not be our purpose to attempt an exposition of 
Barth’s usage of the terms Geschichte and Historie. What it is 
precisely that Barth has in mind by the term Geschichte is 
difficult to determine. It is not so difficult, however, to dis- 
cover what he does not have in mind by that term. It would 
seem that when Barth places the creation account in the 
realm of Geschichte he is in actual fact denying that Genesis one 
is a reliable and factual account of what actually transpired. 

It may not be out of place at this juncture to ask what 
history is. In answering the question we would hold that 
history does, of course, include the study of matters accessible 
to the human mind for investigation, but it may also include 
matters which the unaided human mind cannot investigate, 
but concerning which God has revealed information. Unaided, 
for example, the human mind cannot study the creation, but 
it is legitimate to hold that God can reveal certain information 
about the creation. Man can study this information and 
upon the basis of his study can make true statements con- 
cerning the creation. The study of this revealed material is as 
truly the study of history as is the study of Caesar’s accounts 
of ancient Gaul. We may, therefore, indeed, we must, ap- 
proach the first chapter of Genesis as a reliable historical 
document, trustworthy in all its statements because its con- 
tents have been communicated to us by God.?9 

It goes without saying that, unaided, Moses could not have 
made an investigation of the creation and come to the con- 


Geschichte kann insofern immer nur unhistorisch berichtet werden, als in 
der ganzen Geschichte Gottes Schépfung weitergeht, als die ganze 
Geschichte in allen ihren Bewegungen, Verhaltnissen und Gestalten immer 
auch eine Komponente hat, in der sie unmittelbar zu Gott, in der sie 
unmittelbare géttliche Setzung ist’’ (op. cit., pp. 84f.). For an exposition 
of the underlying philosophy cf. C. Van Til: The New Modernism, Phila- 
delphia, 1946. 

*9 The defense of this position will be found in Thy Word Is Truth, 
Grand Rapids, 1957. 
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clusion that the events which he related in Genesis one actually 
happened as they are there recorded.?? But does it follow 
that God himself could not have revealed to Moses those 
events, and that God’s Spirit could not have superintended 
the recording of those events so that the final written product 
was an accurate account of what had actually transpired? 
Barth says not a word about this possibility, for were he to 
do so, he would have to reject the idea that the creation 
account is Geschichte and not Historie. Granted that man, 
inasmuch as he is himself something created, could not have 
investigated the creation on his own, we may nevertheless 
assert that God revealed the account to Moses who wrote it 
down. The account, there, is historical. The study of history 
is simply the study of those things which have actually taken 
place, whether the historian has come to their knowledge by 
means of his own investigation or whether information con- 
cerning them has been revealed by almighty God. 

It is this point which we must remember when discussing 
Barth’s interpretation. By his usage of the word Geschichte, 
does Barth intend us to understand that the events recorded 


in the first chapter of the Bible actually took place as Scripture 
asserts that they did? This question, we believe, must be 
answered in the negative.* What Barth writes is not partic- 


20 The Mosaic authorship of Genesis is herein assumed. It is an assump- 
tion supported by Scripture and best explains the many problems involved 
in the question of the authorship of Genesis. It does not preclude the 
possibility that, in writing Genesis, Moses may have employed previously 
existing documents. For a cogent defense of Mosaic authorship cf. Oswald 
T. Allis: The Five Books of Moses, Philadelphia, 1949. 

2* Barth remarks explicitly, ‘‘entzieht sich ihre geschichtliche Wirklich- 
keit aller historischen Beobachtung und Berichterstattung und kann sie 
auch in den biblischen Schépfungsgeschichten nur in Form reiner Sage 
bezeugt werden”’ (op. cit., p. 44). This is to deny genuine special revelation. 
Why cannot the all-powerful God communicate truth in propositional 
form to man concerning the creation? If he cannot do this, he is not all- 
powerful, not the God of Scripture. Barth really makes God to be limited 
by man. From the fact that creation is not historically observable by 
man it does not follow that God is limited to witnessing to the creation 
only in pure saga. Again, ‘Die biblische Schépfungsgeschichte aber ist, 
entsprechend dem singularen Charakter ihres Gegenstandes, reine Sage, 
so wie es — beides als Ausnahme von der Regel — an anderen Stellen der 
Bibel auch reine und als solche kaum ernstlich anzufechtende Historie 
gibt” (op. cit., p. 89). 
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ularly easy to follow, but there seems to be no evidence that 
he regards the events recorded in Genesis one as actually 
having occurred. These events, consequently, are not his- 
torical. To assign them to a realm labelled Geschichte, is in 
reality to deny that they ever took place. What Barth dis- 
cusses in his comments on Genesis 1:2 is not the condition of 
the physical earth as it actually was at a certain time. What 
Barth does, it would seem, is to take the language of Genesis 
1:2 and use it as a vehicle for the expression of certain ideas. 
His remarks are to be understood upon the basis of a particular 
philosophical background. 

Was there ever a time, it is pertinent to ask, when this 
particular earth on which we live was in precisely that condi- 
tion described in Genesis 1:2? That question Barth would 
probably regard as irrelevant.” His interest lies elsewhere. 
Indeed, we have mentioned Barth’s comments on Genesis 
not because they have made a contribution to exegesis or to 
the genuine elucidation of the text, but merely because they 
are in the forefront of discussion at the present time. 

In the works considered thus far there has been an emphasis 
upon the point of view that mythological elements are to be 
found in Genesis 1:2. In what manner, however, are we to 
interpret these supposed elements? Have we really arrived 
at a solution when we merely assert that the writer employed 
as much mythological material as suited his purpose but that 
he actually rejected its original significance? Is there not a 
better way of approaching the subject, one that is more 
truly Scriptural? 


Moses and Mythology 


If we come to the Bible with the presupposition that it is 
the trustworthy Word of God, we shall be inclined to take 
seriously what the Bible itself has to say about the entire 
account of creation. May it not be that God spoke to Adam 


22 ‘Und nun sind wir doch wohl in der Lage, auf jenes Dilemma: ob in 
v 2 von einem in sich selbst begriindeten oder von einem von Gott 
gewollten und gesetzten Ur- und Rohzustand der Welt die Rede sei? 
einergemassen belehrt zuriickzublicken. Wir -antworten: weder von 
Einen noch vom Anderen!”’ (op. cit., p. 119). 
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concerning the creation and that Adam taught the revealed 
truth on this subject to his children? With the entrance of sin 
into the world the human race became divided. There was 
the line of Seth, the line of promise, and there was also the 
line of Cain. Among the Sethites the truth would have been 
handed down from generation to generation. The same would 
probably be true among the Cainites. Oral transmission, 
however, is no guarantee of accurate transmittal. Even 
among the promised line, there would be the danger of corrup- 
tion unless the tradition was somehow preserved and pro- 
tected. Even in the line of promise there was the danger that 
the truth might be perverted and in time even become un- 
recognizable. It was necessary that the truth concerning 
creation should be written down that the church might 
possess that truth in an uncorrupted form. 

The man whom God chose to perform this task was, we 
believe, Moses. But how did Moses learn the truth which he 
expressed in Genesis one? Obviously he could not have learned 
it first-hand. But there were other means of learning this 
truth. It may be that Moses had access to written documents 
which were at his disposal. It may also be that he was ac- 
quainted with oral tradition. If, however, we approach this 
question Scripturally we will be compelled to the conclusion 
that the author of Genesis one was a holy man who was 
borne by the Holy Spirit. That is to say, God, in his provi- 
dence, prepared by training and education the particular man 
whom he desired to write the first chapter of the Bible, and 
when that man set to the work of writing he was superintended 
by the Spirit of God with the result that what he wrote was 
what the Spirit of God desired him to write. If he did employ 
ancient documents he was protected and guided in his use of 
them so that he chose from them only what God desired him 
to employ. In this process of writing, he was no mere auto- 
maton, but a responsible writer. Although superintended by 
the Spirit, he used his own judgment and made a genuine 
choice and selection of material. The resultant writing, there- 
fore, was Scripture, trustworthy Scripture, indeed, infallible 
Scripture. It is this answer to which we must come if we 
permit ourselves to be guided by what the Bible has to say 
concerning itself. 
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Indeed, it is only on the basis of the Christian theism pre- 
sented in the Bible that the whole question of the authorship 
of Genesis one can have validity. If we reject the explicit 
testimony of the Bible to itself we are left to the free play of 
our imagination. We may then toy with invalid and irrational 
ideas such as the one that is so widespread today, namely, that 
it is impossible to express creation in words but only in terms 
of myth. But in dallying with such thoughts we are removing 
ourselves from the truth. 

The facts of creation, we have suggested, were probably 
handed down from father to son. And if among the promised 
line error may soon have been fused with truth before the 
truth was finally preserved through inscripturation, what may 
we say of the line of Cain? Certainly in this line error would 
have had free play. Superstition would soon have entered 
in and obscured the truth. This is the reason why among 
many peoples we find accounts of creation bearing some rela- 
tion to what is recorded in Genesis one. Among the various 
nations and peoples of earth the truth would indeed have 
been handed down, but it would have been a grossly garbled 
truth, one encrusted with layers of superstition. Hence, in 
almost all cosmogonies there are certain elements of truth 
itself, namely, the formal resemblances which these cos- 
mogonies sustain to the contents of Genesis one. 

How did Moses employ the material which was at his 
disposal? Did he find readily available mythological sources 
upon which he could draw as he desired? Let us consider this 
question more precisely with respect to Genesis 1:2. When 
he wished to make reference to the abyss, he employed the 
word DTN. Indeed, it is difficult to see what other word he 
could have used. At the same time, he may have been con- 
scious that this word, at least in its sound, bore a resemblance 
to the name of the goddess of the Babylonian epic. He used 
the word, however, in such a way that it was free of any 
mythological connotations which it might have borne else- 
where in the ancient world. He made it serve to bring to the 
reader’s mind the great deep or ocean, and this he did in such 
a way as to exclude from the reader’s mind any thought of 
superstition or polytheism. In so employing the word, was 
Moses consciously rejecting mythology? Possibly so, but 
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possibly he was not even thinking of mythology. He may have 
been merely employing the one word in the language which 
best expressed his thought, irrespective of whether that word 
might have had different connotations for other peoples. It is 
not difficult to ascertain what Moses meant by the word. 
His writing makes it clear that the DITA is not a goddess. 
Whatever connotations the word may have summoned before 
the minds of others, as Moses employs it in Genesis it indicates 
the abyss or the great ocean. 

The same might be said for each of the words and phrases 
found in the verse. They are not necessarily demythologized 
words or phrases, but are clear-cut Hebrew words which 
express the positive thought that there was a time when man 
could not live upon the earth. Other peoples and other nations 
may have used these same words, or at least words that were 
somewhat similar to them, for the purpose of expressing myths 
or grotesque cosmogonies. With Moses, however, these words 
have long since lost whatever such associations they might 
have had with the peoples of other nations. This is not to say 
that they represent Moses’ conscious rejection of mythology; 
it is merely to say that they were current in Hebrew and were 
suitable for Moses’ purposes. 

We may compare our modern usage of the names of the 
days of the week. When we speak of Wednesday or Thursday, 
for example, we are not consciously rejecting an old my- 
thology. We do not consciously think of Wodan’s day or 
Thor’s day. Whatever old mythological connotations may 
have once adhered to these words are long since forgotten. 
In the course of time mere habit and custom may have led to 
the inclusion of these words in the language. If, therefore, 
some two or three thousand years from now an historian 
should assert that the usage of these names of the days of the 
week in the English language represented our antipathy to 
mythology, he would be in error. It would not even be correct 
to assert that we knew the existence of the old Norse my- 
thology and consciously rejected it, for many modern users 
of the names of the weekdays have no idea of the original 
meaning of those names. 

May not the same have been true in the case of Moses? 
May he not have used the vocabulary that was at his disposal 
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and was best adapted to express the truth he wished to set 
forth? We are not really warranted in speaking of Genesis 1:2 
as a treasure house of mythological expressions any more than 
we are warranted in speaking of the names of the days of the 
week in English as a group of mythological expressions. 
What Moses has written does not reveal in any particularly 
clear manner a rejection of ancient mythology, but it does 
state what Moses wished it to state, namely, the condition in 
which this earth existed until God uttered the command that 
light should spring into existence. 


The Meaning of Genesis 1:2 


Attention is immediately directed to the earth.” It is true 
that the second verse of Genesis does not represent a con- 
tinuation of the narrative of verse one, but, as it were, a new 
beginning.*4 Grammatically, it is not to be construed with 


23 YIN). The emphasis is retained by LXX 7 de yf, and the Vulgate, 
terra autem. To maintain this emphasis in the English versions is difficult. 
King James renders ‘‘And the earth’ which is weak. To preserve the 
emphasis we should probably render ‘‘Now the earth’ or ‘‘The earth 
moreover”. Kénig (Die Genesis, Gutersloh, 1925, p. 141) brings out the 
emphasis, ‘‘Und die Erde ihrerseits’’. So Aalders (Het Boek Genesis, 
Eerste Deel (Korte Verklaring der Heilige Schrift), Kampen, 1949, p. 78), 
“Met nadruk wordt het woord ,aarde’ vooropgezet: wat nu de aarde 
betreft, deze was ,enkel ledigheid en vormeloosheid en duisternis over een 
vloed’”’, 

24 | have defended this point of view in ‘‘The Relation of the First Verse 
of Genesis One to Verses Two and Three” in Westminster Theological 
Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 2 (May 1959), pp. 133-146. It is also supported 
by Otto Procksch, Die Genesis, Leipzig, 1913, ‘‘v. 2 schliesst inhaltlich 
nicht als Fortsetzung an v. 1, sondern beginnt ganz neu. Der zustandliche 
Nominalsatz findet seinen Hauptsatz in v. 3” (p. 425); Karlheinz Rabast, 
op. cit., p. 46, ‘‘V. 2 ff. ist nicht die logische Fortsetzung von V. 1. Das 
ganze Kapitel kénnte ohne weiteres erst mit V. 2 beginnen, und umgekehrt 
miissten wir uns auch mit V. 1 begniigen lassen. Der Sinnzusammenhang 
von V. 1 und 2 ist wohl nur so zu verstehen, dass V. 1 die Uberschrift ist, 
und alles Folgende ist Entfaltung dieser Uberschrift”; Helmuth Frey: Das 
Buch der Anfange Kapitel 1-11 des ersten Buches Mose, Calwer Verlag, 
Stuttgart, 1953, ‘‘Mit V. 2 beginnt nicht die Fortsetzung, sondern die 
Ausfiihrung des Themas, das in der Uberschrift angegeben wurde” (p. 14); 
von Rad, (op. cit., p. 37), ‘‘Diesen V. 1 wird man als die summarische 
Aussage dessen, was im Folgenden schrittweise entfaltet wird, verstehen 
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the preceding, but with what follows. Nevertheless, by its 
introductory words, ‘‘and the earth”, it does take up the 
thought of the first verse. It does this, however, by way of 
exclusion. No longer is our thought to rest upon the heaven 
and the earth, the entirety of created phenomena, but merely 
upon the earth. 

The word YS] stands first for the sake of emphasis. It is 


*e < 


the subject to which attention must be directed, and it is the 
grand theme, not merely of the remainder of the chapter, but 
of the remainder of the Bible itself. It is this earth on which 
we live with which the Scripture has to do and to which it will 
direct its thought.*s Thus, from a contemplation of the entire 


diirfen’’. The same position is presupposed, although not explicitly stated, 
in the exegesis of Keil and Delitzsch (Biblical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, Vol. I, 1949, pp. 47 f.). 

It is essentially this position which is adopted by Ridderbos: ‘‘Genesis i 1 
und 2” in Oudtestamentische Studién, Deel XII, Studies on the Book of 
Genesis, 1958, p. 231: ‘‘In Vers 2 wird beschrieben, wie der Zustand der 
Welt war, bevor Gott mit seinem ,Sprechen’ begann. Und um nun den 
Eindruck wegzunehmen, als ob die Erde in ihrem Wiistsein und ihrer 
Leere eine selbstandige Grésse neben oder gegeniiber Gott darstelle, ... 
lasst der Autor an dem Ausspruch von Vers 2 noch den von Vers 1 voran- 
gehen.”’ Ridderbos does, however, seek to express a connection in thought 
between vv. 1 and 2, namely, ‘‘And it came about that the earth was at 
first, etc.”” (,,Und [dabei ging es wie folgt zu:] die Erde war [anfanglich] 
wiist und leer usw.’’). While this seems to me to be a correct interpreta- 
tion, nevertheless it does add to the language of Genesis 1:2a, which is a 
mere circumstantial clause, as Ridderbos also acknowledges. Delitzsch 
(A New Commentary on Genesis, Vol. 1, New York, 1889, p. 77) comments, 
“It is within the all-embracing work of creation, stated in ver. 1, that ver. 2 
takes up its position, at the point when the creation of this earth and its 
heaven begins”. On the other hand Simpson (‘‘Genesis’’ in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Vol. I, 1952, p. 467) thinks that verse two is an intrusion into the 
narrative as it left the hand of P, and that it was probably added to supply 
a seeming lack in P, namely, a reference to the primeval chaos. If this 
were actually the case there would seem to be little point in endeavoring 
seriously to ascertain the precise relationship between verses one and two, 
inasmuch as verse two would not be an integral part of the original 
narrative. 

3s Keil’s words are to the point: ‘‘Though treating of the creation of the 
heaven and the earth, the writer, both here and in what follows, describes 
with minuteness the original condition and progressive formation of the 
earth alone, and says nothing more respecting the heaven than is actually 
requisite in order to show its connection with the earth. He is writing for 
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universe, or, we may more accurately say, of all created worlds 
and bodies besides our own, the Bible turns to a geocentric 
emphasis,” and it maintains that geocentric emphasis through- 
out to its last page. This is not to say that the Bible now 
entertains an incorrect view of the relationship of the heavenly 
bodies, positing the earth as the physical center of the universe. 
On that subject the Bible really does not speak. It is merely 
that attention is focused upon this world on which we live, 
upon which we sinned, and upon which Christ died for our 
salvation. If the Bible is to be a truly practical book, it is 
difficult to understand how its emphasis could be otherwise. 

At the same time the word 7/877 does not have precisely 
the same connotation which it bore in verse one.?7 In the 
first verse it went with the word 0°¥77 to form a combination 
which designates the well-ordered world and universe that we 
now know. In verse two, however, it depicts the earth as 
being in an uninhabitable condition. We might paraphrase 
the thought, ‘The earth which we now know was at one time 
in such a condition that men could not live upon it”. The 
word Y 87] is separated from what follows by means of the 
disjunctive accent R°bhia‘, and so we are to let our thought 
dwell upon it before passing on to the following.”® 

The remainder of the first circumstantial clause forms a 
predicate to YTS]. We may render, ‘The earth — it was 


inhabitants of the earth, and for religious ends; not to gratify curiosity, 
but to strengthen faith in God, the Creator of the universe” (op. cit., 
p. 48). Aalders says, ‘‘zij (7.e., the earth) is het, waarop wij mensen 
wonen, waarop wij leven, lijden en sterven’’ (op. cit., p. 78). I can see no 
exegetical warrant for the remark in La Sainte Bible, Tome I, I*¢ Partie, 
Paris-VI, 1953, p. 104, “‘L’objet de la création divine est le ciel et la terre, 
non pas la masse chaotique qui s’appelle tantét ’arés, terre’. 

26 ‘Die kosmozentrische Betrachtung schlagt hier also plétzlich um in 
die geozentrische, bei der es nun bleibt’’ (Procksch, op. cit., p. 425). 

27 This is either explicitly acknowledged by many commentators or is a 
justifiable conclusion to be deduced from their treatment of the word in 
both verses. Ryle (The Book of Genesis, (Cambridge Bible For Schools 
and Colleges), Cambridge, 1921, p. 3) interprets ‘‘the earth’’ as comprising 
the materials out of which the universe is formed. 

8 It is the emphatic position of pqy3 which permits the interpretation 
of Ridderbos (see note 24). 
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desolation and waste’’. This predicate describes the earth, 
not as it now is, but as it was once long ago. The copula is 
inserted for the purpose of stressing a condition which existed 
in past time, indeed at the time when God said, ‘‘Let there 
be light’’ (v. 3).?9 

This condition is described by the two words 172) 17h 
1. e., ‘‘desolation and waste’. The latter word never appears 
alone, but always in combination with 7A, usually following 
it immediately, being connected with it by the ordinary con- 
junction.’° In one passage, however, namely, Isaiah 34:11, 
it is separated by another word. To determine the significance 
of 17M in Genesis 1:2 is not particularly difficult. In Isaiah 
45:18 it is used as a contrast to the phrase, ‘‘to be inhabited’. 
According to this verse God did not create the earth for 
desolation, but rather to be inhabited. An earth of i177 
therefore, is an earth that cannot be inhabited. Such an earth 
has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was created; it is an 
earth created in vain, a desolate earth. If, therefore, we 


29 The copula is expressed only in the first of the three circumstantial 
clauses in order that all doubt may be removed that the reference is to 
past time. Childs (op. cit., p. 32) comments that we have ‘“‘a nominal 
clause of circumstantial force used to specify a condition in its proper 
sphere of time” and renders ‘‘the earth having been chaos”. I do not 
believe that this rendering accurately reflects the force of the Hebrew or 
that it does justice to Childs’ own evaluation of Genesis 1:2a. It leaves 
open room for the thought that ‘‘the earth having been chaos’’, was no 
longer chaos when God spoke. Grammatically we are to understand that 
at the very time when God said, ‘‘Let there be light’’, the earth was in the 
condition described in verse two. To be rejected also as reading too much 
into the Hebrew is the translation of Strack (Die Genesis, Miinchen, 
1905, p. 1), ‘‘Die Erde aber war als Wiiste und Leere geworden’’. Delitzsch 
(op. cit., p. 77) remarks correctly, ‘“The perfect thus preceded by its subject 
is the usual way of stating the circumstances under which a following 
narrative takes place’. He then gives references to support this statement, 
and after discussing the accents of nvm asserts, ‘“This 7N’7 is no mere 
erat, it declares that the earth was found in a condition of 173) 17n, when 
God’s six-days’ creative agency began’. 

3° In a near open syllable the conjunction is often poiited with vocal 
Sewa. Here, however, probably for the sake of assonance, it is pointed 
with Qametz. Nevertheless, this latter pointing is in accord with the 
fundamental rule that in a near open syllable the short a vowel must 
appear as Qametz. 
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translate as ‘‘desolation’’, we shall probably be doing justice 
to the word. 

Likewise, the similar sounding 173 apparently signifies 
something uninhabitable, and we may well render it as 
‘“‘waste’’.3? Jeremiah uses this striking combination when 
describing the land of Palestine after it has been devastated 
by the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar’s armies. At that time the 
land will become what it was at the beginning, a desolation 
and waste, so that man will no longer dwell therein. This is 
stressed in that the prophet depicts the birds as having flown 
away, the mountains being removed and the cities uprooted. 
On such an earth man cannot live. It is that thought which 
is also expressed in Genesis. The earth was in such a condition 
that man would have been unable to live thereon; it was 
desolation and waste. 

A second circumstantial clause states that darkness was 
upon the face of the great deep. The reference of course is 
not to the oceans that we know but to the primeval waters 
which covered the earth. Over the face of these waters there 
was darkness. As the first word in this clause WN is empha- 
sized, it stands as a parallel to YN] in the previous clause. 
There are thus three principal subjects of the verse: the earth, 
darkness and the Spirit of God. The second clause in reality 
gives further support to the first. Man could not have lived 
upon the earth, for it was dark and covered by water.* 


31LXX ddparos, Aquila xéywua, Theodotion xevdv, Symmachus 
apyov, Onkelos xq¥, Rosenmiiller (Scholia In Vetus Testamentum, Pars 
Prima, Volumen Primum, Lipsiae, MDCCCXXI, p. 65) comments, 
“Quorum interpretum omnium mentibus obversatum esse patet 76 xdos”’. 
He himself renders vastitas, and then correctly remarks, ‘‘Verba hebraea 
videntur nihil aliud designare, quam inane, quale est in regione deserta’’. 
In Ugaritic the root has been attested as thw. 

32 The word also occurs in Isa. 34:11; Jer. 4:23. It appears to be related 


to se to be empty. 

33 I can see no warrant for Childs’ statement, ‘‘The darkness does not 
belong to God’s creation, but is independent of it. It cannot be under- 
stood merely as the absence of light, but possesses a quality of its own’”’ 
(op. cit., p. 33). It is perfectly true, as Childs points out, that the concept 
darkness does bear theological significance. It is something else, however, 
to claim that here in Genesis 1:2 it is a positive something, not belonging 
to God’s creation. In the nature of the case darkness is often suited to . 
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From this verse alone we are not justified in saying that the 
earth was covered by water,’ but later, in verse nine, the 
command is given that the dry land should appear. It would 
seem, then, that up until the time of the issuance of this 
command, the earth had actually been covered or surrounded 
by water. 


symbolize affliction and death. Here, however, the darkness is merely one 
characteristic of the unformed earth. Man cannot live in darkness, and the 
first requisite step in making the earth habitable is the removal of darkness. 
This elementary fact must be recognized before we make any attempt to 
discover the theological significance of darkness. And it is well also to 
note that darkness is recognized in this chapter as a positive good for man. 
Whatever be the precise connotation of the 34y of each day, it certainly 
included darkness, and that darkness was for man’s good. At times, 
therefore, darkness may typify evil and death; at other times it is to be 
looked upon as a positive blessing. 

Ridderbos has an instructive footnote, ‘‘Indirekt wird es [i.e., that 
God created the darkness] wohl gesagt (wenigstens bei meiner Auffassung 
von Vers 1), weil an Vers 2 der Ausspruch von Vers 1 vorangeht. Oder 
muss man sagen, dass die Finsternis von Vers 2 etwas rein Negatives ist? 
M.E. ist das nicht plausibel” (op. cit., p. 239). Ridderbos calls attention 
to the fact that God gives the darkness a name and to the importance of 
name-giving in the Old Testament. 

34 For an excellent discussion of the relationship between oinn and 
Tiamat, cf. Alexander Heidel: The Babylonian Genesis,? Chicago, 1951, 
pp. 98-101. The exact philological equivalent of Tiamat in Hebrew would 
be mpinn, In the near open syllable unless a distant open syllable with a 
naturally long vowel precedes, i and u generally drop to Stwa. The long @ 
of Babylonian becomes Hélem in Hebrew. If the two words are identical, 
the feminine ending has disappeared in the Hebrew. It should be noted 
that the Babylonian word tamtu, sea, may be written tiamtu. This again 
could be equated with ninn, The difficulty lies in the disappearance of 
the feminine ending. The Babylonian equivalent of nimm would be Tiamu. 

Childs is correct in interpreting nimm of the primeval waters, but he 
has no warrant for asserting that they were uncreated (op. cit., p. 33). It 
is true that no express mention is made of the creation of the waters, but 
the purpose of the entire first chapter of Genesis is to exalt God as the 
creator and to attribute the origin of all things to him. Cf. Oswald T. 
Allis: ‘Old Testament Emphases and Modern Thought” in The Princeton 
Theological Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (July 1925), pp. 442 ff. The com- 
ment of Ridderbos is worth noting, ‘‘nur solange die Wasser innerhalb 
der Grenzen bleiben, die Gott ihnen angewiesen hat, sind sie unschadlich; 
wenn Gott zusteht, dass die Grenzen iiberschnitten werden, sind es Machte, 
die Tod und Verderben bringen, siehe Gen. vii 11; viii 2 (in beiden Fallen 
tehém) usw.” (op. cit., pp. 235 f.). 
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Lastly, the statement is made that the Spirit of God was 
hovering over the waters.’5 Although we shall have more to 
say on the subject later in an excursus, we may at this point 
note that the traditional translation, ‘‘Spirit of God’’, is 
accurate, whereas the proposed substitution, ‘‘a mighty wind”, 
is not. Had Moses desired to speak of a mighty wind, why 
did he not employ the common expression 12173 117 which 
is found, for example, in Jonah 1:4 and Job 1:19? Secondly, 
the participle does not describe the blowing of a wind.* 


35 Maurer (Commentarius Grammaticus Criticus in Vetus Testamentum, 
Volumen Primum, Lipsiae, 1835, p. 1) says, ‘i.e. vis divina, qua moveri 
cuncta et animari opinata est prisca aetas’. The word mq, as is well 
known, means breath, wind, spirit. Here it is the Spirit which is of God 
and which acts upon his creation. He is ‘‘the agent of the divine purpose 
in imparting life, and reducing the void, waste earth to order and clothing 
it with beauty” (J. Ritchie Smith: The Holy Spirit In The Gospels, New 
York, 1926, p. 34). Cf. my Excursus at conclusion of this article. 

36 The participle is best rendered in English as ‘“‘hovering’’. In Jer. 23:9 


the Qal means “‘to grow soft’. The Arabic A>), also means “‘to grow 


soft’’. Whether this is the basic meaning of the Hebrew root, however, is 
difficult to determine. In the Pi‘él, the root means ‘‘to hover’’. This is 
supported by Ugaritic, where the root also occurs in the II stem. 


ngrm. trbpn. ybsr — 
‘eym. bn. n&rm. ’arbp. an(k) 


“the eagles will hover, the (flock of?) hawks will look upon him, 
among the eagles I shall hover’’ (Aghat i:20, 21). 


trphn. ybsr. hbl. dey (m — ) 
ngrm., trbp. ‘nt. 


“the eagles hovered over him, the flock of hawks looked down, and 
Anat hovered among the eagles’’ (Aghat i:30, 32). 


The eagles are here pictured as hovering over the prey, ready to dart 
down upon it. 

Particularly instructive is Deut. 32:11 in which the Pi‘él is also found. 
Israel is pictured as led by the Lord alone, and the Lord’s action is com- 
pared to that of the eagle (1¥) cf. Ugaritic n$r) which ‘‘stirs up’’ its nest, 
forcing the young out so that they must fly, and then hovers ({M7}) over 
her young. The rendering ‘‘brood” is manifestly out of the question. 
Whatever be the precise conotation of the verb, it describes the actions of 
the mother eagle after the young are out of the nest or at least at the 
time when they are compelled to leave the nest. It is clear, therefore, that 
Genesis 1:2 is not speaking of a ‘‘mighty wind’’. The participle is unsuit- 
able to describe the blowing of a wind. 
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Thirdly, mention of a mighty wind at this point would be 
out of place. Both the first and second clauses of the verse 
point out why man could not dwell upon the earth; they 
show that the earth at that time was not habitable. If the 
third clause simply states that a mighty wind was blowing 
over the waters, it does not contribute to showing that the 
earth was uninhabitable. It merely mentions an interesting 
detail, the purpose of which is difficult to ascertain.3’ 

On the other hand, the traditional translation reveals that 
despite the fact that the earth was not then habitable, all 
was under the control of God’s Spirit.3* The Spirit is depicted 
as a living Being, who hovers over the created earth like a 
bird, and this statement is necessary for a proper understand- 
ing of the condition of things at that time. 

Were the conditions described in Genesis 1:2, however, 
such as God desired them to be? All too often the word 


37 It should be noted that whenever the phrase o> mm occurs in 
the Old Testament, it refers to the Spirit of God and never to a mighty 
wind. Cf. Gen. 41:38; Ex. 31:3; 35:31; Num. 24:2; I Sam. 10:10; 16:14, 16; 
18:10; 19:20, 23; I Chr. 24:20; Ez. 11:24. Note also mm mi in Jud. 3:10; 
11:29; 13:25, etc. 

38 Thus Maurer (op. cit., p. 1), “ita ut moles illa rudis atque indigesta 
sensim motum acciperet”’; Keil (op. cit., p. 49), ‘which worked upon the 
formless, lifeless mass, separating, quickening, and preparing the living 
forms, which were called into being by the creative words that followed”’. 
Frey appeals to John 4:24a and interprets mim as the longing of God 
(“seine Sehnsucht, das Gestaltlose, Gebundene, Finstere zu gestalten, zu 
befreien, und zum Ausdruck seines lichtvollen Gedanken zu machen” 
(op. cit., p. 15). Calvin has gone to the heart of the matter (Commentaries 
On The First Book of Moses Called Genesis, Volume First, Grand Rapids, 
1948, pp. 73 f.), ‘‘We have already heard that before God had perfected 
the world it was an indigested [indigestam] mass; he now teaches that the 
power of the Spirit was necessary in order to sustain it. For this doubt 
might occur to the mind, how such a disorderly heap could stand; seeing 
that we now behold the world preserved by government, or order. He 
therefore asserts that this mass, however confused it might be, was rendered 
stable, for the time, by the secret efficacy of the Spirit’. Calvin aptly 
appeals to Psalm 104:29, 30. 

39 Procksch, however (op. cit., p. 426), preferred to render 9M" by 
briiten, and appealed to the Syriac $3, which has this meaning. mn 
he believes, is to be conceived as the power which awakens life. He would 
render the word ‘‘Gottesgeist’’ to emphasize the powerful, rather than the 
personal, in God. 
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“chaos” is applied to this condition, and when we today 
use that word, we are likely to do so under the more or less 
unconscious influence of Milton’s Paradise Lost. It may be 
well to recall his lines, 


In the beginning how the heav’ns and earth 
Rose out of chaos.... 


If then we employ this word “‘chaos’”’ we must use it only 
as indicating the first stage in the formation of the present 
well-ordered earth and not as referring to what was confused 
and out of order, as though to suggest that the condition 
described in Genesis 1:2 was somehow out of God’s control. 
All was well-ordered and precisely as God desired it to be.‘° 
There is no reason, so far as one can tell from reading the first 
chapter of Genesis, why God might not have pronounced the 
judgment, “‘very good’’, over the condition described in the 
second verse. The earth at that time was uninhabitable, but 
that same condition appears again during some of the later 
days of creation. Genesis 1:2 presents the first stage in the 
preparation of the earth for man. It stands out in remarkable 
contrast with the finished universe, as that is found in the 
thirty-first verse of the same chapter. It is the first picture 
of the created world that the Bible gives and the purpose of 
the remainder of the chapter is to show how God brought 
this world from its primitive condition of desolation and waste 
to become an earth, fully equipped to receive man and to be 
his home. The earth was desolation and waste, but all was in 
God’s hand and under his control; nothing was contrary to 
his design. 


EXCURSUS 


“The Spirit of God’’ in Genesis 1:2 


We have noted that von Rad rendered the phrase 119 
D’T78 as “Gottessturm”, 1.¢., a fearful storm. His appeal 
to Daniel 7:2, however, we regarded as unjustified (see note 9, 
supra). Others have also rejected the common rendering 


4° Cf. Young: op. cit., pp. 143 f. 
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‘Spirit of God”’ and have interpreted the Hebrew as referring 
to an inanimate force such as the wind. It may be that this 
rendering goes back to the Targum Onkelos which translates 
2879 (NPY NIWIN OTP IO NM) i. e., “and a wind from 
before the Lord was blowing upon the faces of the waters’. 
In this Targum it is the participle which clearly shows that 
NT) is to be translated ‘“‘wind” and not “‘spirit’’.” 

Apparently this rendering found favor also among many of 
the Jewish rabbis, if we may judge from the statement of 
Umberto Cassuto in his commentary on Genesis, ‘According 
to the interpretation of our Rabbis (Hagigah 12a) this 1 is 
the wind, moving wind, air in motion, something created 
which God created on the first day’’.“# Cassuto, himself, 
however, rejects this view as not being the plain meaning 
of the text.‘ 

In recent times Professor Harry Orlinsky has written a 
cogent defense of the rendering ‘‘wind’’.44 He asserts that a 
“systematic presentation and analysis of all the pertinent data 
will demonstrate the concept ‘wind’ and preclude ‘s/Spirit’ ’’.4s 
We shall seek to state and to evaluate his arguments. 

1. Orlinsky believes that the “biblical version of Crea- 
tion... derives ultimately and in significant measure’ from 
the Mesopotamian versions, and in these latter the wind 
plays a significant role. In Enuma Elish, for example, Anu 
begets the four winds, which are associated with Tiamat, and 
were created before the universe. Orlinsky appeals also to 
other ancient cosmogonies, but, inasmuch as he regards 
Genesis as sustaining a relation to Enuma Elish, we shall 
pay particular attention to that document. 


Both the Jerusalem Targum and that of Pseudo-Jonathan have added 
yon to the word xn. 

4 Umberto Cassuto: A Commentary On The Book of Genesis (in Hebrew), 
1953, Part I, p. 13, W8 ,wod M9 PIA M4 ’y 3” AYN M359 WF Dd 

PWS AW OVS onde MBIA ANAS ,Yywny 

48 Op. cit., p. 13, SIpO Swrowp ARTAT PR DaK. 

“4 Harry M. Orlinsky: ‘‘The Plain Meaning of RU4H in-Gen. 1.2” in 
The Jewish Quarterly Review, Volume XLVIII, 1957-1958, Philadelphia, 
pp. 174-182. Orlinsky’s article is particularly valuable for its references 
to the relevant literature. 

45 Op. cit., p. 177. 
46 Op. cit., pp. 177-178. 
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In the first place we must emphasize the fact that Genesis 
one and Enuma Elish are two entirely different types of 
document and do not belong to the same literary genre. 
Genesis one is a semi-poetic account of creation, told as 
straightforward narration.47 The great central theme of the 
chapter is the fact of God’s creating heaven and earth and his 
monergism in preparing the earth for man’s habitancy. 
Enuma Elish on the other hand is a nature myth in which 
elements of “‘creation’”’ are more or less incidental. It lacks a 
statement of absolute creation such as is found in Genesis 1:1 
and it lacks an account of progress in the preparation of the 
earth such as occurs in the remainder of Genesis one. 

Secondly, even if ods 119 contrary to biblical usage 
elsewhere, were to be rendered ‘‘a mighty wind’’, there would 
still be nothing comparable to this conception in Enuma 
Elish. The ‘‘wind of God moving over the face of the water’, 
as Professor Orlinsky translates, is a thought wholly foreign 
to Enuma Elish. After Marduk was born, Anu created the 
four winds to restrain the host of monsters (Tablet I, lines 
105, 106). Nothing more is said about these winds in Tablet I. 
In Tablet IV, however, occurs the statement, ‘‘Go, and cut 
off the life of Ti’4mat. May the winds carry her blood to 
out-of-the-way places’’ (lines 31, 32).48 As Marduk sets out 
to destroy Tiamat, the four winds aid him. These are now 
named, ‘‘the south, the north, the east and the west wind” 
(lines 42, 43). We are then told of the creation of the imbullu, 
the evil wind, cyclone, hurricane, etc. (lines 45, 46). Then 
follows the statement, ‘‘He sent forth the winds which he had 
created, the seven of them; to trouble Ti’4mat within, they 
arose behind him’’.49 

In the actual conflict Marduk let loose the evil wind in 
Tiamat’s face and drove this wind into Tiamat’s mouth, and 
thus the raging winds filled her belly (lines 96-99). The north 
wind served later to carry off some remains of Tiamat to 


47 We use the term semi-poetic merely to stress the elevated character of 
the language. Inasmuch as true parallelism in the verses is lacking Genesis 
one cannot legitimately be designated poetry in the Hebrew sense. 

48 Translation of Alexander Heidel (0. cit., p. 37). 

49 Translation of Heidel (op. cit., p. 38). 
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distant places (line 132).5° How different from Genesis! 
Instead of one wind we have seven, and that wind which aids 
in the destruction of the monster is called an evil wind. In 
Genesis, however, the genitive obs is used. If Genesis is 
speaking of a wind, it is a wind of God, not an evil wind used 
to aid in the destruction of a creature. Even if the words be 
rendered ‘‘mighty wind”’ there is no indication that this wind 
was harmful. Furthermore, the action of [717 has to do only 
with the waters and not with the DI7M as we might expect, if 
there had been actual dependence upon Enuma Elish. The 
mention of winds in Enuma Elish, therefore, is no support 
for the rendering ‘“‘wind of God’”’ in Genesis 1:2. 

2. The LXX is said to have taken M1) in the sense of 
“wind” or “breath”, kai mvedua Oeod éredépetro éerravw 
tov véaros. To support this position appeal is made to 
Genesis 8:1. It may readily be granted that mvedua can 
mean “wind”. The question is whether that is the way the 
Septuagint should here be understood. It depends upon the 
force of the verb éredépero. This verb is passive and should 
be translated, ‘‘was brought”. The mvedua then is something 
that was being brought above the water. It is difficult to tell 
what the translator of Codex B had in mind. It should be 
noted, however, that the Vulgate renders, ‘‘et spiritus Dei 
ferebatur super aquas”. The word “‘ferebatur” (éredépero), 
therefore, may easily be used with ‘“‘Spirit’’ as subject. We 
conclude that the LXX rendering of Genesis 1:2 does not 
demand that wvedua be rendered ‘‘wind’’. 

3. Appeal is also made to the Targum whose rendering has 
already been noted (see first paragraph of present Excursus). 

4. Professor Orlinsky appeals to Rab Judah, an Amora of 
Babylonia, from the third century A.D., who states that on 
the first day ten things were created, among which he lists 
0°79) m7 which Orlinsky renders ‘‘wind and water’’. If this 
interpretation is correct, it merely shows that the rendering 
“wind’’ among Jewish scholars was very old. 

5. The interpretation of 119 as ‘‘wind”’ is said to fit in well 
with the role of M1 in the creation story generally. In 


5° It is difficult to determine precisely what it was that the north wind 
was to carry off. 
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Genesis 3:8 the word refers to the breeze of the day, and in 
6:17 and 7:15 it is to be given as ‘‘breath of life’. These 
passages, however, do not determine the significance of 119 
in 1:2, for they are too far removed from its immediate 
context. 

What rules out the rendering ‘‘wind”’ in Genesis 1:2 is the 
participle. Orlinsky thinks that the 9 is no more active than 
any of the other elements mentioned (op. cit., p. 180). But 
NDMN 1) is an active participle whose subject is actively en- 
gaged. We have already discussed the meaning of this 
participle and seen that it is not an appropriate word to 
employ in describing wind. The unformed earth will not be 
destroyed for the Spirit who belongs to the God (ory) 
who created heaven and earth is hovering over it. There is 
no need to introduce the Spirit later in the chapter. Over the 
unformed earth the Spirit moves until God is ready to call the 
light into existence. Having mentioned this fact, Moses goes 
on to direct our thought to the work of God in transforming 
the unformed earth into our present world. 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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A COMMUNICATION 


The following has been received by the Editor with reference to 
the article ‘‘Literature and Criticism’ by Harvie M. Conn which 
appeared in the issue for November 1960: 


In his wittily sarcastic summary of my article in Christianity 
Today (Feb. 16, 1959), Mr. Conn grossly misinterpreted my view- 
point. I said that the general reader might rely on critics in order to 
find out which ‘“‘contemporary books are commonly recognized as 
works of art’. I did not advocate dependence on a natural-minded 
critic for ultimate value judgments, for trying to ‘‘see the work as 
God sees it”, to use Mr. Conn’s excellent phrase. I advocated the 
use of worldly critics only to show what the world considers worthy, 
and I thought that I guarded sufficiently against misconception by a 
qualifying paragraph which Mr. Conn did not seem to notice. 


VirGINIA R. MOLLENKOTT 


Shelton College 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Giinther Bornkamm: Jesus of Nazareth. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1960. 239. 21/-. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1961. $4.00. 


This work from the pen of the professor of New Testament in Heidelberg 
University, which appeared in its first German edition in 1956, has since 
attracted considerable attention and acclaim. James A. Robinson, the 
translator, has given prominent recognition to it in his informative and 
important book entitled, A New Quest of the Historical Jesus (1959). And 
Amos N. Wilder of Harvard, as the American edition was about to appear 
early this year, was quoted as saying: “It is now in my opinion much the best 
presentation of Jesus that we have.... his portrait of Jesus... has a rich 
documentation from tested sources, and the interpretive approach is so 
positive that the reader and the Christian are more than compensated for 
the older views abandoned”’. 

These evalutions reflect in my judgment the significant fact that a dis- 
ciple of Bultmann, who still largely shares Bultmann’s general theological 
viewpoint as well as his basic approach to the Gospels, presents an appraisal 
of Jesus of Nazareth which in important respects is more positive than 
Bultmann’s own. This positiveness appears in three respects. First of all 
in a more constructive estimate of the witness of the Gospels as against 
Bultmann’s extreme agnosticism. Secondly, in a fresh interest in recovering 
a knowledge of the Jesus of history in contrast to Bultmann’s radical 
indifference, as expressed in his Jesus and the Word, to the results of this 
pursuit. And finally in the recognition of significant continuity between 
the Jesus of this reconstruction and the kerygma of the Christian church 
in distinction from Bultmann’s disconcerting juxtaposition of (1) the 
prophet and rabbi Jesus, whose message as reconstructed by Bultmann 
with the benefit of his form critical method supposedly has contempo- 
raneous validity and (2) the Son of God of the kerygma, which is judged to 
be mythological and obsolete and yet allows of a demythologizing which 
supposedly preserves the Christian proclamation. 

These positive features of Bornkamm’s position, associated as they are 
with an essential radicalism, are far from marking a return to orthodox or 
traditional views. Rather they point up the conclusion that this move- 
ment of thought and criticism, while to be sure not simply a return to the 
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‘older Liberalism is, as to its basic thrust, indicative of a resurgence of Liberal 

perspectives and spirit. As such, however, it nevertheless does not appear 
to involve any significant weakening of the position of preeminence held 
by Bultmann in present-day theological thinking but a corrective or re- 
adjustment which is viewed as necessary in order to commend more effec- 
tively the essentially Bultmannian proferred answer to the intellectual 
despisers of the gospel in our day. 

One must acknowledge that this book is a most interesting and chal- 
lenging presentation of its subject. In language and style, choice and 
arrangement of subject matter, and in the keenness of its criticisms and 
evaluations of many points it is most attractive. Chapter II, dealing 
succinctly with ‘‘Period and Environment’’, for example, is admirable 
from nearly every point of view. The chapters on the message of Jesus, 
presented under the headings, ‘‘The Dawn of the Kingdom of God”’ and 
“The Will of God’’, though by no means wholly satisfactory, abound in 
salutary observations and formulations in detail. One may single out in 
this connection, for example, the sharp rejection of the old Liberal view 
that ‘“‘man’s work and effort are to bring about the kingdom of God” (p. 73) 
and the repudiation of the view that the Sermon on the Mount might be 
understood as allowing for a fanatical disregard of the law rather than 
presenting Jesus’ basic approval thereof (cf. pp. 102 f.). Most fascinating, 
however, is the total thrust of the book disclosed in the effort of a prominent 
theologian, who has fully abandoned orthodoxy and is essentially as 
radical as Bultmann, nevertheless to discover an approach to Jesus Christ 
which may avoid the barrenness of radically negative criticism and allow 
for the validity of Christian faith 

Before noting more particularly how this solution is sought I should 
perhaps indicate how radical Bornkamm is in most basic respects. In 
general, his evaluation of the Gospels is that of Strauss and Bultmann 
which, with various shades of difference, regards them as being primarily 
products of the faith of the Christian community rather than as trust- 
worthy records of the apostolic witness to Jesus as he actually lived before 
the resurrection. Accordingly, the birth narratives ‘‘are too much over- 
grown by legends and by Jewish as well as Christian messianic conceptions 
to be used for historical assertions’’ (p. 53), In the tradition of the mir- 
acles — this applies particularly, though not exclusively, to the ‘‘nature 
miracles’’ — ‘‘many stories have taken on legendary traits, and legends 
have been added”’ (p. 131; cf. p. 208). In spite of all the evidence of the 
Gospels to the contrary one must conclude that Jesus never claimed to be 

the Messiah (cf. pp. 169 ff.; pp. 226 ff.). The narratives of the suffering 
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and death of Christ, while containing elements of history, are so fully 
written from the viewpoint of the post-Easter faith of the Christian com- 
munity that ‘‘we have little certain knowledge in the proper historical 
sense about the last chapter of the life of Jesus” (p. 157; cf. pp. 153 ff.). 
The resurrection narratives are evaluated, much as Strauss and Bultmann 
had done, as excluding any possibility of an actual bodily resurrection or, 
at the very least, as not allowing for any certainty as to what precisely 
happened. But the “‘Easter faith” is prior to the stories and is valid as the 
faith in Jesus as the living Lord, acknowledged by God to be such. And 
at the same time Easter is ‘‘the intervention of God’s new world in this 
old world branded with sin and death, the setting up and beginning of his 
kingdom. An event in this time and this world, and yet at the same time 
an event which puts an end and a limit to this time and this world”’ (p. 184; 
of. pp. 179 ff.). 

These radical positions concerning various central features of the Gospels, 
it should be emphasized, are not simply isolated conclusions with regard 
to various features of the records. Rather they are to be understood in the 
framework of a total estimate of the witness of the Gospels according to 
which we are meant to understand the past history of Jesus as concerned 
not with who Jesus was, but who he is (p. 17). 


To the original Christian tradition, Jesus is not in the first instance a 
figure of the past, but rather the risen Lord, present with his will, his 
power, his word. Jesus Christ — no other than the rabbi from Nazareth, 
whose earthly history began in Galilee and ended on the cross in Jeru- 
salem: and yet at the same time the Risen One, the author of salvation, 
and the fulfilment of the divine decree. The interest of the Church and 
her tradition does not cling to the past, but to today; and this Today is 
not to be understood as a mere date in the calendar, but as a present 
appointed by God, and together with it a future made accessible by God. 
In light of this Now and To Come accomplished and decreed by God 
and opened up through the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, the 
Church understands the past in the history of Jesus before Good Friday 
and Easter (p. 16). 


Declaring that ‘‘the tradition is not really the repetition and transmission 
of the word he spoke once upon a time, but rather is his word today”’ 
(p. 17), he cites, as ‘‘a single obvious example’”’ of the contemporary nature 
of the word of Jesus, the parables found in Matthew 22:1 ff. and Luke 
14:16 ff. Assuming, as modern criticism so widely does, that these are two 
forms of the same parable rather than distinct but similar parables and 
calling attention to their considerable differences in detail, he concludes 
that one may thus learn 
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how strongly the tradition collected in the Gospels has been influenced 
by the believing interpretation of the history and person of Jesus. The 
understanding of the “‘once’’ of the history of Jesus in its significance 
for the “‘today”’ of his lordship over the Church and for the divine con- 
summation that lies ahead was able to lead to what in our terms would 
be considered a relativisation, often even to an elimination of the his- 
torical boundaries between the period before and after Easter. The 
history of the tradition shows that frequently not only the words of 
Jesus spoken while he was here on earth (as in the parable mentioned 
above) soon took on a post-Easter form. For words spoken by the Risen 
Christ also became words of the earthly Jesus (p. 19). 


It would appear from these observations that the final conclusion to 
which we are forced, on Bornkamm’s premises, is that the tradition ema- 
nating from Jesus and from the early church was entirely in flux. On his 
view there is really no objective standard for distinguishing between that 
which occurred before Easter and afterward. And in the last analysis one 
has no basis for speaking either about the historical Jesus or the primitive 
Christian community but only of a total historical phenomenon embracing 
both Jesus and the church in its beginnings, both vaguely coalescing. The 
logic of this position would appear to be a skepticism of the most radical 
proportions, not less than that of Bultmann, not to speak now of Strauss 
and Wrede. 

The most extraordinary feature of Bornkamm’s approach is therefore 
that he does not accept this negative conclusion. For he maintains that 
neither skepticism nor resignation is justified, and that with greater con- 
fidence than many of his radical predecessors he may proceed in the quest 
for the historical Jesus. 


For whatever the opinions of historians on matters of detail, none can 
dispute that the tradition of the Gospels is itself very considerably 
concerned with the pre-Easter history of Jesus, different though this 
interest is from that of modern historical science. The Easter aspect in 
which the primitive Church views the history of Jesus must certainly 
not be forgotten for one moment; but not less the fact that it is precisely 
the history of Jesus before Good Friday and Easter which is seen in this 
aspect. Were it otherwise, the Church would have been lost in a timeless 
myth, even if for some irrelevant reason or other she had given the bearer 
of this myth the name of Jesus. The Gospels are the rejection of myth. To 
whatever extent mythological conceptions from time to time find access 
to the thought and faith of the early Church, they are given once and 
for all the function of interpreting the history of Jesus as the history of 
God with the world. As the language of the New Testament puts it: 
the ‘‘once” of Jesus’ history as God’s ‘‘once and for all’’, certain to 
faith (pp. 22 f.). 
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On this approach Bornkamm is hardly persuasive in contending that he 
has a defense against the charge that on his view the church has been lost 
in a timeless myth. Nor is he convincing when he sets aside the objection 
that thus the church has fallen into a strange anachronism in making her- 
self contemporary with her earthly pre-Easter Lord. His answer is that 


what may appear here as anachronism corresponds exactly with the 
Church’s understanding of herself and her situation. She made herself 
one with those who did not already live by faith, but who at the begin- 
ning were called to obedience and faith by the word of Jesus. In this 
she confessed at the same time that her faith can be nothing else but 
following her earthly Master who is yet to face the cross and resurrection. 
The Gospels are therefore at the same time the rejection of an eschato- 
logical fanaticism which denies the temporal order and proclaims the 
glory of God’s world as already present (pp. 23 f.). 


But does this view which rejects the historicity of the great acts of re- 
demption, which holds that the Gospels are full of legendary accretions, 
which maintains that mythological features do not impinge on the witness 
to Jesus’ life and mission, which insists that we no longer can distinguish 
clearly between pre-Easter and post-Easter events because the line between 
is quite fluid, and which interprets the eschatological hope in terms of 
dialectical tension rather than as historical consummation — does this 
view really reflect Jesus’ and the church’s understanding of history and 
existence? Or is it Bornkamm’s own modernization? 

Nevertheless it is interesting to follow Bornkamm as he deals with the 
pre-Easter Jesus. In the spirit of much earlier criticism, though with some- 
what different results, he insists that ‘‘quite clearly what the Gospels report 
concerning the message, the deeds and the history of Jesus is still distin- 
guished by an authenticity, a freshness, and a distinctiveness not in any 
way effaced by the Church’s Easter faith. These features point us di- 
rectly to the earthly figure of Jesus” (p. 24). His positive conclusion with 
regard to the Jesus of the Gospels may perhaps be best summed up in his 
declarations that though he is a prophet of the coming kingdom of God, he 
does not find it necessary to produce his credentials; that though he is a 
rabbi, there was nothing in contemporary Judaism that corresponds with 
the immediacy with which he teaches; that in his encounters with people, 
he displays an ‘‘astounding sovereignty” (p. 58; cf. pp. 56 ff.): In a word, 
Jesus’ history and person have ‘“‘the character of unmediated presence”’ 
(p. 62). Thus one need not contest that Jesus actually awakened messianic 
expectations by his coming and by his ministry (cf. p. 172). And though 
he does not allow that Jesus actually claimed to be Messiah, he is willing 
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to speak of ‘‘the Messianic character of his being’’ as being contained ‘‘in 
his words and deeds and in the unmediatedness of his historic appearance”’ 
(p. 178). 

Bornkamm goes on to say that ‘‘no customary or current conception, no 
title or office which Jewish tradition and expectation held in readiness, 
serves to authenticate his mission, or exhausts the secret of his being’’. 
We might agree with this if it means only that no contemporaneous title 
or conception was adequate to explain what Jesus claimed for himself. And 
certainly no single title as it appears in the Gospels or isolated conception 
or declaration exhaustively expresses Jesus’ claims. But all the data, the 
titles as well as the declarations and claims, including many which Born- 
kamm rejects as belonging only to the post-Easter period, converge to set 
forth the messianic consciousness of Jesus. Jesus himself utilizes these 
expectations to the extent that they were useful to him and sets them 
forth in a context in which they combine to do justice to his own self- 
evaluation. 

In the light of the above one may gain a measure of insight into Born- 
kamm’s view that the resurrection message is by no means only a product 
of the believing community. ‘Certainly the form in which it comes down 
to us’, he says, “‘is stamped with this faith. But it is just as certain that 
the appearances of the risen Christ and the word of his witnesses have in 
the first place given rise to this faith’’ (p. 183). The origin of the resur- 
rection faith, it is said, is not simply psychological, still less did it arise 
from reflection upon dying and rebirth in nature. But it is the resurrected 
Christ himself who first reveals the mystery of his history and person 
(cf. p. 185). This resurrection faith as noted above has nothing to do with 
the empty tomb. It is not bound up with ‘‘the theory of the resurrected 
Christ walking the earth for a time and only subsequently ascending into 
Heaven” (p. 183). It is not to be pinned down to a calendar date. But 
‘‘past and present find their unity alone in the person of Jesus himself, this 
new Jesus of Nazareth, whom God by his resurrection and exaltation ‘has 
made both Lord and Christ’ (Acts ii. 36)’’ (p. 185). 

In dealing with the resurrection of Jesus, it must be said, Bornkamm 
leaves the reader in greater doubt as to his precise meaning than is custom- 
arily true of his exposition as a whole. Exactly what happened to produce 
the Easter faith, and in particular how Jesus himself is understood as 
bringing it about, is not made clear. If Bornkamm holds to the ‘‘objective 
vision” theory, as he would seem to have to if he were to credit Jesus with 
decisive action in producing faith, he might have been expected to make 
that clear. On the other hand, if his viewpoint is that of the ‘subjective 
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visions” theory, as one might be inclined to suppose in view of his general 
critical position, he leaves unexplained what he means by the appearances 
of the risen Christ as the cause of this faith. But this lack of clarity evi- 
dently stems from the very feature in Bornkamm’s general construction 
which is offered as providing the key to the understanding of the history 
and person of Jesus to which attention was drawn above: the fluidity of 
the line between the history of Jesus and that of the church. On this ap- 
proach, as it appears to me, one may speak of the resurrection faith as a 
decisive aspect of the origin of Christianity, but one has lost a firm basis 
for distinguishing between what Jesus and what the church contributed 
to this faith. 

Bornkamm himself recognizes ‘‘an agonising alternation between critical 
and conservative tendencies” in the history of research (p. 15). This is a 
correct observation so far as it goes. But there are deeper tensions that 
are often even more revealing. Sometimes they appear within the thought 
of a single critic as his views may change substantially in the course of his 
life. Thus Strauss’ two lives of Jesus reflect sharply variant perspectives. 
But most telling are the tensions which often appear within a particular 
construction. Like Strauss’ own Leben Jesu Bornkamm’s Jesus of Nazareth 
is a striking example of this phenomenon for as he evaluates the witness of 
the Gospels one does come to a secure point of rest either in the history of 
Jesus or in that of the Christian community. If so little as the emphasis 
upon the creative work of the community allows can be said concerning 
Jesus, how can so much be said? And if so much, why not much more? 
These questions seem to be unanswerable for one like Bornkamm, and the 
ultimate reason why this is so is that his theological presuppositions are 
so much at variance with those of the history he is seeking to understand. 


NED B. STONEHOUSE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Hendrik Kraemer: A Theology of the Laity. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. 1959. 192. $3.00. 


Does the ecclesiology of the ecumenical movement give an essential 
place to the laity? This little book puts the question to the Commission 
on Faith and Order. A full generation ago, in 1938, Hendrik Kraemer 
provided the text for discussion in the Madras meeting of the International 
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Missionary Council: The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938). When the Third Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches convenes this year in New Delhi other authors 
may command the focus of attention: both Johannes Blauw and Daniel T. 
Niles have prepared major studies on the church and mission. Yet Kraemer 
has again propounded a thesis which is bound to influence the gathering 
in discussion of the central issue: the doctrine of the church. 

The book is a first-rate stimulant. Kraemer wants to be one-sided. 
“Nothing great and new is achieved without one-sided insistence on matters 
of capital importance” (p. 168). Since he regards himself as a layman 
(a category in which he includes Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, and 
Calvin) he feels personally involved. For many years he has been giving 
his life to the mission of the laity as Director of the Ecumenical Institute 
at Bossey, Switzerland. His claims for the book are becomingly modest; 
he notes that the Roman Catholic scholar Yves Congar entitles his volume 
of 683 pages Jalons pour une theologie du laicat (2° édition. Paris: Les 
Editions du Cerf, 1954); jalons, that is to say, rough headings or first 
attempts. But if Kraemer’s book is not meant to be definitive, it is certainly 
substantial and systematic. 

He gives a brief sketch of the significance of the role of the laity in the 
history of the church, beginning with the New Testament. ‘Observing 
that in the New Testament (cf. esp. I Cor. 12) the ‘diakonia’ or ‘ministry’ 
(in the non-technical sense) was to such a great extent charismatic, we 
may confidently derive from it that many apostles, prophets, teachers, 
evangelists, etc. (cf. Eph. 4:11) were lay-people”’ (p. 19). Laymen led 
revolts of protest against the medieval church; the Reformation was a 
movement of the laity; the modern missionary movement resulted from 
lay initiative. The resurgence of lay activity in Europe that grew out of 
the dislocations of the institutional church by World War II is one of 
many “signs of the times” that Kraemer discerns. He mentions the 
Kirchentag and the Evangelical Academies in Germany, Kerk en Wereld 
in Holland, and the Iona Community in Scotland among the newer move- 
ments emphasizing the laity. Kraemer touches on lay activity in the 


United States rather gingerly. Laymen here are active enough; the prob- 
lem is to develop a bit of theological understanding so that they will have 
some notion as to what the frantic activity is all about (pp. 35 f.). 

This theological understanding is Kraemer’s basic concern. He traces 
the history of the ‘‘theological status of the laity”. This proves to be a 
question of ecclesiology. Kraemer finds an early and wide deviation toward 
clericalism, in which the very term “‘laity”’ describes no longer the people 
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of God but the subordinates of the clergy. The Reformation attack on 
this error proved more effective in principle than in fact. Indeed, the 
Reformers’ thinking failed to be ‘fully biblical’ because it tried to imitate 
the biblical pattern of the church instead of giving creative expression to 
its fundamental directives in a different historical situation (p. 64). 
Further, the Reformation compromised its insistence on the universal 
priesthood of believers by exalting the preaching office so that a kind of 
“clergy” was reestablished (p. 65). 

Only a new ecclesiology can include a theology of the laity as an organic 
part instead of an appendage. The requirements which Kraemer sets for 
such a doctrine of the church are characteristically dynamic and Barthian. 
The key statement is that the church “‘is not an end in itself, but a means 
to an end” (p. 87). Since the Evanston Assembly this has been an ecumen- 
ical axiom. The church exists in mission; its calling is in and to the world. 
The church is not definitive, not the manifestation of a company of the 
elect, but provisional, a band of witnesses in a world which is reconciled 
to God (cf. pp. 128-130). Further, no distinction ought to be made in 
principle between living and dead members of the church, for Barth’s 
dialectic of judgment and grace rests upon all (p. 89 f.). Nobody is ‘‘out 
of action” in the diakonia of the church to the world. In that ‘‘servant- 
ship”, that mission, is the calling and being of the church. 

The implications for a ‘‘theology of the laity’”’ are evident. If the church 
is called, in oneness with Christ, to ministry, and exists in ministry, then 
ministry is essential for all members; there are diversities of ministry in 
the church, but not ‘“‘ministers’” and ‘‘laymen’’. ‘‘In the Church everybody 
has the apostolic and ministerial ‘office’ (Amt), whether he or she is or- 
dained minister or not’’ (p. 180). 

Again, if the church is called for the sake of the world, the function of 
the layman is paramount, for it is the layman who is in the closest contact 
with the world. Not the pronouncements of assembled ecclesiasts, but 
the daily life of laymen is the church’s primary involvement with the world. 

This dynamic ecclesiology cannot be restricted by fixed biblical forms, 
since the New Testament displays a plurality of forms and patterns 
(p. 125); and it should not be hampered by the drag of sociological insti- 
tutionalism. Freed to go its creative way, it will open the doors to greater 
participation of non-ordained people in the worship, teaching, and “‘ruling’”’ 
of the church. It will find many groupings for expressing ‘‘Christocratic 
fraternity” in addition to the usual congregation, yet it will demand the 
unity of the whole fraternity in any one place. 

Perhaps dialectical theology always evokes ambivalent reaction. Who 
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could fail to be aroused, in both senses, by this book? Among its great 
virtues is the balance that Kraemer displays in spite of his effort at one- 
sidedness. He is incapable of the extremism that some have shown who 
have snatched up the phrase “the church is mission” from his earlier 
writings. He also warns against the danger of exclusive emphasis on one 
figure of the church, in particular ‘‘what might be called in regard to 
ecclesiology the body-obsession or fascination” (p. 164, n. 1). There is 
profound reflection on the meaning of the diakonia of Christ and the church, 
abundant biblical exposition, and cheerful exposure of ecclesiasticism. 

Yet Kraemer shares the fundamental flaw of recent dynamic ecclesiology 
in rejecting the full scriptural doctrine of election. According to the Bible, 
the church is the people of God’s own possession, cherished by him in 
electing love not simply as a means, but also as an end. Kraemer’s doctrine 
of the church has no room for Christ’s prayer, ‘‘I pray for them: I pray 
not for the world, but for those whom thou hast given me; for they are 
thine” (Jn. 17:9). 

Orthodox ecclesiology has not done justice to the mission of the church; 
orthodox Churches must stand condemned for withdrawal from the world. 
But the corrective cannot be modern dynamic universalism which erases 
the fundamental distinction between the church and the world, namely, 
salvation in Christ. 

The dialectical approach produces another difficulty: Kraemer asserts 
that the church is purely charismatic in nature. ‘‘Her being an institution 
is a human necessity, but not the nature of the Church” (p. 181). The 
antithesis between the charismatic and the institutional is unwarranted. 
Function and status go together in Scripture. Kraemer rightly emphasizes 
“ministry” as a term which stresses function, but he does not consider 
such words as ‘‘son’”’ and “‘saint’’ which emphasize position before God. 
The Holy Spirit gives order, structure, form as well as ardor, life, power. 
He “sets” in the church, “‘first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teach- 
ers” (I Cor. 12:28). The emphasis of the Reformation on “‘office’”’ in the 
church was true to both the spirit and the letter of the New Testament, 
for the two are never at odds. 

Kraemer’s plea for a renewal of ecclesiology to gain an understanding 
of the ministry and mission of the church membership is eloquent and 
necessary. It must be taken more seriously by those who would follow the 
pattern of scriptural church order. 


Epmunp P. CLOWNEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Giovanni Miegge: Gospel and Myth in the Thought of Rudolf Bultmann. 
Richmond: John Knox Press. 1960. viii, 152. $4.00. 


Now seventy-six years old, Rudolf Bultmann no longer holds a university 
chair nor an influential pulpit. Only rarely does he appear for a lectureship. 
No major volume has come from his pen since the publication in 1957 of 
his Gifford lectures on History and Eschatology. Yet the entire scene of 
contemporary New Testament studies, whether it be in the areas of form- 
criticism, New Testament theology, or communication of the Christian 
message, is dominated by the image of this man and his work. An index 
to this fact is found in those periodicals whose special concern is bibli- 
ography for biblical, and particularly New Testament, studies, where 
under a separate heading will be found the numerous articles and books 
which have been called forth by Bultmann, and especially by his essay on 
the elimination of the mythological element from the New Testament 
message. No serious worker in the field can afford to ignore Bultmann’s 
contribution. The seriousness with which his programs have heen presented 
demands a careful and thoughtful appraisal. Moreover, there is a need to 
see Bultmann’s work in its totality, with a sympathetic eye to the intention 
behind his work. This need has been met in the monograph of Giovanni 
Miegge, Professor of Church History in the Waldensian Faculty of The- 
ology at Rome. The degree of success he has had in understanding, in- 
terpreting and appraising Bultmann is reflected in the fact that this work, 
published first in 1956 in Italian, was soon translated into French (1958) 
and now appears in a vigorous English translation by Bishop Stephen Neill. 

Miegge has seen clearly that Butlmann’s work must be understood, and 
judged, in the light of the concern to communicate, in relevant terms, the 
Christian message to modern man. He begins his study with the now 
famous essay on the elimination of the mythological element from the New 
Testament message which first appeared in 1941, where Bultmann posed 
the problem in radical terms. What does the Christian have to say to this 
strange creature, modern man, for whom the sky has become empty, an 
occasion for aeronautics rather than for wonder? How can the New Testa- 
ment message be presented meaningfully to him when not only is the 
world-view upon which it is based mythological and antiquated, but its 
very content is mythological? Bultmann’s answer to these questions lay 
in an existential interpretation of the New Testament proclamation. But 
before Miegge presents Bultmann’s answer, he introduces the man who 
formulated that answer as philologist, exegete, form-critic, existentialist 
and theologian, whose life work has been engagement with the New 
Testament. 
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The first main division of the book presents the principal lines of Bult- 
mann’s interpretation of the New Testament, where his form-critical 
approach to the Gospels first posed the New Testament problem in terms 
of gospel and-myth. Helpful sections on Jesus and the Palestinian Com- 
munity, the Hellenistic Community, Paul and John afford a comprehensive 
grasp of Bultmann’s work as an interpreter of the New Testament. A 
second section treats the positive aspect of Bultmann’s program to elimi- 
nate the mythological element from the New Testament message by 
translating the apostolic proclamation into the categories of existential 
philosophy. An incisive discussion of the act of God in Christ, and of the 
nature of paradox and miracle, sets clear limits to the process of demy- 
thologization as Bultmann himself conceives it. Here Bultmann’s com- 
petence as an existentialist and theologian are specifically in view. In both 
of these chapters Miegge’s method is to present as clearly and objectively 
as possible Bultmann’s thought, being careful to preserve as much of the 
vocabulary and distinctive accent of the original as possible. When a 
crucial issue is involved, or if there is any possibility of misinterpretation, 
Miegge allows Bultmann to speak for himself, excerpting liberally from his 
published works. These paragraphs in turn serve as the basis for further 
exposition of Bultmann’s thinking. Throughout these pages there is a 
healthy awareness of what the major opponents of Bultmann have said — 
Julius Schniewind, Helmut Thielicke, Karl Barth and others — as well as 
an awareness on Miegge’s part of flaws in Bultmann’s presentation. But 
in these chapters conscious restraint characterizes any critique, for here it 
is not Miegge’s purpose to criticize the structure but to present it objec- 
tively and lucidly, and he has done so well. 

For this reason, however, it is not until the third main section of the 
monograph that we come to the cream of the book. Here Miegge is con- 
cerned to elucidate the significant concept of myth, which is displayed 
under its different facets as a cosmology, as a humanization of the divine, 
as an intuition of the transcendent, and asa religious symbol. The theolog- 
ical and philosophical climate out of which Bultmann speaks and to which 
he speaks, as well as the context in which his use of the term myth is to be 
understood, is clearly presented by Miegge, with full alertness to the 
complexity of the issues involved. This is evident in his discussion of the 
secularized modern world-view, which has no room for the transcendent 
dimension, which Bultmann tends to accept uncritically. As a foil to 


Bultmann’s expression Miegge employs the important article on myth by 
G. Stahlin in Kittel’s Theologisches Woérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 1V 
(1942), 769-803, where it is made clear that the New Testament con- 
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sistently looks with disfavor upon myth as a vehicle for revealed truth, 
while at the same time it affirms that it is God who calls into being sig- 
nificant history by acting within history. Far from being mythological 
in the proper sense of the term, the New Testament expressions are symbols 
relating to an object which is not at all mythological. Consequently the 
program of demythologization is related less to New Testament texts than 
to the prejudices and methods of the history-of-religions school whose 
principles guided the younger Bultmann and his colleagues in the form- 
critical approach to the New Testament. 

A concluding chapter evaluates briefly Bultmann’s own understanding 
of Christianity in its relationship to existentialism, and note is taken of 
the central weakness in Bultmann’s position on the person of Christ. 
Miegge correctly sees that on Bultmann’s reconstruction the objective 
Christ of history is dissolved, almost without remainder, into the Christ 
of faith experienced through the church, so that the person of Christ is 
reduced to the benefits he confers. On this understanding the impression 
remains that the eschatological event is not really Christ, but the earliest 
Christian Community which bears witness to him. While appreciating 
the need for an existential appropriation of the Christian message, Miegge 
concludes that Bultmann has not done justice to the unique once-for-allness 
of Christ’s person and work. In the face of this Miegge rightly insists that 
the center of Christian faith is not ‘Christ in us” but Christ in himself. 

This bock constitutes a valuable contribution to Bultmann studies, both 
as an excellent introduction to the complex and difficult issues involved in 
the modern discussion of kerygma and myth, and as a critique of Bult- 
mann’s thought by one who has thoroughly understood it, with a genuine 
appreciation for the problems with which Bultmann has grappled. The 
citations from the works of Bultmann and his chief critics in the first two 
main sections of the book will serve as a useful guide to the debate on 
kerygma and myth which continues to be waged. Miegge’s pursuit of 
Bultmann’s real intention behind his approach to the New Testament, as 
well as his detection of Bultmann’s personal involvement throughout his 
work on the New Testament, are important contributions. If you are 
going to take issue significantly with Bultmann, however, you must do so 
ultimately on exegetical grounds. This has not been done by Miegge, 
but by New Testament scholars like Cullmann, Stauffer, Fuller and others, 
and it is perhaps strange that this approach to Bultmann is not once 
mentioned in the pages of Miegge’s book. 

WILLIAM L. LANE 


Gordon Divinity School, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 
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Bernard Ramm: The Witness of the Spirit. An Essay on the Contemporary 
Relevance of the Internal Witness of the Holy Spirit. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1960. 140. $3.00. 


It would be'claiming too much to say that the past decade has witnessed 
a unique interest in the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But the number of 
books published in this period on this subject does show a decided trend 
in theological thought, and, though not all of this output reflects the view- 
point that devotion to Scripture as the Word of God demands, yet the in- 
terest is one that orthodox theology must not ignore. Bernard Ramm’s 
book is one of the most recent in this collection. He writes from an evan- 
gelical standpoint. It is with one phase of the Spirit’s work that he deals. 
But it is an all-important phase. If all the talent exemplified in the literature 
on the Holy Spirit for the last ten years had been guided by the regard for 
Scripture which Ramm’s book reflects, then the church would have made 
much more progress in the understanding which it is the function of the 
Holy Spirit to impart. 

Though Ramm limits his study very largely to the New Testament, he 
takes the pains to adduce and examine what the Scripture teaches. This 
contribution abounds not only in worthy discussion but also in conclusions 
that are definitive for all sound thinking on this subject. Paragraph after 
paragraph could be quoted which are unexcelled for clarity, precision, and 
balance. It is indicative of Ramm’s perspective that the three theologians 
to whom he yields particular esteem are John Calvin, Abraham Kuyper, 
and B. B. Warfield. 

The keynote of the thesis is enunciated when we read as follows: ‘‘The 
conclusion, then, is that in the Christian religion our certainty is not derived 
from the rational powers of the human mind, nor from the word of the 
imperial church, nor from the direct delivery of a revelation within the 
heart. Rather, it comes only from the testimonium spiritus sancti” (p. 16). 

Ramm does good service to proper understanding when he at an early 
stage of the discussion and throughout the volume exposes the error of 
identifying the testimonium with religious experience (cf. p. 26). The 
witness gives experience but does not consist in it. ‘‘A testimonium which 
is not for experience would be meaningless. Nevertheless the testimonium 
is not religious experience per se’’ (p. 104). 

One of Ramm’s chief emphases is the union of Word and Spirit. ‘‘Rev- 
elation is given in two actions: the objective truth as such, and an inward 
revelation enabling the human mind to grasp revelation as revelation. The 
objective revelation becomes appropriated by means of an inward reve- 


lation. This demands the closest relationship between objective and sub- 
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jective revelation, which takes concrete form in the doctrine of Word and 
Spirit” (p. 63). ‘To isolate Scripture from the Spirit, or the Spirit from 
Scripture, is theologically mischievous” (p. 64). In this connection care 
is taken to show Romish error which either tragically weakens or utterly 
destroys the union of Word and Spirit, and the autopistic character of 
Scripture by reason of its intrinsic inspiration is also accorded its rightful 
place (pp. 63 ff.). 

Of equal significance is the insistence that the testimonium draws within 
its scope the divinity of Scripture as a whole. ‘‘Revelation, illumination, 
and truth are one piece. We cannot think of revelation as untrue, nor of 
illumination as illuminating a falsehood. Revelation and illumination 
directly imply the veracity of the contents of the revelation” (pp. 65 f.). 
“‘The testimonitum becomes anchored in Sacred Scripture, and that is why 
faith in Jesus Christ is so vitally and indestructibly linked to faith in 
Sacred Scripture. If it is God who has saved our souls by the preaching 
of the gospel, it is God who is the author of that Word which contains the 
gospel’”’ (p. 68). 

Other aspects of Ramm’s study, too numerous to mention, are similarly 
worthy of endorsement. 

The witness of the Spirit is internal. It is in the heart, in the spirit, in 
the understanding (cf. p. 75). It does not appear, however, that Ramm 
always observes this distinction between the objective witness of the Spirit 
in the Scripture and the internal testimony. When he refers to the word 
of Scripture, ‘‘Well spake the Spirit through the mouth of the prophet”’ 
and then adds, ‘‘what the prophet speaks and what the prophet writes is 
accomplished by virtue of the indwelling and inward revealing Holy Spirit”’ 
(pp. 31 f.), these terms leave the impression that it was by the internal 
testimony that the prophet spoke, whereas it is surely the theopneustic 
action of the Spirit that is in view in the text quoted. Although Ramm is 
quite explicit on the priority of objective revelation (cf. pp. 32 ff.) and 
insists that, ‘‘the testimonium lives only by virtue of the previously existing 
objective revelation” (p. 33), yet the distinction tends to be obscured at 
certain points, at least for the rapid reader. Without interfering with what 
Ramm calls ‘‘the double structure of revelation’’ (¢dem) nor with the place 


‘of the internal testimony in the total structure of revelation, this defect 


could be remedied by a more restricted use of the term ‘‘revelation” and 
by fuller exegesis of certain passages which are germane to the discussion 
and to which reference is made (cf. pp. 31, 53 f.). 

Ramm is correct in maintaining that the witness to the truth of the 
gospel and of Scripture is inseparable from the witness to divine adoption. 
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This is the simple truth that the persuasion which the internal testimony 
produces is inseparable from a state of salvation. But the impossibility 
of separation does not carry with it the identification of the two. Hence 
it is pressing the correlativity too far to say that ‘‘the thesis that there 
are two testimonia actually calls for a separation of the form of Scripture 
from the content of Scripture” (p. 101). The distinction between that 
witnessed to in the passages concerned with adoption (Rom. 8:15, 16; 
Gal. 4:6) and that witnessed to in such passages as I Cor. 2:1 ff.; I Thess. 
1:5 lies on the face of these texts. The interests of exegesis require that full 
account be taken of the distinct objects in view. No issue is at stake in 
speaking of two testimonies so long as they are regarded as correlative. 
And since the witness to adoption is so much more limited in its scope 
than that which belongs to the testimonium, a formulation that would not 
set off the distinctness would have more liabilities that one that speaks 
of two testimonia. All aspects of the Holy Spirit’s saving work are insepa- 
rable but they are not to be identified and spoken of as one. 

Ramm devotes little space to neo-orthodoxy (cf. pp. 27, 63). This is an 
omission to be regretted. It is not due to unfamiliarity on Ramm’s part 
with the Barthian theology. Since, as he observes, the neo-orthodox 
“doctrine of Scriptural inspiration does not render Scripture suitable for 
use as the instrument of the Spirit’’ (p. 63) and since it is the radically 
different concept of revelation and of revelation to Scripture that makes 
the neo-orthodox view of the testimonium incompatible with the biblical 
teaching, it would have been a contribution to have had this antithesis 
developed. One cannot but hope that some of Ramm’s expressions and 
emphases are not due to an infiltration of neo-orthodox patterns of thought. 
When, for example, he says of fundamentalism that “it spoke much of the 
‘inspired Word of God’ but forgot the priority of the ‘revealed Word of 
God’ ”’ and thus “failed to grasp the truth that inspiration lives on reve- 
lation and not vice versa’’ (p. 124), it is difficult not to suspect a false 
analysis of the relations of inspiration and revelation. It is true that 
revelation existed before it took the form of inscripturation. But for us 
now the only special revelation we possess is that which comes to us by 
inspiration and so the inspired Word of God and the revealed Word of God 
are for us identical. In our existential situation to speak of the priority 
of the latter is a false distinction. Furthermore, it is necessary to bear in 
mind that Scripture is not simply a record of revelation nor merely an 
account of the redemptive acts of God (cf. p. 17). It is itself revelatory, 
it is itself an act of God, and it is redemptive in its significance and purpose. 
And the centrality of Christ in the witness of the Spirit (cf. pp. 46, 58) 
must not be allowed to suppress what Ramm himself elsewhere calls ‘‘the 
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total range of the Christian revelation” (p. 87). In other words, we must 
not permit the Christological to get out of its proper focus and obscure 
the finality for us of the inscripturated Word. 

There is one aspect of the testimonium that calls for a word of concluding 
comment. It is ‘the objectivity of the testimonium’”’ (p. 87). It is gratify- 
ing and significant that Ramm should have spoken of it thus. It would 
have been well if this feature had been given greater emphasis so as to be 
placed in clearer light. Ramm has done good service, as noted, in showing 
that this testimony is not to be equated with Christian experience, though 
always operative in the context of Christian experience (cf. pp. 49, 87, 89). 
And the certainty or persuasion resulting from the testimony receives all 
due stress (cf. p. 49). But when, in connection with this emphasis upon 
persuasion, the testimonium is said to be a persuasion (cf. p. 18), there is 
liable to be some confusion. Our certainty is the effect and the testimonium 
consists in the action of the Spirit. Ramm recognizes this when he says 
that “‘the festimonium is not a vicarious believing or a vicarious willing or 
a vicarious thinking” (pp. 87 f.). The main point here is that in the ex- 
position of this doctrine theology needs to observe to an extent greater 
than has hitherto been the case that the testimony of the Spirit, though 
internal and to our subjective consciousness and therefore not objective 
in the sense in which the content of revelation is objective, nevertheless 
is objective to our consciousness and not to be identified with the effects 
in our consciousness. Hence greater care will have to be exercised in the 
use of terms lest this distinction be confused. To this may be added the 
observation that, however valuable and proper is the term “‘illumination”’ 
in describing this action of the Spirit, the mere notion of illumination is not 
sufficient to express or define that in which the internal testimony consists. 
If it is truly testimonium we must also take account of the power and de- 
monstration by which the Spirit seals the veracity and divinity of his 
own Word. 

JoHN Murray 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John Bright: A History of Israel. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 
1959. iv, 500, iii, 4, and 16 plates. $7.50. 


Having done considerable spade work in his earlier historical studies, 
Dr. Bright has now followed through with this far more ambitious and 


impressive proiect. He writes as a disciple in the American School of 
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Albright whose relatively moderate historical criticism he advocates, in 
opposition particularly to the more negative approach which informs the 
writings of Alt and Noth. 

Even though A History of Israel blazes no significantly new trails in 
Old Testament historiography, it does perform an exceedingly valuable 
service for Old Testament scholarship. For here there is provided a 
thoroughly competent and comprehensive synthesis of the most recent 
researches in this area. All his readers will find themselves indebted to 
Bright for clarifying numerous aspects of Old Testament history. Espe- 
cially instructive is the treatment of the monarchy and, particularly, the 
insights afforded into the institutional history of that period. Every 
serious student, too, will appreciate the most judiciously selective biblio- 
graphical footnotes which everywhere point the way to further profitable 
investigations. 

At the same time, judging from the author’s outstanding gifts of organiza- 
tion and expression, his eminently scholarly contribution should also prove 
effective as a work of popularization. The Foreword, indeed, informs us 
that Bright has written with the undergraduate theological student fore- 
most in his mind. 

Bright’s relatively more conservative attitude towards the Old Testa- 
ment historical sources, especially those relating to the Mosaic and patri- 
archal periods, leads him to start his account earlier than does the more 
radical Noth who begins with the occupation of Canaan and the supposed 
confederation of the twelve tribes there. Bright begins with the patriarchal 
age which, in opposition to some recent dating of it as late as the Amarna 
Age, he would locate between about the twentieth and early sixteenth 
centuries. That is moving in the right direction at least. One suspects 
that there would be a greater alacrity in going all the way with the biblical 
and archaeological evidence to the period between the twenty-first and 
the nineteenth centuries for the patriarchal age were it not for the opposing 
drag of the certainly fallacious but almost universally accepted late date 
for the Exodus. Introducing Bright’s account of the patriarchal age is a 
prologue which briefly and lucidly surveys the progress of civilization in 
the Near East back to the earliest permanent settlements thus far archae- 
ologically uncovered. The point of this is to display Israelite history in its 
proper perspective as a history nearer to our day than it was to the begin- 
nings of Near Eastern settlement. On the other end the history is carried 
down to the Maccabean war and the Judaism of that age. 

One noteworthy feature is the extensive exploitation of Mendenhall’s 
studies of covenant forms. It becomes evident that no satisfactory Old 
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Testament history can be produced without taking adequate account 
throughout of the significance of the covenant for Israel’s faith and life. 
Unfortunately Bright has uncritically adopted Mendenhall’s misconception 
that a tension exists between the Abrahamic-Davidic covenants on one 
side and the Mosaic on the other, and this flaw is magnified to major 
proportions by the very thoroughness with which Bright has attempted 
to utilize the covenant theme in his interpretation of Israel’s total history. 
(For the reviewer's critique of the matter see Westminster Theological 
Journal, XXII (1959-60) 2, pp. 143 ff.; XXIII (1960-61) 1, p. 11, n. 33). 

Turning to the questions of primary importance, we find that the naive 
assumption is made by Bright that theological dogmatics can be by-passed 
while the historian is determining his methodology (cf. p. 61). It soon 
becomes obvious of course that what Bright has actually done is merely to 
discard the historic Christian doctrine of Scripture in favor of the modern 
higher-critical dogma. This includes involvement in the strange but char- 
acteristic anachronism of mid-twentieth century Old Testament criti- 
cism — its almost religious devotion to the documentary sources spawned 
in nineteenth century literary criticism of the Bible. The distortion of 
historical reality resulting from the use of these fictional sources and the 
fictional dating of these and other documents is, in Bright’s work as 
always, most apparent in the attempted reconstruction of the progress of 
theological thought in Israel. 

If Bright’s attitude toward the historical sources of the Old Testament 
is less negative than Noth’s it is nevertheless only a matter of degree. 
While Bright repeatedly expresses confidence in the general authenticity 
of biblical narratives such as those of the patriarchs, the exodus and the 
conquest, he refuses to reconstruct the history in detail on the basis of 
those narratives. He defends this reluctance on the grounds in part that 
events were of greater complexity than one can discover from the Bible. 
This obscures the real issue involved, acutely so in the case of a Christian 
clergyman like Bright. Certainly it is the case that the scriptural accounts 
are not exhaustive histories. But the stubborn fact remains that Bright 
lacks confidence in the historicity of much of what the biblical narratives 
do plainly present as historical fact. His methodology at this decisive 
point, therefore, is essentially as subjective as that of Noth, and equally as 
destructive of Christian faith in the Word of God. 

Similarly so is the disjunction Bright makes between the ‘human 
events” of Israel’s history and the biblical author’s “theological interpreta- 
tion” of those events. ‘‘The historian, being but a man, cannot write 
history from the side of God. ... it is human events that he must record. 
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These he must seek as best he can behind documents that interpret them 
theologically” (p. 68). An illustration of how the “theological history” 
supposedly differs from the actual human events — and can nevertheless 
sometimes be true! — is found in Bright’s treatment of the Sinai episode. 
In contradiction to the clear representations of Genesis and Exodus, 
Bright affirms that the classical tribal system had not yet arisen at the 
time of the exodus. However, since whatever group did come out of Egypt 
under Moses was ‘‘the true nucleus of Israel . . . the Bible is in a profound 
sense correct in insisting that all Israel was there’’ (p. 126)! 

There is after all little to choose between the bald radicalism of Noth 
and the mincing, muddling apologetic of Bright. (Cf. the reviewer’s dis- 
cussion of the matter in terms of Bright’s Early Israel in Recent History 
Writing (London, 1956) and M. Noth’s The History of Israel (New York, 
1958) in a review of the latter in Westminster Theological Journal, XX1 
(1958-59), 1, pp. 90 ff.). 

MEREDITH G. KLINE 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


Pierre Maury: Predestination and other papers. Richmond, Virginia: 
John Knox Press. 1960. 109. $2.50. 


It is just a little book, and perhaps not too important. Yet it has its 
interest and repays well the time and effort required for reading. When 
one has finished it and laid it down he has experienced the stimulation of 
having been addressed by a fresh and vigorous mind of profound theological 
awareness and genuine pastoral concern. 

Pierre Maury was a pastor, a theologian, and an ecumenical figure of 
note. He acted as a close colleague of Visser ’t Hooft. Karl Barth claims 
him as his great good friend. Robert C. Mackie writes a brief, highly 
eulogistic memoir — Maury died in 1956 at the age of 65 and this posthu- 
mous publication is his only work to appear in English. 

The main body of the book is made up of four relatively brief — fifty- 
two pages in all — lectures on “Predestination’”’ delivered in the United 
States in 1954, and of four sermons, one of which was Pastor Maury’s 
last. The sermons are masterful and add considerably to the value of the 
book. Maury must have been a great preacher if these messages are in any 
degree typical. He interweaves the three homiletical strands of exposition, 
doctrine, and pastoral application so beautifully that all seem to dominate 
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at once, forming an ideal homiletical trinity. Here was a preacher able to 
find much helpful nutrition in the inspired “garden” and to serve it up in 
highly palatable and readily available form, awakening the appetite even 
as it is absorbed. These sermons invite rereading. Many a homilete would 
do well to examine these models betimes as he prepares himself for the 
pulpit. They are marred only by an occasional betrayal of a neo- 
orthodox bias: 

exhibit A, ‘‘Then, and then only, can we listen to the end of God’s word 
concerning Cain, concerning us who are also Cain” (p. 78, italics mine). 

exhibit B, ‘It was borne by Someone whose miraculous birth witnesses 
that the name (Emmanuel) is true, and that it is not just a grand dream, 
but the truest reality, the only true reality, the truth of God” (pp. 92 f., 
italics mine). 

exhibit C, ‘“‘There is nothing left that he could withhold, since he re- 
nounced his right to keep his Son — that is, his life — abandoning that 
Son to all solitude, all poverty, all misunderstanding, and to death” 
(p. 97, italics mine). 

Chief interest, however, attaches to the four lectures on ‘‘Predestina- 
tion”, from which the book obtains its title. Here we find, as the paper 
jacket already informs us, “‘a bold reinterpretation of the central doctrine 
of Calvinism”. It is an interpretation which students of Barth — among 
whom this reviewer cannot claim to sit — would readily recognize. Barth, 
in fact, in the ‘‘Foreword’’, openly acknowledges his dependence on Maury. 
He says, ‘“‘One can certainly say that it was he who contributed decisively 
to giving my thoughts on this point their fundamental direction” (p. 16). 
From a lecture given by the Frenchman in 1936 Barth had learned of this 
reinterpretation before he gave his own series of lectures on the same 
subject in Hungary. Of that lecture he says that it “fat once made a 
profound impression on me”’ (idem). 

The stream of influence seems to have run both ways, however. Maury 
admits it. ‘‘I ought to point out to you”, he writes, ‘‘that in these lectures 
you will often recognize the thought of Karl Barth. We have, in fact, for 
many years discussed this doctrine together, and he has propounded it in 
masterly fashion, infusing it with new life, in his Church Dogmatics 11/2” 
(p. 20). 

Maury disclaims a theoretical approach here to the doctrine of predes- 
tination. He delivered these lectures to a group of ministers and set himself 
the task of discussing ‘‘this great biblical truth’’ from the point of view of 
its pastoral significance. This, it ought to be observed, is precisely the 
interest that Scripture shows in its speaking on the subject. Whether 
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Maury remained as true to Scripture in his construction of the doctrine 
is another matter. 

This is not the place for a total analysis of these lectures, nor for a total 
critique. The following will suffice to indicate how radically the author 
departs from the historic Reformed construction. 


1. Concerning the antecedence of predestination: 


The antecedent character of the decree, we are told, does not mean, 
according to the Bible, that the decree that destines men and events 
precedes in time, but that “it is a Person who carries out his purposes” 
(p. 24). Eternity, the antecedent time, is ‘‘the relationship, permanent 
as well as antecedent, of the Lord of time with all our time, the presence 
of that Lord, free, prescient and omniscient, sovereign and faithful, in this 
fleeting time’ (idem). Election is not ‘‘an agonizing business of pre- 
selection” taking place ‘‘before all existence, among beings who have not 
asked to live and on whom their salvation or rejection is imposed by 
force” (pp. 37f.). ‘It is at the judgment-seat of Christ, and only at the 
‘great day’, that the irrevocable verdict will be given, and the mystery of 
election unveiled” (p. 62). ‘“‘The elect and the castaways are not, at least 
until the end of history, two categories of persons” (p. 65). 


2. Concerning the objects of election: 

“Election is not primarily individual, dealing out heaven and hell to 
isolated lives, but...God’s way of directing the history of his people 
Israel, and of that people of Christ... the Church” (pp. 64f.). Christ is 
pre-eminently the elect One. 


3. Concerning the act of election: 


It is not “the arbitrary decision of pure omnipotence” by which God 
makes specific choice of those whom he will save in Christ. It is first of all 
the choice of God voluntarily to love ‘‘all those beings which the act of 
creation has made ‘other’, relatively independent of their author.... in 
order to be loved himself in return, voluntarily and freely, by his creature” 
(p. 33). The “second divine election’’ is ‘‘to be Jesus Christ” (p. 40) so 
that in Christ he can be “‘the rejected One”’ for his people. God’s ‘‘supreme 
choice” is ‘‘none other than that in which the Lord chooses to give man 
life, whatever the cost to his own life, in which he chooses to be sacrificed 
for man, in which he takes man’s part, in which he justifies him at his 


own expense’”’ (p. 54). 
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4. Concerning the mystery of election: 


This mystery ‘“‘is not, as classic theology has maintained, from Augustine 
to Luther, Calvin and the orthodox dogmatic theologians of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the obscure and impenetrable 
decision of a divinity who does not, on this point, reveal his designs” 
(p. 34). The mystery is the disclosed mystery of the gospel. “If it is 
necessary, then, to maintain the mystery of election — and it is absolutely 
necessary, for God’s freedom is the sovereign liberty of the Creator... — 
it is only on the basis of knowing and preaching that this mystery is 
none other than the peace that passes understanding. It is unfathomable 
because the love of God is unfathomable” (p. 36). 


5. Concerning ‘‘negative”’ election: 


“It would scarcely be faithful to the Scripture to speak of universal 
salvation as being affirmed by the Bible”’ (p. 58). Yet “‘it is incontrovertible 
that God wills to save and not to destroy” (p. 57). Furthermore, ‘“‘in the 
Bible there is never any parallelism between negative election, rejection, 
and positive election, entry into grace.... Both depend on God, and on 
him alone. ... But in spite of their identity of origin and of their utterly 
different destinies, it must be observed that... none of these accounts 
(accounts of divine hardening) ...is written in order to announce the 
final judgment upon all those referred to as being rejected” (pp. 58 f.). 
There do indeed seem to be the ‘‘victims’’ of God’s unwearying determina- 
tion to love his people, but actually ‘both Gentiles and Jews, in the aston- 
ishing dialectic of their individual as well as their common history, by their 
rivalry, their holy jealousy, serve the purposes of God, which are the same 
for all, the purposes of his goodness” (p. 60). If there are yet those whose 
hardening seems to be final, let us remember that “history — God be 
praised! — is not finished” (p. 63). The Christian must in fact know 


| 

| himself to be both chosen and castaway in ‘‘the movement of faith itself’. 
f Each of the elect is the object of rejection and of grace. ‘‘So we may say 
1 that rejection is not a formal decree of God who is love, but the reverse 


’ side of the sincere love which the Father bears towards us, the shadow 


) that is non-existent in itself, yet very real, the shadow which is ceaselessly 
2 dissipated on our path by Jesus” (pp. 66 f.). 

1 In the light of these indications of the author’s drift, little needs to be 
| said. In spite of Maury’s “‘reinterpretation’’, it still seems clear to this 
S reviewer that Scripture makes predestination decidedly pre-; that the 


sovereign act of God is more than merely God’s choice to love freely and 
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totally, and includes the specific selection of those individuals whom he 
wills so to love; and that the deepest mystery of election is not the un- 
fathomable depths of the divine love but the selectivity of that love. 

Maury is altogether right when he insists that election is ‘‘in Christ’, 
and that Christ is more than ‘‘the executor of a purpose formed without 
him in the darkness of the mystery of God”. But then election is something 
different for Mr. Maury than for the historic Reformed theology and the 
relation of the elect to Christ is a different one for him than for the 
Reformed fathers. 

One must commend the concern which Pastor Maury manifests for 
attempting to remove the terrors which many have felt at the doctrine of 
predestination, and for permitting its genuine comforts to shine through. 
But it is not necessary to adopt his reinterpretation to discover these solid 
comforts. The creedal Reformed doctrine of predestination is not a 
doctrine of terror but of reassurance. It does not suggest to the believer 
that he must pass two portals to enter into life, first the door of faith and 
secondly the sorting gate of election. It declares rather to the believer, 
as Scripture declares to him, that having come to faith in Christ he may be 
assured immediately that the sovereign, electing love of God has settled 
on him, and that it has been in fact fixed on him in Christ from before the 
foundations of the world. And that speaks peace to every believer! 


Joun H. STEK 


Raymond, Minnesota 


ed. Jacob T. Hoogstra: John Calvin, Contemporary Prophet. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House. 1959. 257. $4.50. 


The appearance of this tributary volume in 1959, a year of Calvin 
memorial, is the result of international collaboration on the part of a 
distinguished group of Calvinist scholars who are collectively imbued with 
both a missionary and a historical motive, On the one hand, this book is 
an act of piety, and the contributors desire that the historically accurate 
image of Calvin’s character and conduct be salvaged from the distortions 
of a certain tradition of value judgments which, though, in retreat, dies 
very hard. But more emphatically, this book is an exposition of Calvinistic 
doctrine, and the contributors are concerned to demonstrate that Calvin’s 
views have an abiding relevance to virtually every major phase of modern 
cultural interest. Hence the title. 
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The composite profile of the “prophet” gleaned from a copious use of 
the literary sources is plausibly human and yet exemplary, in sharp con- 
tradiction to the Ritschlian caricature of the cold, ascetic lawyer, in love 
with power. What radiates most clearly is the prophet’s deep awareness 
of his own creatureliness and sinfulness. And it is a strange coldness that 
fires such earnest pastoral concern as appears here. His failings, however, 
are not extenuated. The treatment is sympathetic, not adulatory. For 
example, W. Childs Robinson summarizes the apologetic for Calvin's part 
in the Servetus affair by admitting his error as seen from the distance of 
today, but insists that Calvin believed in capital punishment for blasphemy 
only, not for heresy, a policy rather liberal for his own time. 

In the bulky third section, entitled ‘‘The Relevance of the Prophet’, 
we recognize two broad emphases: the relevance of Calvin’s views to current 
theological discussion and the relevance of his views for social theory. 
Chapterwise this distinction cannot be completely sustained, and indeed 
it is only a matter of stress, but it would seem that the articles on inspira- 
tion, the kingdom of God, ethics, ecumenicity, and Rome are primarily 
theological in the strict sense; and it would seem that the last three chapters 
on the school, society, and the political order are sociological. Naturally, 
any organic system of thought requires considerable cross-referencing, so 
closely intervolved are the various facets. 

At any rate, all the articles are done in a manner uniformly expert, 
even though a ponderously technical handling has been in the main avoided. 
To cite examples is a matter of purely arbitrary appreciation. With this 
precaution I would refer to Vanden Berg’s ‘‘Calvin and Missions” as a 
refreshing disclosure of the reformer’s concern for the heathen, and to 
A. D. R. Polman’s “Calvin on the Inspiration of Scripture’ as a persuasive 
reaffirmation of his crucial belief in the God-breathed character of the 
inscripturated Word. This subject has been treated with ingeniously novel 
conclusions in current Calvinforschung, but it would appear that the 
classical interpretation of Calvin on this point is in need of no serious 
revision. A special delight is Stoker’s very seminal essay ‘Calvin and 
Ethics”, perhaps the most technical of all the articles. Without embracing 
necessarily all of Stoker’s constructions one must pay tribute to his good 
sense in choosing to open many avenues of inquiry and development for a 
contemporary Calvinist ethic. None of these articles is inaccessible to the 
general reader, although each carries a recognizable scholarly tone. 

Finally, for its immediately edifying impact, the reviewer commends 
Pastor Marcel’s analysis of the humility of the prophet. ‘ ‘Only humility 
elevates us and makes us noble’ (p. 36). This theme is elaborated through- 
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out Calvin’s life and preachment. In the course of this account one gains 
not only a purview of Calvin's own spiritual struggle, but a rather precise 
epitome of true piety, a fine psychological insight into a gracious frame of 
mind. One cannot read such matter in pure detachment; it summons to 
account the values one actually lives by — godliness or vanity. It also 
whets the appetite for further reading in Calvin and the Scriptures, a virtue 
we should like to find in more articles. 

In sum, the symposium is a very appropriate memorial for the man who 
sought an anonymous grave and who accounted his own labors as nothing. 
In faithfully recording his “‘genius’’, namely, to glorify God with mind, 
body and pen, and in extending his thought into the present, the con- 
tributors have made available a cogent expression of the faith ‘‘reformed 
according to the Word of God”. 

T. Grapy SPIRES 

Gordon College, Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


Andrew W. Blackwood: The Growing Minister. New York and Nash- 
ville: Abingdon Press. 1960. 192. $3.00. 


The chairman emeritus of the department of practical theology at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, has written another book for ministers. He has 
entitled it The Growing Minister, with the addendum, His Opportunities 
and Obstacles. Under the heading ‘‘Opportunities to Grow’’ he has dis- 
cussed ‘‘Ministerial Ideals’, ‘Personality Powers”, Devotional Reading”, 
“Intercessory Prayer’, ‘‘Intellectual Labor’, ‘‘Pastoral Activity”’, ‘“Church 
Leadership”, ‘‘Bodily Discipline’ and ‘‘Personal Contacts”. Under the 
caption ‘Obstacles to Growth” he has dealt with ‘‘Ministerial Sins’, ‘‘Per- 
sonal Anxieties’’, ‘(Outer Distractions”, ‘Pastoral Cowardice’’, ‘‘Con- 
tinous Tension”, ‘Chronic Immaturity’’, ‘‘Inadequate Planning’ and 
“Insufficient Trust’’. This summary of the book’s content indicates good 
organization. 

Blackwood’s definition of a growing minister is a minister who keeps 
becoming more Christlike, which is the equivalent of becoming more God- 
like. That the minister is in duty bound to grow thus is not only the main 
thrust of this volume, but its whole thrust. It is a foregone conclusion that 
all Christian ministers will subscribe to that proposition. It is also beyond 
doubt that all Christian ministers have need of that reminder. 

Does it follow that this volume deserves unstinted praise and unquali- 
fied recommendation? Not in this reviewer's opinion. The total impres- 
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sion made on him by Blackwood’s latest production is that it has out- 
standing virtues, to be sure, but is also marred by serious faults, and that 
these two are closely related. 

It is the plain teaching of Scripture that the Christian must be a follower 
of God and Christ (I Cor. 11:1,"Eph. 5:1, I Thess. 1:6). That the Christian 
minister in particular must heed that exhortation goes without saying. 
And his sacred duty to become more and more Godlike and Christlike can 
hardly be overemphasized. The theme, then, of this book is an excellent 
one. It is superb. However, he who presents God and Christ as examples 
must needs be on his guard against a grave peril. The danger is imminent 
that he will neglect the scriptural teachings of the uniqueness of Christ 
and the transcendence of God. It is questionable, to say the least, whether 
Charles Monroe Sheldon’s In His Steps and even Thomas 4 Kempis’s 
De Imitatione Christi do full justice to those truths. Blackwood, too, has 
slighted them. He might well have reminded the Christian minister that 
God’s so-called communicable attributes, such as holiness and love, are 
not really communicable, which is to say that between those attributes 
as they exist in God and as they exist in God’s children there is a qualita- 
tive difference. And, to be very specific, he might properly have warned 
the minister against presuming to speak with the authority with which 
Christ was wont to speak and attempting to imitate Christ in the per- 
formance of miracles of healing. 

Blackwood has read widely, and not only in practical theology but in 
more or less related fields as well. It is evident, too, that for many years 
he has had the laudable habit of filing worthwhile quotations. Of such 
material he is now making free use. His latest book abounds in it. Regret- 
tably, however, his references to human authors loom at least as large as 
do his appeals to the Word of God. In his preface he informs the reader 
that he has “‘relied largely on the Scriptures and on the recorded experi- 
ences of ministers throughout church history” (p. 7). He might have 
added that he has relied to a considerable extent also on his own experience, 
for The Growing Minister is largely autobiographical. The fact is that in 
this volume experience stands out more prominently than does the Bible. 
And that is disappointing. For a concrete suggestion, in a book recom- 
mending Godlikeness to pastors one could reasonably have expected a 
careful study of the ‘‘godliness’”” which Paul repeatedly enjoined in his 
pastoral epistles. 

The volume under consideration excels in practical wisdom expressed 
in down-to-earth language. A brief review like this can hardly begin to do 
justice to that virtue. Not even a long review could do full justice to it, 
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for examples are to be found on almost every page. The following are 
gems only a few of which Blackwood has borrowed. ‘The holiest men in 
the Christian Church have been the most studious” (p. 52). ‘According 
to Dame Rumor a young lad with more zeal than tact went up to an elderly 
stranger with a long white beard and accosted him with a question: ‘Are 
you a Christian?’ ‘Sir,’ said the venerable gentleman, ‘I would have you 
know that I am a theological professor!’ ‘Well,’ replied the young fellow, 
‘if I were you, I shouldn’t let that keep me from being a Christian!’ No, 
of course not, ideally! But what are the facts?’’ (p. 65) “Organization has 
its place. So has corporate activity. But as far as I have been able to 
judge from experience and observation, God promotes a man’s spirituality 
more surely by leading him to engage in personal work than by letting him 
attend meetings that seem endless’’ (p. 70). ‘‘Much as we believe in adult 
evangelism, we ought to make it unnecessary with our own little ones in 
home and church”’ (p. 72). ‘‘No one can bear witness to Christ and himself 
at the same time’”’ (p. 105). ‘‘Things that matter most seem to lie at the 
mercy of those that seem not to matter much”’ (p. 116). “In an occasional 
congregation worldly minded officers may wish to have a ‘live wire’ or ‘go- 
getter’’”’ (p. 126). After praising such wisdom one hesitates to record that 
occasionally Blackwood ‘‘talks down” to his colleagues and gives them 
advice which no minister with a modicum of common sense needs. Breathes 
there a minister with soul so dead that he needs to be told that it is a good 
idea not to recommend for church membership a candidate with whom he 
has not had a personal interview? (p. 68). What minister does not know 
that he should have a Bible commentary and an unabridged English dic- 
tionary in his study and that the map of the world has changed since he 
was in grade school (pp. 57, 60)? Is it not a bit trivial to tell a minister 
that ordinarily he should eat only one hearty meal a day and to suggest 
that a pastor should be reimbursed for automobile expenses at the rate of 
perhaps nine cents a mile (pp. 112, 117)? More disturbing is Blackwood’s 
occasional levity in quoting holy Scripture. Of a sermon it is said that it 
“may have ‘come out of great tribulation’ in the form of intellectual 
travail’ (p. 55). The peculiar perils besetting the middle-aged clergyman 
are spoken of as ‘‘the destruction that wasteth at noonday”’ (p. 156). 

This book contains some sound theology. That is true especially in view 
of the fact that Christian ethics as well as Christian doctrine is theology. 
For a few examples, it is said of the minister: ‘‘He takes no rest until the 
church provides ways and means for any person, young or old, to know 
the Bible as the magna carta (sic) of Christianity’, and of the Lord: ‘“‘He 
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wishes the home church and its minister to seek first the Kingdom of God, 
which means doing the will of God” (p. 77); pride is defined as ‘‘trying to 
put self in the place of sovereignty that belongs to God” (p. 104); ministers 
who are overwhelmed by temptation are said to fall ‘through lack of trust 
in God’s Providence and Grace” (p. 175). Sad to say, this book also con- 
tains some bad theology. For one example, in the concluding chapter trust 
in God, trust in God’s people and trust in self as God’s servant are put on 
a par. Yet trust in God differs radically from trust in any man. One must 
trust God unreservedly because no man, not even the best, is to be trusted 
fully. Ultimately one must trust God alone. 

While this volume contains both good theology and bad, the whole of it 
cannot be said to be theologically based. That is its most serious defect. 
Dr. Blackwood has long taught practical theology in the classroom, and 
he would still teach practical theology through his books. Now practical 
theology is theology as much as is biblical theology or systematic theology 
or any other branch of theology worthy of its name. Therefore every theme 
under the head of practical theology must be dealt with theologically. 
The Growing Minister is much more practical than theological. It ought to 
have been both theological and practical throughout. 

The author is known as an evangelical of the Reformed type. He pro- 
fesses the Reformed faith, which is not one of several interpretations of 
Christianity, of equal value perhaps with other interpretations but no 
more valid than they. In the words of that eminent Princeton divine of 
yesteryear, Benjamin B. Warfield: ‘‘Calvinism conceives of itself as simply 
the more pure theism, religion, evangelicalism, superseding as such the 
less pure” (Article ‘‘Calvinism” in The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge). Calvinism is simply consistent and comprehensive 
Christianity. The Reformed faith is nothing but Christian theology in its 
fullest and purest expression. That being the case, why did not Blackwood 
base his plea for a growing minister squarely on the Reformed faith? Why, 
instead, did he quote with well-nigh indiscriminate approval from theo- 
logians of almost any stripe, “liberal evangelicals”, ‘‘evangelical liberals” 
and out-and-out liberals included? To be sure, the most liberal of theo- 
logians often make true statements. But the Calvinist has no need of 
quotations from such sources as crutches on which to lean. Every theo- 
logical truth is either explicit or implicit in the Reformed faith. 


R. B. Kurper 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Johannes Munck: Paul and the Salvation of Mankind. Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press. 1959. 351. $6.50. 


The Tiibingen school, though its characteristic positions have long 
since been rejected, has continued to influence New Testament studies. 
There are few today who think that the New Testament took as long to be 
written as F. C. Baur supposed, or that it represents the resolution of a 
sharp conflict between Paul and his Judaizing opponents. But scholars 
have taken over as a legacy from this school the thought that Paul was 
in opposition at least to a considerable section of the Jewish Christian 
Church, and that these people sent emissaries to the churches of Paul’s 
foundation to persuade their members to be circumcised and to keep the 
Law. It is Professor Munck’s belief that this whole idea is to be rejected. 
He contends that it rests on a failure of method, that of beginning with 
Acts instead of with the Pauline epistles. His book accordingly reverses 
the procedure and begins with what Paul has said. After that he takes 
some notice of Luke’s contribution. But Luke, he thinks, contradicts 
Paul from time to time, and then Paul must always be preferred. Yet Luke 
is not without value as a secondary source, and Acts ever contains some 
material that ‘“‘is valuable as a primary source”, though now revised and 
thus to be used only with caution (pp. 79 f.). 

The picture he sees emerging as a result of all this is somewhat as follows. 
There was complete agreement between Paul and the church of Jerusalem 
on all basic points. All agreed that ultimately everybody, Jew and Gentile 
alike, should be converted. The Jerusalem men thought this should be 
done by first converting the Jews. When they were won the Gentiles would 
follow. That was why the first preaching was exclusively to the Jews. But 
Paul reversed the idea. Arising out of his conversion was the conviction 
that he had a special calling to be the apostle of the Gentiles. Munck in- 
sists that Paul was converted miraculously and objects to the modern 
desire to reduce Paul and his experiences to something psychologically 
explicable in accordance with our scientific knowledge. And, from his con- 
version on, his task was to preach to and to win the Gentiles. Then when 
the Jews saw that the Gentiles were converted, so he thought, they would 
be provoked to jealousy and they in their turn would be converted. There 
was thus no difference in the ultimate objective, but only in the method 
by which it was to be attained. The Judaizers of whom we read in Gala- 
tians were not, on Munck’s view, emissaries from Jewish opponents of 
Paul in Jerusalem, but Galatians who “‘painted a picture of a far-off ideal 
Christianity and thought it was already a reality in Jerusalem” (p. 129). 
The author insists again and again on the unity between Paul and the 
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Jerusalem church. ‘According to our trustworthy sources, none of the 
people with whom Paul dealt in Jerusalem was disposed to be hostile to 
the mission to the Gentiles” (p. 119). The division of labor mentioned in 
Gal. 2:9 is taken very seriously. 

Professor Munck rejects many of the ideas that have been held about 
Paul’s missionary methods, as, for example, that he chose strategic centres 
in order that the gospel might radiate out from them. His task, Munck 
thinks, he saw very differently. He thought of the second coming as very 
near, indeed, as held back only by the need for him to preach to the Gen- 
tiles (Munck adopts Cullmann’s view that Paul is 6 karéxwyv in II Thess. 
2:7). There was thus no question of the gospel radiating out very far. 
Paul’s concern was rather to preach the gospel to representative Gentiles. 
Then, when they had accepted it, it was as though whole regions had ac- 
cepted it through them. His aim was in this way to go over the whole 
Gentile world, and when there was wide Gentile acceptance to confront 
the Jews with it, and so win them for Christ. Munck sees this as the 
meaning of the collection for the poor saints in Jerusalem. Paul gathered 
a lot of money, but also a large delegation. Why the large delegation? To 
present visual evidence of the conversion of the Gentiles. Thus, intent on 
his mission, Paul went up to Jerusalem, thinking thereby to win his nation. 
He was warned on all hands of the suffering that would be his lot, but his 
mission was so important that he brushed the warnings aside. The nation, 
however, was not won. Instead it turned against Paul and tried to kill him. 

This caused a change of mind in Paul. He then saw in the arrest and the 
subsequent journey to Rome evidence of God’s plan, ‘for even the im- 
prisonment and the trial, sealed by death, open the possibility that the 
preaching of the word before the emperor will penetrate to all the Gentile 
nations. Thus the dying apostle will see his work completed, as the full- 
ness of the Gentiles brings about the salvation of all Israel; and that hope 
was Paul’s strongest incentive. Now salvation is near, and Christ’s coming 
is at the door” (pp. 333 f.). So Paul continued, in error to the very last, 
but valiant in his proclamation of the faith. 

What are we to say of all this? First, that Munck’s book is a very im- 
portant one, one of the most important that has appeared for a long time. 
It does seem that something of Tiibingenism lingers on in New Testament 
scholarship, and it may be that this book will deal decisively with it. It 
has too long and too uncritically been accepted that there was a basic 
contradiction between Paul and Peter, between the Gentile Christians and 
the Jewish Christians. If Munck has laid that ghost he has not written 
in vain. 


But that does not mean that all that the distinguished author says will 
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stand up. It seems to the present reviewer that he makes far too much of 
the differences between Acts and the Pauline epistles and that he too 
readily assumes a late date for Acts. Nor do I think it proven that two 
views existed in the early church, the one that the Gentiles were to be saved 
by an exclusive concentration on the Jews, and the other that the Jews 
were to be saved by an exclusive concentration on the Gentiles. Even 
setting aside the witness of Acts, Paul himself is plain that he exercised a 
ministry to the Jews (I Cor. 9:20, a statement to which Munck devotes 
insufficient attention). And even if the Petrine authorship of I Peter be 
denied, the very existence of that letter is evidence of an early tradition 
that Peter ministered among others than the Jews. In other words, it seems 
to me that Professor Munck is making the divisions too hard and fast. 
While there was undoubtedly a division of spheres of labor (as Gal. 2 
shows), this.still allows for the possibility that Paul might begin his preach- 
ing in a city by going to the Jews and that Peter might baptize a Cornelius, 
as Luke affirms. While Munck does not deny these things his final eval- 
uation scarcely allows them their proper importance. His contention that 
Judaizing is a purely Gentile error does not appear at all probable, and 
the significance of James’ opposition (Gal. 2:12) might have been given 
greater weight. 

But it would be ungracious to end on a critical note. This is a thought- 
provoking book, and it should cause us all, conservative and liberal alike, 
to look to our presuppositions and to measure them again by the test of 
Scripture. Professor Munck has put us all in his debt. 


LEon Morris 


Tyndale House, Cambridge, England 


Curt Kuhl: The Prophets of Israel. Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press. 
1960. vii, 199. $3.50. 


A service has been rendered the scholarly world by this translation of 
Professor Kuhl’s work, Israels Propheten, which first appeared in 1956. In 
short compass the book seeks to evaluate the prophetic movement in 
ancient Israel and to portray briefly the principal teachings of the indi- 
vidual prophets. Its chief value lies in its presentation of an up-to-date 
viewpoint, and he who would know what modern scholars are saying about 
the prophets can derive much profit from this book. For that matter, any- 
one who reads this work attentively should profit therefrom, for many 
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worth-while comments are made. Attention is also given to the historical 
background of the prophetical period. 

In the study of the prophetical movement there are three fundamental 
problems which arise and which must be satisfactorily answered if one is 
to do justice to the question. In the first place there is the psychological 
coviction of the prophets that they were spokesmen for their God, Yahweh. 
How did this conviction arise upon their part? Their belief that God (and 
we do not hesitate to equate Yahweh with the true God) had spoken to 
them is a phenomenon of history that demends an explanation. Secondly, 
we must note the continuity of the prophetic movement. Lasting over a 
period of hundreds of years, the movement consisted of men who shared 
the same belief, namely, that God had spoken to them and that they were 
commissioned of him to speak forth his truth. Lastly, any worthwhile 
study of the prophetic movement will notice the basic, fundamental teleo- 
logical character of the messages which the prophets proclaimed. To state 
the problem in a slightly different fashion, one who studies the prophets 
of Israel must deal adequately with the question of Messianic prophecy. 
How does Dr. Kuhl treat these three basic problems? 

First of all, how does he deal with the psychological conviction upon the 
prophets’ part that God had spoken to them? In an instructive chapter 
dealing with ‘‘The Prophet and His Ministry”, Professor Kuhl sets forth 
the various ways in which the prophet received the message of God. The 
chapter is a masterpiece of succinct presentation of material, but, despite 
that fact, it does not go to the heart of the matter. True enough, it may 
at times appear as though the problem were actually faced. We read, for 
example, ‘‘In the final analysis, the prophets are extraordinary individuals 
whose words and actions are not to be measured by ordinary standards. 
Because of their unique spiritual relationship with God they undergo 
mysterious experiences and receive mysterious communications whose 
issues are obvious but whose details we cannot explain” (p. 19). This quota- 
tion is satisfactory as far asit goes. But is this quotation merely an attempt 
to describe what the prophets and ancient Israel generally may have 
thought they received, or does it teach that the prophets actually received 
communications from God? The quotation is not as clear as might be 
desired. Nowhere in the volume, as far as we can detect, does Dr. Kuhl 
assert that as a matter of historical fact, the prophets did actually receive 
direct, special revelations in words from the living and true God. 

In this connection we may note what is stated about Isaiah, ‘Yet Isaiah 
is greater then both of his predecessors in virtue of views he developed 
about God and faith” (p. 85). We are warranted in asking whether Isaiah 
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himself did develop these views or whether he received them by means of 
a communication from God. In a brief review there is not space to discuss 
fully what Professor Kuhl writes on the question of the belief of the 
prophets concerning their vocation, but this reviewer has been unable to 
discover any evidence that the author has really in a serious way come to 
grips with the problem that is presented by the conviction of the prophets 
that God had spoken to them. 

Even in the concluding chapter on the ‘‘Abiding Value of the Prophets”’ 
this question is not really dealt with. Here, however, we do read, ‘‘Never- 
theless one thing is common to all the prophets: through them God uttered 
His word’”’ (p. 189). This sounds as though at last we have come to 
acknowledge that the prophets were truly recipients of a special revelation. 
It is at once apparent, however, that the author does not intend this lan- 
guage to be taken in the orthodox and traditional sense of the terms, for 
he also says, ‘Nevertheless the divine word always bears a human impress 
and is conditioned by time, and has to do with the immediate present or 
proximate future’ (p. 188). Against this statement there can be raised all 
the powerful arguments that militate against the neo-orthodox view of the 
Bible generally. We must conclude that the first fundamental problem in 
the study of prophecy has not been satisfactorily dealt with. 

What about the continuity of the prophetic movement? Does the author 
explain such continuity in a serious manner? Here again we are dis- 
appointed. ‘‘The origin of Israelite prophecy’, we are told, ‘remains 
veiled in obscurity’’ (p. 187). What impresses Kuhl are the differences that . 
appear among the prophets. ‘‘When we consider the field as a whole we 
are struck by the varied and often contradictory characters of those who 
are to be regarded as ‘the prophets of Israel’’’ (idem). To this we would 
reply that there most assuredly are diversities among the prophets, but 
these diversities do not obscure what was essential to all true prophets, 
namely, the fact, that they were men called of God. In a formal sense 
Kuhl seems to acknowledge this (p. 188), but he does not really give or 
even attempt to give any satisfactory explanation of the continuity of the 
prophetic movement. Although he considers the similarities with the 
prophets of Mesopotamia and Egypt, he of course recognizes that there 
were differences. But why was it that in ancient Israel so extraordinary a 
band of men arose, and that they continued over so many years? It is this 
problem that must be answered; yet the author of the present study has 
left it without a satisfactory answer and explanation. 


In the third place, how are we to explain Messianic prophecy? Of course, 
this question is dealt with by Kuhl, but often he merely explains away the 
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Messianic prophecies. The Messianic prophecies in the Pentateuch are not 
even mentioned. Isaiah 7:14 is thought probably to refer to the prophet’s 
own wife, and to support this, appeal is made to Isaiah 8:1-4. This inter- 
pretation raises problems. For one thing, if the reference in chapter seven 
is to Isaiah’s wife, why is she called Almah, whereas in chapter eight, she 
is designated ‘‘the prophetess’’? Furthermore, why in Isaiah seven does 
the mother name the child, whereas in chapter eight it is the father who 
gives the name? Then too, there is the difference between the symbolical 
name Immanuel and the name Maher-shalal-hash-baz. For that matter, 
the name Immanuel is unique and, according to the context, can only 
apply to the Messiah. 

With respect to the glorious prediction in Isaiah nine we are told that 
that ‘‘this saying (like vii. 14, 16) was probably shaped to apply to a def- 
inite, concrete, contemporary situation of the prophet’s own day, of which 
we have no proximate knowledge”’ (p. 88). No evidence is given to support 
this assertion, and one can only conclude that to make such a groundless 
assumption is to betray a lack of understanding of the profundity of 
meaning of the mighty prophecy in which the announcement of the Mes- 
siah’s birth and the description of his Person is given. Micah’s announce- 
ment of the birthplace of the Messiah is not discussed. 

With sadness of heart one reads that “statements like those about the 
suffering Servant of the Lord (Is. liii) are among the deepest and most 
spiritual things that can ever be said about Jesus’ suffering and the meaning 
of His death on the Cross. Yet the greatness of the prophets of Israel and 
their significance for religion and spiritual life does not lie in these proph- 
ecies but in the lofty and exceptional knowledge of God that the best 
of them possessed” (p. 188). Thus, Messianic prophecy is cast aside, and 
we are presented with the prophets merely as men who had a religious 
experience. Gone then is all the comfort and admonition and instruction 
that the church of the ages has found in the revelation of God to the 
prophets. And in its place we are given a heterogeneous batch of religious 
experts. Such a picture may be “‘scholarly”; it may satisfy the ‘‘modern 
mind’”’ and the modern church. But it will not bring one to the grace of 
God with which these ancient prophecies are so full. Would we find that 
grace we must do justice to the three problems which have been raised 
above. That Professor Kuhl has not done. 


EDWARD J. YOUNG 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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William Hendriksen: The Bible on the Life Hereafter. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House. 1959. 222. $3.95 


Dr. William Hendriksen is one of those unusual men who despite the 
demands of the pastorate can accomplish scholarly publishing labors. 
He is producing a commentary on the New Testament. Almost incident- 
ally he gives us a highly useful volume on eschatology. 

This is not a serious weighty work of scholarship, however, but more in 
the nature of outlines for use in prayer meeting or popular Bible class 
studies. The chapters are short, but the organization of the book is ex- 
cellent and every subject is thoughtfully and soundly opened up. Questions 
for discussion are offered at the end of each chapter. 

The first half of the book develops Individual Eschatology, treating 
Death, Immortality, and The Intermediate State. Under the second main 
heading, General Eschatology, the principal divisions are: The Signs, The 
Second Coming, Events Associated With The Second Coming, The Final 
State. 

It was of particular interest to see that Cullmann’s deviation from the 
orthodox doctrine of immortality had been noted. Some modern biblical 
theologians are approaching the evidence with such a prejudice against 
Greek philosophy that they rule out altogether the related but far from 
identical conception of the intermediate state as Scripture develops it 
and insist that the Bible only teaches personal continuance in another 
world through the resurrection of the body. This tendency in some areas to 
ignore or depreciate or pervert plain passages of Scripture under the guise 
of setting forth a new, more faithful biblical theology needs to be dealt 
with forthrightly. Our author does so. 

There are a few places where Dr. Hendriksen might have gone into a 
little more detail. He does not follow Shedd in regarding ‘‘Hades” as 
always meaning the place of torment, but he could with helpfulness have 
amplified his somewhat equivocal treatment of the term and have related 
it to that much misunderstood clause in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘He descended 
into hell’. As a further example, I Peter 3:18, 19 calls for a positive exege- 
sis rather than a mere denial that it helps the cause of those who believe 
in a future probation. 

As to the things of the future Hendriksen takes the amillennial position. 
The thousand years of Revelation 20 are a time symbol for the church age. 
Satan is bound in the sense that he may no longer hold the Gentile world 
in spiritual ignorance. The saints reign with Christ in heaven. The coming . 
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of Christ is the signal for the resurrection of all men; the final judgment 
quickly follows. The eternal state is then entered upon. 

The Thessalonians passage dealing with the man of sin is interpreted 
in terms of a personal anti-Christ. The modern state of Israel is not ac- 
cepted as the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecies concerning Jewish 
return from exile. It is suggested that the shadows of the great final tribu- 
lation that is just to precede the Lord’s coming may be now falling upon 
the world. 

Romans 11 and its treatment of the future of the Israelites are well, 
though very briefly, handled. Bavinck and Berkhof are followed to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ALL ISRAEL will be saved’”’ not as a nation, “but as a 
collection of remnants throughout the ages; not by continuing in unbelief, 
but by accepting Christ through living faith’’ (pp. 147 f.). 

There is no temporizing with the trend that may be detected in some 
parts of the visible church toward a universalist position. Says Dr. Hend- 
riksen: ‘‘The passages in which this doctrine of everlasting punishment 
for both body and soul is taught are so numerous that one actually stands 
aghast that in spite of all this there are people today who affirm that they 
accept Scripture and who, nevertheless, reject the idea of never-ending 
torment. Instead of rejecting it, everyone should strive, by means of child- 
like faith in Jesus Christ, to escape it!’’ (pp. 197 f.). 

We are in Dr. William Hendriksen’s debt for his clear, sound, usable 
presentation of the Bible’s teaching on the life hereafter. 


ROBERT STRONG 
Montgomery, Alabama 


S. U. Zuidema: Kierkegaard. 50. Paper, $1.25; H. Van Riessen: 
Nietzsche. 51. Paper, $1.25; Gordon H. Clark: Dewey. 69. Paper, $1.50; 
Herman Ridderbos: Bultmann. 46. Paper, $1.25. International Library 
of Philosophy and Theology, Modern Thinkers Series. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1960. 


The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company has again made 
a notable contribution to contemporary thought by its publication of this 
series. Three of these studies are translations from Modern Thinkers, 
a three-volume work edited by Dr. S. U. Zuidema; the fourth, on Dewey, 
is the first of a number of American contributions added to the series by 
the publisher. 
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These first four thinkers under consideration are all products of the 
Enlightenment, and the culture and presuppositions of the Enlightenment 
condition them radically. The tensions and conflicts of their thinking are 
governed by this background, and, although at times they are like prodigal 
sons seeking to escape from their father’s house, they never reach that 
far country and, ultimately, affirm some aspect of their heritage as the 
grounds of their peace. The finality of autonomous man and the integrity 
of his thought, whether it be rationalism or irrationalism, is affirmed by 
all four. What Ridderbos observes with regard to Bultmann is in some 
form true of all: ‘‘In place of the Biblical opposition between sin and grace, 
there is here substituted in essence the non-Biblical and anti-Biblical 
opposition between nature and freedom’ (p. 43). 

In Kierkegaard this struggle manifested itself in an anti-historical 
existentialism, with history “always outside of the process of inner self- 
realization” (p. 24), and with even marriage and family life rejected in 
that they involve an entanglement in the relative rather than a pursuit 
of the infinite. Faith, therefore, is subjected to a radical re-definition in 
terms of this tension between nature (finite and relative) and freedom 
(infinite and absolute). Kierkegaard, in The Sickness Unto Death, defined 
faith, as Zuidema points out, in terms of this presupposition: “‘ ‘Faith is, 
that the self, in relation to itself, will be itself and then, transparent to 
itself, bases itself in the Power (that is, in God) who posits the Self’ ”’ 
(p. 11). Faith, therefore, is not concerned with being but becoming: it 
deliberately despises history, and can regard radical biblical criticism of 
the Gospel’s historicity with triumph, because its goal is anti-historical, 
is existential, and is concerned with becoming. 

Kierkegaard sought to transcend the limitations which the philosophical 
presuppositions of the Enlightenment imposed on man, but his attempt 
meant transcendence only in terms of those same concepts. They were 
both his ladder to God and the ladder he sought to eliminate, an impossible 
tension. Thus, he sought to be biblical in orientation while destroying the 
biblical revelation. 

His thinking also involved contradictory and unreconciled aspects which 
have led, on the one hand, to neo-orthodoxy, and, on the other, to atheistic 
existentialism. Zuidema ably points out the relationship between the 
ideas of human existence and of the Absolute Paradox. For Kierkegaard, 
“existence is not a state of being, but is a process, a becoming’’ (p. 14). 
This process means self-generation, so that man “‘fathers’’ himself in his 
free, spontaneous inner act, in the becoming which is ‘genuine history”’. 
Man, who is “simultaneously finite and infinite, temporal and eternal, 
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real and ideal, relative and absolute’? must see that “subjectivity is his 
truth” in a self-centered activity ‘‘which absolutizes the self, and relativizes 
man’s calling in this world’”’ (pp. 15-17). Parallel to this is the Absolute 
Paradox, which involves the eternal becoming of God, so that Kierkegaard’s 
“given’’ is not the ontological trinity and his eternal decree, but an un- 
controllable, changing, irrational and impenetrable becoming. Thus, 
Kierkegaard’s attempt to establish a faith on the presuppositions of the 
autonomous man of the Enlightenment and to place it beyond the critical 
reaches of science and history, led only to a faith which was not faith but 
in essence a “freedom’’ from all law and especially from the bondage of 
the inspired word and the triune God. 

In Nietzsche (magnificently treated by Van Riessen), this desire of 
autonomous man for full spiritual “freedom” led to the view that not 
only God, all values (good and evil alike) and law are dead, but science is 
dead also. Thus Nietzsche became the prophet and priest of nihilism and 
sought the coming of the Kingdom of This World. A sharp critic of the 
decadent churchianity of his day, Nietzsche was equally sharp in chal- 
lenging any humanism which compromised with Christian principles. 
Humanism, as Nietzsche saw clearly, had to deny all values in the name 
of man’s freedom. This erosion had already set in as a result of modern 
philosophy and in spite of its attempts to create new values. As Van 
Riessen aptly states it, ‘‘What weakened the validity of humanistic values 
in the long run was humanism’s failure to retain an objective lawgiver .... 
And with man now established as the new lawgiver, the laws and values 
themselves began to fade away”’ (p. 31). For Nietzsche, as Van Riessen 
points out, freedom required this starting point for philosophy: ‘‘Thought 
has no values and no meaning: existence has no values and no meaning”’ 
(p. 34). In this apt summarization, Van Riessen sees the boldness of 
Nietzsche’s philosophy, its courageous resolve to follow the implications of 
Anti-Christ, of autonomous man, to the hilt, even though it meant com- 
plete solitude. How to establish, on the basis of nihilism, some community 
of thought and meaning in the absence of truth and meaning was thus a 
major problem for Nietzsche. The Will to Power was his attempt to pass 
through nihilism to the Kingdom of the future, to reach, in his words, a 
“something’’. But neither humanity, the life force, the will to power or 
any other hope could escape the emptiness of the void and “‘the meaning- 
lessness of the eternal recurrence of all things’’ (p. 43). Nietzsche not only 
sought to develop the religion of Anti-Christ but to be Anti-Christ, and 
found in that “freedom”’ only death and emptiness, and the unhappy feeling 
that this course was one of empty imitation. For, as Van Riessen points 
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out, “there is no way in nihilism, and sin has no possibilities on itsown.... 
Sin can exist only as a shadow of that which is not sin. And hence 
Nietzsche, on the road he chose in order to avoid Jesus, encountered 
Jesus again and again” (p. 51). Since sin exists only by the grace of God 
and has no possibilities of its own, the man of sin is only God’s ape and 
the epitome of futility. Thus, in Van Riessen’s masterly analysis, 
Nietzsche, as the courageous prophet of Anti-Christ’s freedom, of modern 
man’s autonomy, revealed that freedom to be only death. 

In Dewey, as analyzed by Gordon H. Clark, we see none of the boldness 
in pursuing conclusions that Nietzsche manifested. The freedom of man 
is sought in science, whose purpose is to seek constant relations among 
changes and “‘to control nature for the benefit of non-cognitive experience” 
(p. 11), and his freedom and life in the state. As a result, Dewey became 
the prophet of freedom through what might be termed the'scientific state. 
Government regulations were urged, as Clark points out, as against 
“personal obstinacy” and “private privilege’’, since personal rights were 
basically alien to Dewey’s thought. Such a conclusion was inescapable for 
Dewey, since for him, ‘‘moral standards are like language in that both 
are the result of custom” (p. 17). The only “value” and certainty is the 


scientific state, which must suppress religious schools as “‘undemocratic”’ 
and seek to control even the desires of man, so that man might be re-created 
according to the state’s own scientific image. As Clark aptly states it, 
“The state can do no wrong, for right is determined by what the state 
does” (p. 33). Thus an infallible state supplants the infallible Word. 
Dewey based his theory on a dogmatic concept of nature which made it 
possible to make knowledge a sub-division of biology. Clark concludes 
his analysis of Dewey with a critique of Dewey’s concept of logic. While 
giving up all objective values, American pragmatism, as Van Riessen 
points out, sought to escape from complete nihilism ‘“‘with the speculative 
idea of continual progress — though experience can give us no certainty 
about this either’’ (Van Riessen, p. 34). 

In Herman Ridderbos’ study of Bultmann we see this quest for freedom 
apart from the ontological trinity played out in still another arena. Like 
Kierkegaard, Bultmann wants both freedom and faith, and freedom on 
autonomous man’s terms means the end of biblical faith. As a result of 
this quest for freedom, the gospels with their supernaturalism are seen as 
mythical, but the reconstruction of the liberal or modernist life of Jesus 
is also an impossibility. The mythological must be removed, but not to 
give us a residual Jesus, for none such can be ascertained. The myth gives 
us knowledge of man’s self-understanding, and the biblical myth gives usa 
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conception of human existence and an account of a religious effort to get 
beyond this world. For Bultmann, like the Greeks, the world of the 
“flesh”, the human world of the transient and perishable, is not the area 
of sanctification as with Paul (I Thess. 4), but ‘‘the basic form and summa- 
tion of human sin’’, as Ridderbos summarizes it (p. 20), and hence to be 
transcended by faith. Faith frees man from this world and the past, so 
that “‘man no longer expects anything from the world’’ (Ridderbos’ words, 
p. 21). Faith is thus nothing supernatural but, as Ridderbos points out, 
“the surrender to what is not at man’s disposal” (p. 22). In terms of this 
concept, there is a radical re-interpretation of the New Testament which 
leads to ‘‘the total destruction of the content of the historic confessions of 
the church” (p. 28). Ridderbos calls attention to the meaning of such 
faith: ‘‘To speak of the Word of God, of the unconditional content of the 
Christian proclamation, is nothing more, according to this conception, than 
the mythical expression of the fact that every man in order to reach his 
deepest being, must surrender himself to that which he has no control 
over and in which he can alone become free’ (p. 37). But this is the 
surrender of decadent stoicism, not the conquering faith of Scripture. 
The conflict, Ridderbos points out, is not between sin and grace but between 
nature and freedom for Bultmann. While Bultmann uses the term sin, it 
becomes for him the world of nature and relativity from which man must 
free himself to reach his authentic self. This concept of surrender, escape 
and freedom is not biblical. ‘All this displays much kinship with the 
Greek, gnostic idealistic thought, in which the authenticity of man con- 
sists in his deity’ (p. 44). Here is ‘ta view which ascribes to God no 
other power or deed than that which is necessary to make man, man”’ 
(p. 46). 

Thus modern man’s quest for freedom ends in the death of freedom, in 
negation, isolation, ‘‘stateism’’ and stoical surrender. And here, in these 
perceptive and telling studies, is Christian scholarship of brilliance and 
insight. And here too, we might add, is in part the background of Barth’s 
own freedom, that freedom from the infallibility of Scripture, the ontolog- 
ical trinity and the eternal decree which leaves Barth free to have no 
standard and no absolute in any area other than his own freedom because 
Christ must remain ‘‘wholly hidden’’ and man free. 


Rousas JOHN RUSHDOONY 


Santa Cruz, California 
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J. H. Bavinck: An Introduction to the Science of Missions. Translated 
by David H. Freeman, Philadelphia: Presbyterian and Reformed Pub- 
lishing Co. 1960. xxiii, 323. $4.95. 


This treatment of the science of missions is comprehensive in its scope 
and profound in its depth. The author, Professor of Practical Theology 
at the Free University of Amsterdam, with years of experience as a mis- 
sionary in the Dutch East Indies, and later as Professor of Missions at 
Kampen Theological Seminary, is determined that no phase of the subject 
shall be neglected or overlooked and that every element shall be presented 
in its true connection and in logical relationship to the whole. And he 
centers the whole, not in the objective task or actual work of missions, but 
in the express and detailed command of Christ our Lord, in the context of 
his total revelation in the Scriptures. In accordance with the Scriptures 
he holds constantly before the reader the important fact that man every- 
where is not seeking God, but is in flight from him, even while going through 
the forms of seeking. This method of treatment insures that the principles 
discovered and set forth and the conclusions reached are not in the interests 
of some particular missionary undertaking or method or theory, but have 
the sole intention of discovering how to carry out our Lord’s missionary 
commands most faithfully. The book gives a kind of systematic theology 
of missions, which in their truest sense were always the spontaneous and 
natural (for the true Christian) response to our Lord’s commands. But it 
is in no way doctrinaire, for the author evidently speaks out of long 
personal experience as a missionary and with the sense of historical per- 
spective given by intimate contact with the missionary tradition. The 
whole book is so sound and thorough and satisfying that one hesitates to 
take exception at any point, but it seems to the reviewer, especially out of 
long experience as a missionary in Japan, that some questions should be 
asked and comments made lest misunderstanding should be perpetuated. 
But these questions and comments are not to be taken as indicating any 
lack of appreciation and admiration for the whole work. 

The book is in three parts: Part I taking up ‘‘The Theory of Missions”, 
including foundation, approach and aim, Part II presenting the important 
topic of “‘Elenctics”, and Part III ‘‘The History of Missions’. In dis- 
cussing the foundation of missions in Part I, the missionary relationships 
of Old Testament Israel to the nations, and of the spiritual Israel both to 
the nations and to Israel after the flesh are treated so as to show God’s 
purpose for the nations throughout history, culminating in their conversion. 
But do the statements of the Old Testament prophets about the “‘sponta- 
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neous coming”’ of the nations to Israel’s God necessarily refer to such a 
coming only as a “‘spontaneous”’ eschatological event, except in the broadest 
sense of the term? Is the coming of the nations to be only ‘“‘after their 
defeat in war by the Messiah?” (p. 23). Must not “spontaneous coming”’ 
be preceded by hearing the gospel? The lack of reference in the prophecies 
to the means used to persuade does not necessarily indicate that the 
coming is to be apart from such means. In Isaiah 2:2-4 and Micah 4:1-5 
there is no defeat in war as a preliminary. Does the circumstance that the 
coming is now slow and not apparently spontaneous shut it out of the 
prophets’ view? Let us remember that the nations in which a large propor- 
tion of the population calls itself Christian are not few, and that this fact is 
the result of a vast movement through the centuries since the initial ful- 
fillment of Joel 2:28-32 at Pentecost. These questions are not in any way 
intended as denial of a mass eschatological coming, but suggest that such 
coming can account for only part of the prophecies. 

Can it be because of undue emphasis upon the eschatological ‘‘sponta- 
neous coming” of the nations that the author uses the expression, “in 
which the end is postponed’’, in preparing his definition of missions: 


Missions is that activity of the church — in essence it is nothing else 
than an activity of Christ, exercised through the church — through 
which the church, in this interim period, in which the end is postponed, 
calls the peoples of the earth to repentance and to faith in Christ, so that 
they may be made his disciples and through baptism be incorporated 
into the fellowship of those who await the coming of the kingdom (p. 62). 


Is it true that in the teaching of Jesus ‘‘a certain change or shifting has 
taken place within the series of events constituting the last things, for 
although the feast is indeed ready, the guests have not arrived, so that it 
has become necessary to invite new guests?”’ (idem). This interim in which 
the church is to gather the nation may not have been specifically foretold 
by the prophets, but is that due to any actual shift or change or post- 
ponement? Frankly, I do not see scriptural ground for the words “‘in which 
the end is postponed” as used to describe this interim period. Should not 
‘“‘appears to be’’ be substituted for ‘“‘is’” in the expression? 

On page 61 Dr. Bavinck rightly points out that the responsibility of 
missions must rest upon the church, not upon a group within the church. 
But ‘‘whenever a church degenerates to the point that it can no longer 
serve as an organ of Christ’s redeeming love’’, must those in that church 
who have heard the call to go with the gospel wait until the church has 
been reformed before they go? This point needs careful consideration, 
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especially in these days. Is this not akin to the view that missions should 
wait until the homeland is truly evangelized? 

In discussion of the approach it is rightly insisted that it should always 
be on scriptural principles, and the many possible kinds of approach are 
discussed, also the many complications due to the factors of Western 
culture, colonialism, nationalism, and the like. The problems involved in 
the kerygmatic approach, whether direct or indirect, are pointed out, and 
discussed in detail. The conclusion reached is correct in the main but the 
latter part of the statement, ‘‘Any method which forgets to preach Christ 
is improper and wrong, and any method which permits Christ to be 
preached is both proper and good” (p. 132), seems to need correction or 
amplification. I would suggest the substitution of “insures that Christ 
is preached” for ‘‘permits Christ to be preached’’, lest the second half of 
the sentence be used apart from the first, with disastrous results. There is 
much work in Japan, for example, that permits the preaching of Christ 
but fails to see to it that he is preached, and so other teachings find their 
way into ground that had been intended for the gospel. The sentence as it 
stands first condemns, then approves, such work. 

Treatment of the point of contact is excellent, and the caution against 
mere understanding of pagan religions is to the point, as is the emphasis 
upon the use of the Old Testament. When it comes to the use of concepts 
found in the religious and cultural background of a people Bavinck states 
his principle well, but is unfortunate and unwittingly inconsistent in his 
use of Kagawa’s example (pp. 145 f.). Not only were the errors and dangers 
pointed out in this discussion present, but the corrective to the concept’s 
faulty elements was rarely if ever given in Kagawa’s preaching, and few 
learned the real nature of the atoning work of Christ through it, with the 
result that countless thousands have heard a faulty concept of the atone- 
ment which did not bring them to repentance, because sin was made a 
weakness or disease instead of rebellion. Is it ever justifiable to use con- 
sciously a misleading concept without at the same time pointing out where 
it is misleading, and giving the corrective clearly then and there? Years 
ago one of my Japanese fellow workers, in no way comparable to Kagawa 
in ability, used to make such dubious explanations. When I asked him 
whether he himself believed what he had said or not, his reply was that 
unless he explained the point as he did his hearers would not understand. 
My reply was, ‘‘But what have they understood?” In regard to Kagawa’s 
use of the death of white corpuscles in order to save the body as a whole, 
I am inclined to think that he was not thinking in terms of the Chinese 
concept of Tao primarily, but of modern science, which would have a wider 
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appeal to his contemporary Japanese audience. I recall hearing him give, 
some years after the publication of his book quoted here, a series of ad- 
dresses in which, after quoting a formidable array of modern scientists to 
support his position in regard to the universe, he presented his thesis that 
just as there are in the universe three constitutive principles, the creative, 
the preservative, and the reparative, so there are three corresponding 
persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Holy Spirit, and the Son, with 
corresponding functions. The unstated corollary is of course that sin is 
nothing but the result of the creature’s inherent liability to wear and 
tear, and so the work of Christ is reduced to a matter of loving repair rather 
than of redemption of the creature who has violated the terms of his being 
a creature in the image of God. One wonders if the use of a faulty concept 
did not in time have a part in leading its user to substitute the faulty and 
incomplete for the truth. And the number now following him in this is 
not small, so that the gospel is still being clouded for the masses. 

Under ‘‘The Threefold Aim” of missions Dr. Bavinck takes up the 
matter of accommodation. In it he refers to Roman Catholic and Prot- 
estant practice in regard to “‘the activities held at Shinto shrines’, citing 
the pre-war situation in Japan (p. 172). But to treat this matter as an 
example of customs which are in themselves neutral is to miss its real 
significance. Only if the practices had been divorced entirely from the 
shrines could it have been possible to consider them neutral, but they 
were never so divorced, or separated from the concept of the divinity of 
the Imperial line. Furthermore, although the Roman Catholic Church 
finally accommodated itself to Shinto shrine practices in Japan, it is rather 
interesting that until the Vatican made an official pronouncement allowing 
participation just a few years before Japan’s entrance into World War II 
the Roman Catholics had stood much more strongly than Protestants in 
general against these practices. To say that the Protestant Churches were 
much more reserved on this question because they were far from sure that 
believers felt the same way on this matter is hardly correct. The reserva- 
tions were on the side of avoiding outspoken opposition and came rather 
from apprehension of the consequences if a strong stand should be taken, 
and a desire to justify as far as possible every means for the maintenance of 
national unity, tradition and honor. And so for more than a generation 
before the war many Protestants had justified accommodation by identi- 
fying, in principle, veneration of Shinto shrines with veneration of ances- 
tors, which in turn was equated with obedience to the fifth commandment. 

Dr. Bavinck speaks with approval of the custom observed among 
Christians in Japan of holding a religious service with the family gathered 
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around the portrait of their dead relative or ancestor (p. 186). The times 
of such services are often determined by Buddhist custom. It is also an 
almost universal custom at Christian funeral services to have a portrait 
of the deceased person placed on or above the coffin or receptacle of ashes. 
But the Reformed Church in Japan in its book of church order cautions 
against placing such a photograph where anyone might appear to bow to it, 
and the practice of this church is increasingly against the foregoing usages. 
The growing tendency in some churches in Japan today to provide a 
Christian substitute for ancestral tablets would seem to indicate that even 
accommodation of the aforementioned kind is dangerous, and that from 
the very beginning the believer should be pointed to the promises of God 
concerning those who have fallen asleep instead of an attempt being made 
to retain the non-Christian basis of comfort in remembrance of the merits 
of the departed, or to fill the void originally filled by heathen services for 
the repose of the dead with services that are not in themselves integral to 
the Christian faith. 

It seems to me that in the whole question of accommodation great care 
should always be taken to insure that the accommodation is never made in 
order to avoid any form of persecution or social ostracism, or even to 
perpetuate the old, but only to glorify Christ most fully within the given 
environment. 

Part II, which takes up Elenctics, is to me the most significant and 
challenging in the whole book. Here is the core of the whole task, the 
convicting work of the Holy Spirit, through God’s messenger, in the heart 
of the hearer. The treatment is comprehensive and very penetrative. In 
fact this element should be given central emphasis in all preaching as well 
as in missions. The emphasis upon the reflex action of this convicting work 
in the heart of the messenger himself is sorely needed by all of us who 
would declare the Word of God. And the author’s emphasis upon the fact 
that all sin is basically rebellion and passionate desire to be as God and in 
place of God needs to be reiterated in every country and throughout the 
whole church. If only all missionaries and all ministers, more than that, all 
Christians, could take to heart this section, the resultant visible advance in 
the progress of the kingdom of God would be such as to draw the attention 
of the whole world. 

Perhaps the slowness of the advance of the gospel in Japan is due more 
to failure in carrying out the task of elenctics than to any other element 
unless it is the long prevalence of liberal Christianity, which is inherently 
incapable in this matter. In Japan everyone lives in an atmosphere of 
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avoiding giving any offence. The Bible is a best seller in Japan, mission- 
founded schools are all over the country, churches are in all the principal 
cities and most of the others, Christian programs on the radio can be 
heard almost any day by almost everybody. There is the highest literacy 
rate in the world, but superstition and idolatry are rife, with temples, 
shrines and festivals everywhere and always in evidence, and new religions 
growing with unbelievable rapidity. But comparatively few of the Chris- 
tians (Protestants and Roman Catholics, comprising together a little 
over two-thirds of one per cent of the population) are filled with indignation 
and concern as Paul was at Athens. Elenctics are sorely needed instead 
of the efforts being made by many to find points in common with the 
cultured idolatry of a great nation. May the plea of this book be heard 
and heeded in Japan — and throughout the world! 

Part III on the history of missions is very suggestive for further study 
and for showing the lessons of past experience. In it, as in all the book, 
missions are presented as the work of God, to be treated and carried out 
only as being exactly that. 

One correction should be made. On page 212 the impression is given that 
Nevius was a missionary in Korea. He was a missionary in China, but the 
method of work he developed was early adopted by missionaries in Korea 
and there met with its most conspicuous success. 

This book should be read by all evangelical missionaries if possible, as 
well as all ministers and others who are concerned about the task of 
evangelization at home and abroad, for it puts the whole matter in true 
focus and calls us back from the false objectives and motives that so 
persistently try to seduce us today. If one wishes to study any phase of 
missions, whether in theory, basis, motive or actual practice he should by 
all means read this book. Any doubt that missions is the primary work of 
the church will have hard work standing before the detailed scriptural 
presentation. And the book’s scrutiny, in the light of Scripture, of mis- 
sionary aim, methods and practice should do much toward bringing any 
departures in evangelical mission work back to the norm of the 
Word of God. 


WILLiAM A. McILWAINE 


Kobe Reformed Theological Seminary, Kobe, Japan 
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George S. Hendry: The Westminster Confession for Today. Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press. 1960. 253. Paper, $2.00. 


According to a statement on the back cover, this ‘‘contemporary in- 
terpretation” of the Westminster Confession was written at the invitation 
of John Knox Press. Author George S. Hendry is Professor of Systematic 
Theology at Princeton Theological Seminary. 

An eight-page introduction gives us the orientation of the author’s 
viewpoint. Noting the disuse into which the Catechisms have largely 
fallen and the increasing role of the Confession as a ‘‘manual of instruction 
in the faith’’, he nevertheless finds some question as to the propriety of its 
usage. Dr. Hendry acknowledges that while most Presbyterian Churches 
“continue formally to accept the Confession, they do so with certain 
expressed and unexpressed qualifications and reservations” (p. 11). The 
brief statements of faith which several Churches have adopted ‘‘do in fact 
constitute implicit revisions’, he says, and various individuals have called 
for a thorough revision or the preparation of an entirely new Confession. 

Dr. Hendry himself is not averse to consideration ‘‘whether the time has 
not come to trade in the Confession for a new one’, but until that time 
‘we must continue to use the old one, with such adjustments and repairs, 
as may be necessary”’ (p. 16). He believes that “‘if it is treated with care 
and discrimination, [the Confession] can still render valuable service to 
the traveler on the road of faith’’ (idem). 

His opinion is that ‘‘the chief fault of the Confession, if it is a fault, is 
simply that it is old’’—a product of the seventeenth century (p. 14). 
On pages 14-16 he specifies four features ‘‘characteristic of the temper and 
mentality of that period’’ but ‘‘less congenial to the mind of the church at 
the present day’’: 1. ‘‘The manner of approach is excessively legalistic... . 
more of the character of a constitutional than a confessional document.” 
2. The authors thought they had to give categorical answers to all ques- 
tions and even “held the attitude that to every question there is one right 
answer’’. 3. ‘“‘The Confession tends to see everything in terms of black and 
white; there are no intermediate shades of gray.”” 4. The Confession views 

the ‘drama of redemption” as mainly individualistic with little recognition 
of its social implications. 

Dr. Hendry has provided the text of the Confession, a section or more 
at a time, with indented paragraphs, which facilitates the usefulness of 
the book. It should be observed that he follows the text and chapter order 
used by the Presbyterian Church in the United States, in which chapters 

IX and X, adopted in 1942, are entitled ‘Of The Holy Spirit’’ and “Of 
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The Gospel”. (They appear as chapters XXXIV and XXXV in the 
Confession of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and were 
adopted by the then Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in 1903.) 

Needless to say, there is a great deal of worthwhile material in this 
well-written volume. Dr. Hendry has some stimulating insights into the 
meaning of certain sections. A few expressions may linger in the reader’s 
mind. For examples: ‘‘Sanctification, so to speak, is the current which 
flows between the two poles of grace and glory”’ (p. 146). He warns of the 
danger of creating ‘‘the impression that faith in Christ can be combined 
with faith in ourselves, or faith in America, or faith in democracy”’ (p. 152). 
Again, ‘‘the presence of a visible head — and especially of one with so 
much headroom as the Pope — is in danger of obscuring the invisible 
headship of Christ’’ (p. 217). At many points he is an able exponent of 
the Reformed as over against the Romanist position. He certainly knows 
what the orthodox doctrine is and for the most part states it fairly. 

One cannot attempt a detailed review of such a chapter-by-chapter study 
of the Confession, even though its length is not much over half that of 
A. A. Hodge’s Commentary of nearly a century ago. Probably the best 
procedure will be to mention some of the points of divergence from the 
doctrine of the Confession that are brought to light by Dr. Hendry’s 
interpretation of it. One must concede that in general his disagreements 
or criticisms spring out of his belief that ‘‘new insights derived from faithful 
study of the Word of God, and new conditions under which the journey of 
faith has to be made, require that the maps of doctrine . . . must be revised 
and amended” (p. 14). 

As to the canon of holy Scripture, Hendry holds that the Old Testament 
canon was defined as we have it today ‘“‘at a rabbinical synod at Jamnia 
toward the end of the first century A.D.’’, whereas the ‘‘protracted 
debates’”’ to determine ‘“‘which books were to be selected for inclusion’’ 
in the canon of the New Testament continued into the fourth century 
(pp. 28f.). On inspiration, he says the Confession does not answer the 
query, ‘‘Precisely how did the Spirit of God inspire [these writings]?’’. 
Although ‘‘various theories have been devised” regarding the inspiration 
of the Bible, ‘‘none of them can claim the endorsement of the Confession’”’ 
(p. 29). It is not a matter of theory; ‘‘it is a matter of faith.... The 
doctrine of the inner witness of the Holy Spirit means that we cannot 
truly grasp the inspiration of the Bible until we are ourselves inspired by 
the same Spirit ... until God himself speaks his word to us through the 
Bible” (p. 32). Is it not confusing to use the word ‘“‘inspire’’ in this twofold 
sense and to suggest a disjunction between the ‘‘word”’ and the ‘‘Bible’’? 
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While Dr. Hendry does not make explicit denial of the main thrust of this 
important first chapter, he is not sympathetic toward a “‘literalistic attitude 
toward the Bible” (p. 39), nor would he agree with Warfield that the 
Confession obviously ‘“‘teaches the verbal or plenary inspiration and in- 
fallibility or inerrancy of the original Scriptures’ (The Westminster Assem- 
bly and Its Work, p. 263). One may also note here a later statement by 
Hendry made in connection with his consideration of the question as to 
what extent faith as assent is involved in faith as trust, where he refers to 
“the other things that are to be found in the word, such as history, legend, 
and folklore” (p. 149). 

When he comes to Chapter III, Of God’s Eternal Decrees, Hendry 
makes the flat assertion (which it is to be feared is all too true) that the 
awesome doctrine of double predestination “‘is no longer held by the 
Presbyterian Churches in the form in which it is set forth in this chapter’’; 
although he acknowledges that it ‘‘still has its defenders among devotees 
of traditional orthodoxy”’ (p. 51). Its prominence forces him to admit that 
“some truth of vital importance to faith lies hidden at its core’ and that it 
may be worthwhile ‘‘to see if this kernel can be extracted... from the 
forbidding husk in which it is enclosed’ (idem). He outlines on pages 
51-55 four reasons as to ‘“‘why the doctrine is no longer acceptable’”’ in its 
formulation in the Confession: (1) There is ‘‘a profound difference in 
tone” between the “air of exultant joy’’ in such biblical passages as 
Ephesians 1 or Romans 8 and the ‘‘air of dread and doom”’ of the Con- 
fession. This is a patently subjective judgment. (2) Romans 9:19-23 
“‘will not bear the interpretation that has been imposed on it” with refer- 
ence to the everlasting death of the reprobate. (3) The framers of the 
doctrine ‘‘were misled by a false model” in using the term decree — which 
“belongs to the language of the Old Testament’ — in connection with 
election instead of the New Testament term ‘‘purpose’’. ‘‘Decree’’ suggests 
“a fixed and unalterable enactment, which is not appropriate to what the 
men of the New Testament had come to know of the freedom of the 
grace of God in Jesus Christ’’, for ‘in this matter of election God is actively 
pursuing a goal which he has set before him rather than mechanically 
carrying out a decision which he took once long ago”. That latter phrase 
is but a caricature of the Confession’s teaching. (4) A major deficiency is 
“the implied conception of eternity and its relation to time’’ which he 
thinks is viewed by the Confession “‘in terms of quantity only” in such a 
way that ‘‘God is confined, so to speak, to that dimension of his eternity 
which is antecedent to time’’. 


Dr. Hendry’s decisive objection to this doctrine is that “it denies the 
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freedom of God . . . to be God in all the dimensions of his eternity”’ (p. 55). 
Compare page 117 where he writes of the “framework of a rigid system, 
in which the freedom of God himself is circumscribed”. Apparently God 
must be free to make changes in the pursuit of his goal. 

Hendry seems at length to find his kernel of truth in the idea of the 
“sovereignty of the grace of God as it is exhibited in his saving work in 
Christ” (p. 55), but he lays the fault to Augustine, later aggravated by 
Calvin, for tracing ‘‘the sovereignty of grace to the sovereignty of an 
inscrutable will, which was then absolutized and made the basis of a 
double predestination. But this absolute and inscrutable will is not the will 
of God as it is revealed in his act of grace in Christ’ (dem). What Hendry 
is trying to do is to resolve the mystery of the secret things which belong 
to God in terms that will appear reasonable to the mind of man — and this 
ancient but impossible attempt always results in lowering the biblical 
concept of God or in explaining away the Infinite in deference to the 
finite. The reader will not be surprised then, when he reaches the chapter, 
Of The Perseverance Of The Saints, ‘‘which used to be considered one of 
the essentials of ‘Calvinism’ ”’, to read that it ‘is bereft of its premise”’ 
in view of the unacceptability of Chapter III (p. 168). Nevertheless it is 
not to “‘be abandoned forthwith” but we must ‘seek for the kernel of 
truth’? — and this as usual leads us to the husk, which is mistaken for the 
previously lost kernel. 

How does Dr, Hendry deal with Chapter VIII, Of Christ the Mediator, 
to which he devotes his longest treatment? It must be said that he appears 
to hold a rather high Christology, rejecting ancient heresies as well as more 
recent ones such as the kenotic theory (p. 105) and concluding that possibly 
“the best approach to the problem is to think of the humanity as the 
form of the divinity’. With reference to Philippians 2:5-11 he writes, 
“Christ, being in the form of God, took the form of a servant, not in order 
to cease to be God, but in order to be God in human form” (p. 106). But 
all who believe that the Confession’s doctrine of the mediatorial work of 
Christ carefully sets forth the scriptural truth will be dismayed by the 
author’s rejection as “‘unbiblical’’ of the heart of paragraph 5 of this 
chapter. On pages 111-112 he makes it very plain that he has no use 
whatsoever for the idea that the perfect obedience and sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father. ‘‘It combines a genuinely 
Biblical conception (sacrifice) with another (satisfaction) which is not 
Biblical.’’ Anselm, he says, ‘“‘probably spun it out of the concept of satis- 
faction employed in the Roman sacrament of penance. In no passage in 
the New Testament where the death of Christ is represented as a sacrifice 
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is it suggested that it produced an effect on God, either in the ‘satisfaction’ 
of his ‘justice’ or in the alteration of his disposition toward men.”’ The 
whole theory he finds “incompatible with the central evangelical message 
of the New Testament, that forgiveness is the free gift of God, that it 
flows spontaneously from his love (John 3:16), and that it does not first 
have to be procured from him by the fulfillment of some condition on the 
part of Christ’. 

Thus, plainly, is God’s justice set aside as inconsequential. His for- 
giveness is not for the sake of Christ, after all. The Saviour might as well 
not have died for sinners. The cross is emptied of its meaning. 

That Dr. Hendry is insistent upon a capricious grace that finds expres- 
sion apart from any reference to God’s justice is verified by his comments 
in the chapter, Of Justification. Here he sees in the third paragraph an 
“ingenious combination of grace and merit” (p. 136) and again Anselm and 
Calvin are the scapegoats. Hendry wants the Confession’s rich grace of God 
without his exact justice. He says that “if God’s grace is contingent on a 
‘proper, real, and full satisfaction’ of his justice, grace is not sovereign, 
and justification cannot be said to be ‘only of free grace’ (p. 137). Why, 
on this view, the obedience and death of Christ were necessary, is quite 
inexplicable, nor does Hendry give an answer. 

Hendry takes the chapters, Of Religious Worship and the Sabbath Day, 
and Of Lawful Oaths and Vows, as “intended to summarize our duty 
toward God, which is contained in the first table of the law’, and regrets 
that the Confession “‘limits its attention to the political and marital aspects 
of Christian responsibility” in turning to the second table. It is not, 
however, apparent that such was the intention of the framers of the 
document, who seem rather to be giving consideration to the institutions 
of the state, the family, and the church in these later chapters. In any 
event, Hendry’s plea that such changed conditions as ‘‘the development 
of industrialization and the consequent transformation of social patterns”’ 
necessarily require the Confession of Faith to provide guidance as to 
“‘what the eighth commandment means in terms of the vast and intricate 
economic structures of modern society” (pp. 198f.) does seem a little 
far-fetched. Is a Confession of Faith supposed to cover all aspects of the 
Christian life? 

His discussion of the chapter, Of Marriage and Divorce, is based on 
the revision substituted for the original by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States in 1959 (cf. a revision on similar lines in the Confession of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., first adopted in 1953). 
These revisions introduced significant changes which go beyond scriptural 
warrant. 
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Dr. Hendry appears to have a measure of difficulty with the last two 
chapters on the general subject of eschatology. Here is one of the places 
he singled out in his introduction as a particular example of being able to 
“explain everything’ on what he there called a ‘‘conducted tour of the 
shadowy region beyond death” (p. 15) by the authors of this seventeenth- 
century Confession. Although he admits that the theory of the immortality 
of the soul can be defended on a number of grounds, Hendry definitely 
sides with the ‘‘several reasons which have led many people to question 
whether the immortality of the soul should be considered an integral part 
of the Christian hope” (p. 245). He lists three such reasons (which are 
incorrectly numbered, the only instance of a typographical error noticed 
by this reviewer). In connection with the Last Judgment the author agrees 
that ‘‘there is...a prominent strain in the language of Scripture’’ to 
support a ‘‘separation within mankind between some who will share in the 
fulfillment of God’s purpose and others who will be permanently excluded 
from it’. But he adds, ‘‘There are some, however, who feel that this 
position is inconsistent with the gospel of grace and who hold that if some 
of his children were to be permanently excluded, this would signify the 
defeat, or partial defeat, of God’s purpose of salvation; they point to that 
other strain in the New Testament...” (p. 251). He plainly allows for 
Universalism when he says that “‘if salvation is by free grace alone, it is 
equally impossible to affirm that God must save all men, as to deny that 
he may” (p. 252). One may compare his statement in the chapter, Of the 
Gospel, that ‘“‘we may not draw the inference that those who have not 
come within the sound of the gospel are thereby excluded from salvation”’ 
(p. 123). Free grace, it would seem, on Hendry’s position, is so free that it 
can scarcely be harmonized either with the perfection of all of the divine 
attributes or with explicit teachings of the Bible concerning eternal 
punishment. 

It may be worth mentioning a few sentences among several that are 
likely to be read twice to be sure that one has correctly read the author’s 
words. On page 47, for instance, he says that the Confession ‘‘ends in 
describing another God, who is unrevealed, and who lacks the attributes 
of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’’; ‘‘As a matter of fact, 
references to creation are very infrequent in the Bible” (p. 57); ‘‘The cross 
of Christ, by its very shape, points to the miracle whereby his death was 
crossed or canceled by the Resurrection” (p. 110). Again, ‘‘The passage 
in Genesis 3:15... was long regarded as the ‘protevangelium’... but in 
all probability it refers to the loss of the harmony between man and the 
animal creation which is a consequence of the fall’ (pp. 113 f). And ina 
footnote to the chapter, Of Effectual Calling, he says, at the bottom of 
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page 128: ‘‘This series of topics used to be called the ordo salutis (way of 
salvation)”. 

While neither the Confession nor its best friends will claim for it in- 
fallibility — nor need one quarrel in principle with suggestions for some 
possible rewording in places where the plea is made on the basis of strong 
scriptural support — yet it is quite evident that Dr. Hendry’s ideas as to 
“such adjustments and repairs as may be necessary to keep it in a road- 
worthy condition” go far beyond any warrant of scriptural authority. 
Actually, it is difficult to believe that the Presbyterian system of doctrine 
remains. Or to use his own figure, we have no longer a rebuilt, or even a 
new, model of the car, but an altogether different make. 


RoBertT E. NICHOLAS 


Roslyn, Pennsylvania 


Michel Alexander Vallon: An Apostle of Freedom: Life and Teachings of 
Nicolas Berdyaev. New York: Philosophical Library. 1960. ix, 370. $6.00. 


The late Nicolas Berdyaev may not have been among the greatest nor 
the most consistent philosophers, but the vivacity of his thought and style 
not only filled the lecture rooms where he spoke but has also brought forth 
a stream of books on his life and thought. Besides the book under review, 
two other recent ones might be mentioned: Donald A. Lowrie, Rebellious 
Prophet: A Life of Nicolai Berdyaev (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1960) and Roman Réssler, Das Weltbild Nikolai Berdjajews: Existenz und 
Objektivation (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1956). 

Vallon’s contribution is the dissertation which he presented for the 
degree of doctor of theology. It is evident both from the dedication and 
from the text that his profound interest in freedom and hence in the fiery 
advocate of revolutionary freedom, Nicolas Berdyaev, stems from his 
experiences in the French underground of the Vercors. That may account 
for his generally overenthusiastic approach, which often gets in the way of 
critical depth. This enthusiasm is matched by the front jacket of the 
book, which says that Vallon’s work ‘‘is the most complete and systematic 
treatment ever published of the life and religious philosophy of Nicolas 
Berdyaev’’. The statement is overdrawn; but it can be said, nevertheless, 
that Vallon’s dissertation is a good introduction both to the background 
and to the content of Berdyaev’s thought. 
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In the introduction Vallon deals with Berdyaev’s general cultural back- 
ground. In my opinion he lays too much stress on the geographical and 
sociological environment. In the first part, ‘‘Growth and Struggle”, how- 
ever, he takes a proper stance by beginning with a discussion of one of 
Berdyaev’s most intimate feelings, his sense of alienation, that of being 
in a world that was foreign to his inner self. In a clear fashion Vallon 
traces Berdyaev’s development, from his early Marxism, through an 
attempted synthesis with Idealism, to a view of the Christian faith peculiar 
to himself. 

It is of considerable value to read such an account, because it shows 
clearly how oversimplified the current interpretation of the conflict between 
East and West is. Berdyaev was one of the young intellectuals in Russia 
who enthusiastically accepted Marxism, as it encroached upon Russia 
from the West. He was, however, never able to accept the regimentation 
that the Marxist organization imposed. He kept aloof from organized 
Communism and tried to blend what he considered to be the valid insights 
of Marxism with a form of Idealism. Later, under the influence of the 
Russian renaissance and of various thinkers of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, he went beyond Idealism and formed his own religious philosophy, 
imbued with a radical idea of freedom. A careful reading of Part I of 
Vallon’s book should convince one that it is an oversimplification to 
think that the West has been unqualifiedly the preserver of human dignity 
and freedom, while the East has simply represented a materialistic and 
atheistic threat. For the materialism and the system of oppression em- 
bodied in Communism are a product of the West, and were rejected by 
some of Russia’s outstanding intellectuals as being foreign to the Russian 
spirit. It should at least give us pause to think that the menace now 
confronting us from beyond the Iron Curtain is a product of our own 
culture, and that its tendencies are also present among us, though in a 
more restrained fashion. 

In the second part, which treats systematically of Berdyaev’s philosoph- 
ical and theological ideas, Vallon also finds the proper orientation, begin- 
ning with a discussion of Berdyaev’s view of the divine mystery, “from 
no-thing to all things’. In succeeding chapters he treats Berdyaev’s view 
of man; a most central idea of Berdyaev’s thought, the God-man; his 
ethics; and the meaning of history. In a final chapter he presents an 
evaluation of Berdyaev’s thinking. 

In line with his idea of freedom and in conscious dependence on Jacob 
Boéhme (p. 150), Berdyaev says that there is an uncreated ground of 
freedom (Ungrund) beyond the Creator-God of the Bible. For Berdyaev, 
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therefore, the Creator-creature distinction is not primary. Both human 
freedom and evil are referred back beyond God to a ground out of which 
both they and God proceed. Basic to Berdyaev’s thinking is the absence 
of a rigid distinction between God and man. Berdyaev’s central idea is 
that of the God-man (cf. pp. 193 ff.), the deified humanity of Solovyev. 
This dynamic relationship Berdyaev expresses in the idea of the birth 
of God in man and the birth of man in God (p. 194). Berdyaev’s ethic is 
not one, therefore, which sets man under the absolute sovereignty of God. 
He vigorously rejects the one whose views he believes are the logical 
outcome of theism, namely, John Calvin (p. 159). In the place of an ethic 
based upon the Creator-creature distinction, Berdyaev would develop a 
radical ethic of creative freedom (pp. 162 ff.). The drama of human > 
freedom in history is a reflection of the primal history of the divine life. 
There is indeed room for the realization of human freedom and for the 
partial transfiguration of the world through the activity of creative spirits; 
but a complete transfiguration of the world is reserved for an eschatological 
hope. 

Vallon’s book is carefully planned, in that it keeps the proper perspective 
for an understanding of Berdyaev’s thought. His presentation is, however, 
mostly expository. There is little profound analysis of Berdyaev’s con- 
cepts, such as one finds in the book of Roman Réssler. Furthermore, 
Vallon is far too sanguine about the real Christian character of Berdyaev’s 
ideas. 

He indeed offers certain criticisms of Berdyaev, for example, with 
reference to his ideas of creation (pp. 298, 304) and universalism (p. 309), 
but he comes out almost without exception in support of Berdyaev’s basic 
concepts. Berdyaev, he admits, finds his major source in experience, and 
comes to Scripture only to find confirmation of his viewpoints (p. 302). 
For Vallon this is apparently acceptable procedure, though he is gratified 
to discover that his own interpretation of various Scripture passages 
supports Berdyaev’s positions (cf. pp. 296, 302f., 305f., 308f.). He is 
quite ready to declare that Berdyaev’s central thoughts are both scriptural 
and Christian (p. 303). 

Vallon’s attempt to justify Berdyaev scripturally is not without its 
embarrassing moments, however. It is clear from Vallon’s presentation 
that Berdyaev’s theology is the antipode of Calvinism. Calvinism has at 
its very center the truly scriptural teaching of the absolute sovereignty of 
God; but Berdyaev will not even use the term ‘‘sovereignty”’ with reference 
to God. Calvinism also affirms God’s universal providence over his entire 
creation. Vallon twits Calvin for this, disparaging his idea that not a 
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sparrow falls to the ground apart from the providentia] oversight of God 
(p. 159). Vallon seems to forget that Calvin was in good company, because 
this truth came directly from the lips of a greater than Calvin, namely, 
Jesus Christ himself. 

As we have remarked earlier, Berdyaev’s denial of such doctrines must 
be seen in the larger context of his revolt against the supposedly objectified, 
metaphysical theism which underlies Calvinism. This orientation is clearly 
seen in Berdyaev’s adaptation of Solovyev’s idea of the God-man, or 
deified humanity. Though Berdyaev outgrew Idealism and developed an 
existential viewpoint, we find in his thought a startling affirmation of the 
affinity between the divine and the human, resulting, I would even dare to 
say, in a view of human apotheosis. Indeed, it is at the heart of falsehood 
for Berdyaev that a rigid distinction be maintained between the divine 
and the human. 

Such a rigidity is the result of objectification, which in turn is char- 
acteristic of the Fall. Vallon does not always indicate that he understands 
Berdyaev’s rejection of objectification in its full implications; but his’ 
presentation indicates clearly enough the main lines of Berdyaev’s ap- 
proach. Vallon shows how Berdyaev’s view of sin is interpreted, in a 
typically existentialist fashion, in terms of a fall into an externalized, 
objectified realm (pp. 305, 308), while Christ is thought of as being the 
great liberator (p. 305). It is true, as Vallon points out, that Christ came 
to free us from the tyranny of sin; but if we interpret sin, as Berdyaev 
does, in terms of objectification, and if we put law altogether on the side 
of the external, objectified world, we are again embarrassed as we approach 
the Scripture, for Christ himself said, “If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments” (John 14:15). For Berdyaev, however, such heteronomous state- 
ments are unreconcilable with creativity. For the creative act is the 
antithesis of law. It lies, instead, beyond good and evil. This is a view- 
point, however, which is more reminiscent of Nietzsche than of the apostle 
Paul (cf. p. 308). 

Indeed, as Vallon points out in closing, one of Berdyaev’s greatest 
passions was for the preservation of human personality in the face of the 
human tyrannies with which our supposedly enlightened age has become 
all too familiar. For this he must be honored. We have perhaps said 
enough, however, to suggest that Berdyaev is far from offering a truly 
biblical approach to the human problem and its solution. 


RoBERT D. KNUDSEN 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 
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Ronald S. Wallace: Calvin’s Doctrine of the Christian Life. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company. 1959. xvi, 349. $5.00. 


Since Calvin wrote so extensively, it is difficult to cull from his writings 
all his thoughts on one subject. He has them hidden in his letters, sermens, 
tracts, and commentaries as well as in his Institutes. Therefore, any volume 
that faithfully does some of the culling is a great aid and timesaver. Does 
this volume by the brother-in-law of T. F. Torrance fit into this category? 

In answer to this, notice, first of all, the subject matter. Dr. R. S. 
Wallace, who is a minister in Edinburgh and author of Calvin’s Doctrine of 
the Word and Sacraments, has chosen as his subject Calvin’s teaching con- 
cerning the ‘‘Christian life’. One might question whether the author fully 
attains his goal or whether certain phases of the Christian life were omitted. 
But it seems to this reviewer that it is better to appreciate the large number 
of subjects which the author did include under the Christian life. He covers 
a wide field, including such matters, as the vicarious atonement, self-denial, 
meditation on the future life, image of God, the Christian attitude toward 
the present world, moderation, separation, the discipline of the Word, 
loyalty to the visible church, temptation, prayer, and assurance. Regardless 
of whether he has defined the Christian life just as we would, he has covered 
a wide range and for that the reader can be grateful. 

It may be asked next: How fully has he done this? Obviously, in a three 
hundred and forty-nine page book it is not possible to cover throughly all 
the aforementioned subjects and more, too. But Wallace does give a good 
idea of Calvin’s thought, even if it is not exhaustive. Understandably, 
some of the background material is more sketchy than the main subjects. 
It should be noted, too, that the author has culled only from the Institutes, 
the sermons and the commentaries; and in the commentaries he has de- 
pended chiefly on the Psalms and New Testament. It would have been 
more satisfactory if there had been a wider representation from the com- 
mentaries and sermons, and if Calvin’s tracts, treatises, and letters had 
been included. Nevertheless, recognizing these limitations, the reader can 
be grateful for the information that is readily at hand in this book, infor- 
mation that he would not normally find quickly because it is scattered in 
Calvin’s sermons and commentaries. This is a great benefit. 

A chief criterion as to the value of the work is its faithfulness in repro- 
ducing Calvin’s thought. Has Wallace done that? Our judgment is that 
he has been remarkably faithful. His method is either to quote or to para- 
phrase Calvin and to give no comment of his own. Asa result three-fourths 
of his sentences are documented by references to the Institutes, sermons, 
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or commentaries! Many are quoted verbatim. Most, however, are para- 
phrases — faithful ones. Sometimes in a single sentence Wallace will bring 
in several of Calvin’s illustrations from various sources. Being as specific 
as this and citing the source of the illustration, the author is able to give 
the flavor of Calvin’s thought accurately. 

One exceptionally fine feature of the book is the absence of any commen- 
tary. Many will consider this to be a drawback. They will wish the author 
had digested and pre-judged the material for them. For this reviewer, 
however, it is an unmitigated pleasure that he can read only Calvin here. 
For, frankly, he is skeptical and weary of most of the twentieth century 
“illuminating” interpreters of the Reformers. Some present-day theo- 
logians weave their twentieth century neo-orthodox confusion into the 
plain words of the Reformers. J. C. McLelland’s books on Peter Martyr 
Vermigli are a good example of this. And neo-orthodox Wallace does not 
escape this criticism in his former work Calvin’s Doctrine of the Word and 
Sacraments. But in the present volume there is a remarkable freedom from 
Wallace’s thought and a faithfulness to Calvin. 

Thus, although each reader will think of quotations from Calvin that 
he would like to have seen added to the various groups, this volume re- 
produces faithfully and systematically for the reader much material that 
is scattered throughout Calvin’s writings and that he would, therefore, 
not normally read. Most of the time it was a delight to read Calvin in 
this form. 


Epwin H. PALMER 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


John H. Gerstner: The Theology of the Major Sects. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House. 1960. 206. $3.95. 


Why another book on this subject? Dr. John H. Gerstner, Professor of 
Church History at Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, gives the following 
two reasons for writing this book: 


First, the present volume is a handbook, designed to provide ready- 
reference material. It is meant to be a quick guide to the wealth of 
literature which expounds this subject. The comparative tables, glossary, 
and the like are the raison d’étre of this book. The general expositions 
in the first ten chapters are meant to give a semi-popular introduction 
to the various major sects. - The appendixes provide the reference mate- 
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rial which at once summarizes the preceding chapters, repeating parts 
of them and adding some more technical data, as well. The reader may 
proceed immediately to these tables, eliminating the preceding chapters 
if he wishes to locate merely the basic theological structure of the differ- 
ent groups stated summarily and without criticism. On the other hand, 
if he is not interested in the doctrinal analyses, he may confine his reading 
to the text itself. Or, if the analyses are too brief for the reader, he may 
find a fuller exposition of some of the cardinal points in the earlier chap- 
ters. We have endeavored not to abbreviate the tabular statements to 
the point of incomprehensibility. However, some of the less initiated 
may need the simpler expositions which precede the tables. 

The second reason for the writing of this book is to provide a more 
theological examination of the sects. We do not infer that preceding 
studies have been devoid of such theological analysis, but merely that 
we intend to focus more attention on this matter. For that reason we 
have attempted to summarize the basic tenets of traditional Christianity 
against the background of which to see the vagaries of the sectarian 
theology. We have found from teaching a course on this subject in a 
theological seminary that even especially trained ministers-to-be do not 
always understand their own theology well enough really to understand 
significance of the deviations which these groups represent (pp. 11 f.). 


Dr. Gerstner lists the following major sects: Seventh-day Adventism, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Mormonism, Liberalism, New Thought, Christian 
Science, Spiritualism, Theosophy, and Faith Healing. He deals with them 
in this order and also states his reasons for so doing in the introduction. 
While this book is well-written and the author’s analysis of the various 
sects considered is both incisive and concise, the reviewer finds several 
matters that call for criticism or comment. 

In the chapter on Seventh-day Adventism it is to be noted that the 
Hebrew word for “Sabbath” does not mean “‘seventh”’ but “rest” (p. 24). 
In dealing with the Seventh-day Adventist view of the Sabbath, the author 
might also have refuted the Modern Dispensationalist answer to Seventh- 
day Adventism on this subject. 

The author makes this astute observation concerning the so-called 
Jehovah’s Witnesses: ‘‘Their nominal acceptance of the principle of an 
authoritative Scripture is vitiated by their practical acceptance of an in- 
fallible interpreter” (p. 35). Dr. Gerstner fails, however, to point out that 
time and again this “infallible interpreter’ appeals to reason (J. K. Van 
Baalen: The Chaos of Cults, 1956 edition, pp. 236 f.). This means that the 
Jehovah’s Witness interprets the Scriptures in the light of reason, which 
is his ultimate authority. While the author is concerned with stating rather 
than refuting the view of Jesus Christ held by the so-called Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, it is important to note that, according to holy Scripture, he is 
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Jehovah manifest in the flesh (Joel 2:32; Acts 2:21; Isaiah 40:3; Matt. 
3:1-3; Mark 1:1-3; Deut. 6:16; Matt. 4:7). 

The chapter on Liberalism contains a brief history of the rise of modern- 
ism in America which is noteworthy. Quotations from Dr. John A. Mackay 
and Dr. Cornelius Van Til give the reader a correct evaluation of Barthian- 
ism but no effort is made to expose its errors in detail. In the reviewer's 
opinion the book is lacking in this respect. 

Dr. Gerstner begins the chapter on Faith Healing with statements de- 
signed to arouse our awareness of the importance of this subject: ‘‘Healing 
is one of the most conspicuous and characteristic features of religion in the 
past decades. Russell Dicks has written: ‘More material, both articles and 
books, was published in any month during 1949 than was published [on 
the subject] during the last 50 years of the 19th century and the first 25 
of the 20th.’ The names of apparently successful faith healers are legion. 
They include some who follow conservative methods and carry the ap- 
proval of the ecclesiastical authorities of their traditional denominations. 
Others follow sensational methods not common even in the eccentric sects 
to which they belong. Still others have not even the form of sound words 
but follow a religion as unorthodox as their own methods of healing. Some 
manage without any religion at all. As psychosomatic medicine is more 
and more investigated the number of reputable physicians who do not al- 
together condemn, if they do not use, the methods of spiritual healing is 
increasing’’ (p. 105). 

The fact that many are interested in this subject is evident from the 
ministry of Oral Roberts and the rise of Christian Science. Not only rad- 
icals, but also some conservatives acknowledge that faith healing has 
met with some success. The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
(Presbyterian) issued this statement: ‘‘ ‘through prayer, sometimes with 
and sometimes without the laying on of hands, people suffering from various 
diseases have been cured’”’ (pp. 107f.). After citing instances both of 
success and failure, Dr. Gerstner comes to this conclusion: ‘‘Two facts seem 
clear: There are some exceptional, perhaps inexplicable cures; but these 
are few in comparison with the initial or subsequent failures. The ‘cures’ 
are dramatized and conspicuous. The noncures are not dramatized. But 
they are far more numerous. This fact is to be noticed for what it is worth”’ 
(p. 111). 

What is God’s relationship to these cures? Some Christians say that 
they are miracles. Non-Christians have naturalistic explanations for the 
cures which they effect. The author concludes that these healings cannot 
be classified as miracles. In support of this statement he draws the follow- 
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ing contrast between biblical miracles and the so-called modern wonders 
(p. 117): 


Biblical Miracles Modern Miracles 

Always successful Usually unsuccessful 

No known relapses Admitted relapses 

Always immediate or almost Usually not immediate; often 
immediate very gradual 

Raisings of dead No raisings of the dead 

All varieties of diseases Usually functional diseases 

Usually played down Usually played up 

Include power over non-human No power over non-human 
nature nature 

Credentials of messengers of No credentials of messengers of 
Christian Revelation Revelation 

No noticeable dependence on Conspicuous dependence on 
psychological build-up psychological build-up 


In dealing with this subject, Gerstner comes to this conclusion: ‘‘After 
all is said and done, ‘miracles’ may be denied but healings are not. Evidence 
is clear that some mental, spiritual, or faith healings do occur. This is 
true, though not exclusively, of Christian faith. There is what Gordon 
Alport (sic), Harvard’s eminent psychologist, calls ‘the therapeutic value 
of Christianity’ ’’ (p. 118). The author has seven things to say about the 
therapeutic value of the Christian Faith. 

The Appendixes contain: Table Showing Traditional Christian Doctrines, 
Tables Showing Doctrines Sect-wise, Tables Showing Sects Doctrine-wise, 
Chart of Doctrines of the Sects, Brief Definitions of the Sects, Glossary 
of Some Terms Used by the Major Sects. The doctrines of the Bible, of 
God, of Man, of Sin, of Christ, of Redemption, of the Church, and of the 
Future, are considered in these various tables. 

As I read the “Table Showing Traditional Christian Doctrines”, I 
wondered if some ‘‘Bible believers” realize that they differ somewhat from 
the historic Protestant position in regard to the teaching of holy Scripture 
concerning Redemption, the Church, and the Future. The necessity for 
this table is questioned inasmuch as this material is repeated in Table 3. 
The Glossary includes a definition of some terms used by other sects also. 

The reviewer recommends this book as a ready source of reference 
material. 


GEORGE W. MARSTON 


Western Springs, Illinois 








ce 
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H. Shelton Smith, Robert T. Handy, Lefferts A. Loetscher: American 
Christianity. An Historical Interpretation with Representative Documents. 
Volume I, 1607-1820. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1960. xvii, 615. 
$10.00. 


History is better taught through the reading of original source materials 
than by noting what some contemporary of our day has said about the 
past. Sometimes a combination of both is needed. That is what is offered 
in this volume concerning the history of the Christian Church in America 
from its beginnings to 1820. A second volume, expected to appear before 
this review is read, will complete the work to 1950. Approximately two- 
thirds of the book is made up of original documents, one-third of intro- 
ductory, explanatory, and connective material, and of the citation and 
description of other books on the same and related subjects. 

The work is the accomplishment of the professors who deal especially 
with American Church History at Duke University, Union Theological 
Seminary (New York), and Princeton Theological Seminary. They have 
performed their task in magnificent fashion. The selection of documents 
has been done with wisdom, so that very few documents which might be 
expected are missing. The introductions to each document are careful, 
fair, succinct and illuminating. With the chapter and period introductions 
(the book is divided into three chronological periods), which are on a 
slightly broader scale, the book provides a running account of American 
church history. It could, if desired, be used as a text-book. It is to be 
hoped that in most cases that is no longer necessary. 

The authors work together well as a team. The preface tells us the parts 
for which each man is primarily responsible. The differences in literary 
style may be noted, but they are not glaringly apparent. The book forms 
a genuine unity. 

There are very few statements by the authors to which objections might 
be raised. Can it be stated without any qualification that Charles II ‘‘be- 
came a secret Roman Catholic’? (p. 13; cf., e. g., Robert S. Bosher: The 
Making of the Restoration Settlement, p. 73). 

The reviewer would have left the Scripture references in the Cambridge 
Platform and made up the space by using a shorter and perhaps more 
vivid passage from The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, say the address 
“To every courteous reader” near the beginning of the book. Or the se- 
lection from John Wise’s Vindication of the Government of New-England 
Churches might have been shortened. In any case, it would be instructive 
for students to see how the Scripture was cited by the Cambridge Synod 
of 1648. 
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Perhaps of greater importance is the fact that the document selections 
have no headings (except through ‘‘running heads” at the top of the pages) 
Usually it is definitely stated in the immediately preceding text what the 
document or book is from which the selection is to be taken. If not, the 
reference at the end will, in most cases, tell. But there are a few instances 
where all fail to make it clear. For example, what exactly is the document 
printed on pages 272 f.? 

Misprints are few. The only one of disturbing character that the re- 
viewer noticed is the omission of the second occurrence of the word ‘“‘extra- 
ordinary” on page 133, line 1. The index is concerned primarily with 
persons and subjects rather than with places. 

All in all, it is difficult to say enough in praise of the book to indicate 
its true value. It has been perfectly obvious for years that the best way 
for students to learn about American church history was to read the docu- 
ments. But how were the documents to be made accessible to the aver- 
age student? They were available in very few libraries. This book takes 
a giant step toward making the answer to the question obvious. To sup- 
plement it occasionally as the individual may desire is a comparatively 
easy matter now that the backbone of the material is available. Our 
deepest appreciation goes to the authors and the publishers. 

Even the Christian layman should be fascinated by this volume. He 
who would never go digging the ancient sources out of the libraries can sit 
in his easy chair and have entertaining instruction for a series of evenings. 
The reviewer looks forward to the second volume with great anticipation. 


PauL WOOLLEY 


Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia 


George W. Marston: The Voice of Authority. Philadelphia: The Presby- 
terian and Reformed Publishing Co. 1960. xvi, 110. $2.00. 


Someone has noted that while Jewish preachers once enjoyed the title of 
“the speakers” announcing ‘‘God has said this and this’, there came a time 
when they preferred to be called ‘“‘the holders of opinions” saying, ‘‘We 
think such and such’’. Their voice of authority had shifted from God to 
man. Today is the ‘‘my-humble-opinion” era of the Christian church. 
George W. Marston in his book shows conclusively that ‘‘this principle, 


namely, that man is the Voice of Authority, is the cancer which threatens 
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the Christian character of the Christian church’ (p. 100). His basic 
premise is that ‘‘there can be no consistent acceptance of the full-orbed 
Christianity of the Bible unless one rejects man and accepts God as his 
Voice of Authority”’ (pp. ix f.). 

At the outset Mr. Marston states, ‘‘Since God is the Creator and man is 
the creature, it would seem logical that the creature should recognize his 
Creator as his Voice of Authority. Why then”, he queries, ‘‘have the 
majority given this position to man?” (p. 1). The answer is found in 
the Fall. 

“While the Christian....has repudiated his old nature, he is not 
always consistent in his repudiation. In some respects he still thinks and 
acts as though man were his Voice of Authority. ... The mind as well as 
the conscience must be educated by Christ through His Word if the 
Christian is to be consistent in what he repudiates and accepts” (p. 6). 

Having stated the problem, and its cause, in the world and in the church, 
the author proceeds to show the devastating effects of this man-centered, 
God-rejecting reasoning in faith and life. 

When man is made the voice of authority one ruling principle is, ‘‘ ‘I 
will only accept what I can fully understand’ ”’ (p. 13). Proceeding from 
this man rejects the God of the Bible because he is incomprehensible. 
That he is incomprehensible the Bible clearly teaches (Psalm 145:3; Isa. 
40:28; Rom. 11:33, 34). ‘‘Some would vigorously object to the charge 
that they have rejected the one true and living God. They insist that they 
have simply refused to accept certain things taught in the Bible about Him 
which seem unreasonable to them.”’ However, ‘‘One cannot reject any of 
God’s attributes without rejecting God! ‘The attributes of God are not .... 
characteristics that God has developed gradually; they are fundamental 
to His being; the parts together form the whole.’ (C. VanTil, The Defense 
of the Faith, page 26)’’ (p. 12). 

Advancing with the same precision in the light of holy Scripture, the 
author shows that when man is the voice of authority the paradoxes of 
the Faith, for instance, the trinity and the two natures of Christ, are 
rejected. And that isn’t all! The man who rejects God as his voice of 
authority has adopted a position, the logical implications of which ship- 
wreck him upon the rocks of agnosticism, intellectual, moral and religious, 
and he ends up lost in irrationalism. 

Mr. Marston answers the charge of “‘circular reasoning’’ lodged against 
those who recognize God as the voice of authority in matters of truth and 
conduct (pp. 48-52). An entire chapter (pp. 56-66), is devoted to answer- 
ing objections brought by those who deny that the Bible is the Word of 
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God and reject it as the infallible authority in faith and life. The reader 
is referred to Dr. Edward J. Young’s book, Thy Word is Truth, for a 
thorough study, and the author proceeds to discuss the Bible’s own claims 
and problems relating to arriving at the correct interpretation of the Bible. 
Three rules are given: first, “The words must be taken in their plain 
historic sense’; second, ‘‘The text must be interpreted in the light of the 
context’’; and third, ‘‘Scripture must be interpreted in the light of Scrip- 
ture”. “In other words, the best commentary on the Bible is the Bible.” 
(pp. 61, 63 ff.). 

Only those, says Marston, who accept God as the voice of authority — 
because he is truth, and is holy and righteous — will accept the Bible, the 
miracles and the paradoxes of the Christian faith. Here, again, the author’s 
twenty-five years of study of the Word of God as pastor and personal 
worker issue in priceless pages of biblical exposition. 

This book would be an excellent gift for that non-Christian friend 
considering Christ and the Reformed faith. It is good, also, for the Chris- 
tian who wants more light on those truths of holy Scripture which to his 
mind contradict one another. I know of no other book which deals with 
these matters so well with such conciseness. I highly recommend it for an 
adult study group. It is the greatest little aid to consistent scriptural faith 
that I have seen in a long time. 

The reader will enjoy the always-to-the-point writing of Mr. Marston. 
Some authors wander verbosely all over the desert and finally get back to 
the oasis. Mr. Marston in his The Voice of Authority holds the reader at 
the oasis all the time. 


HERBERT V. G. DuMont 


Portland, Maine 


Thomas F. Torrance, The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers. 
Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co. 1959. VII, 150. $3.00. 


This work Dr. Torrance originally submitted to the Faculty of Theology 
of the University of Basle in 1947 as his doctoral dissertation. Published 
originally in Scotland in 1948, it now appears in its first American edition. 

Since the work’s appearance Dr. Torrance has published much and risen 
to a considerable height of fame as a theologian. Originally appointed to. 
New College, Edinburgh as successor to Professor Hugh Watt in the chair 
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of Church History, he has now moved over to the department of Theology 
where he attracts a great many students. 

When this work first appeared in Britain it received a great many 
favourable reviews. Professor F. F. Bruce termed it ‘‘a masterly study 
of the theology of the Apostolic Fathers”, while T. H. L. Parker called it 
“a classic on its subject”. Professor J. K. S. Reid has stated that it is ‘‘the 
kind of book that makes scholars more proficient, preachers more evan- 
gelical and ordinary folk better Christians”. And to sum it all up the 
American publishers have described it as ‘‘the most comprehensive and 
thorough investigation of the theology of the Apostolic Fathers that has 
yet appeared in English or German”’. With all these encomiums resounding 
in his ears the present reviewer cannot but feel a little diffident in attempt- 
ing to approach the work critically. 

The plan of the book is quite simpleand straightforward. In his in- 
troduction, Torrance discusses at some length the ideas of grace as they 
appear in classical and Hellenistic thought, following this with a study 
of Old and New Testament uses of the term or its near-equivalents. On 
the basis of this exposition he then analyses the work of the seven different 
writers beginning with The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles and ending 
with the pseudo-JJ Clement summing up his findings in a conclusion. 
Thus nothing revolutionary or particularly complicated appears in the plan. 

The most important part of the whole work seems to be the Introduction 
in which the author sets forth his view of the meaning of the term ‘‘grace’”’. 
His basic thesis obviously owes muchto Karl Barth who originally suggested 
the topic, for he holds that ‘grace is in fact identical with Jesus Christ in 
person and word and deed”’ (p. 21). He insists that both Augustine and 
the Reformers, in part at least, detached ‘‘the thought of grace from the 
person of Jesus Christ” (p. V), thus committing a serious error, and pre- 
sumably he hopes to restore grace to its proper and truly New Testament 
relationship to Christ. 

The meaning of his thesis comes out quite clearly in his discussion of 
Old Testament terms. After he has shown that neither classical Greek, 
nor Hellenistic thought, nor Philo really employed the term as did Paul, 
he turns to the teaching of the Old Testament. In dealing with this he 
takes up the three terms 378, 13) and 10M which he shows to be in- 
terrelated in their meanings and relationships to the ideas of forgiveness 
and blessing. Perhaps his own summary expresses it most clearly: 


Ultimately the sure and unswerving love of God finds a righteous way 
of forgiving the sinner, and in spite of his apostasy of turning him back 
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with a new heart and a new righteousness into the bond of divine love. 
The major point here, so difficult for us to grasp and to express in any 
other language than Hebrew, is that righteousness and love, grace and 
justice, are held together as differentiations within the same unity, and 
even within the unity of a single thought or word (p. 18). 


But this, while perhaps adumbrating grace, is ‘still, according to Dr. 
Torrance, not grace itself. 

Grace appears only in the New Testament and especially in the writings 
of the Apostle Paul. In the Gospels while there is little reference to grace 
the emphasis is upon God’s free and undeserved love which he made 
effective in and through the person and work of Christ. The full expression 
of the term “‘grace’’ comes only in the writings of Paul who teaches that it 
“thas to do with the act of divine intervention rather than with our re- 
ceiving of it’ (p. 29). In its applied sense it is “‘the new supernatural order 
which breaks in upon men, but which manifests itself in their faith, and in 
their Christian life’ (p. 31). In summary, therefore, ‘‘The great char- 
acteristic of the Pauline charis is its intimate attachment to the person of 
Christ Jesus, and as operating only within the personal encounter of Christ 
with men through the word of the Gospel’’ (p. 32). This point of view 
dominates the rest of the New Testament so that grace ‘‘is actualised in 
the person of Jesus Christ ...and supremely exhibited on the Cross by 
which the believer is once and for all put in the right with God”’ (p. 34). 
Thus grace in its Pauline sense is the free love of God given in Christ’s 
incarnation, death and resurrection and applied by the Holy Spirit. 

Against this background Dr. Torrance then proceeds to analyse the 
Apostolic Fathers. In doing so he makes a careful use of the Greek texts 
and shows a wide knowledge of the secondary sources. To back up his 
criticisms he usually gives considerable excerpts from the Greek text itself 
which might cause Professor J. K. S. Reid’s ‘‘ordinary folk’’ some trouble, 
but which are useful to those who do not have the full text at hand. 

Because of the limitations of space a reviewer can hardly go into a 
detailed study or criticism of Torrance’s analyses, and indeed in the case 
of the present writer this would seem hardly necessary as the author's 
conclusions seem to have validity. Dr. Torrance comes to the conclusion 
that the Apostolic Fathers did not really grasp the radical character of 
divine grace. They thought of it more in terms of a power which enabled 
man to live a Christian life, or of something which man might earn by 
fulfilling the law. Moreover, the tendency to associate the bestowal of 
grace with the church, and more particularly with the bishop, had already 
made its appearance, preparing the way for later deviations from New 
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Testament teaching. Thus it remained for later Christian thinkers to 
bring the doctrine of grace into the full light of day. 

The book is written in plain clear English which is easy to understand. 
It follows the obvious method of dealing with each of the Apostolic Fathers 
in order, but one could well wish that Torrance had spent a little time 
fitting the fathers into their historical and chronological framework, for 
one cannot but feel that the study is inclined to have an air of abstraction. 
At times, the reviewer felt that if Dr. Torrance had shown a little more 
historical imagination he might have understood more fully why in view 
of the surrounding paganism which dominated thought, life and cult, the 
writers stressed grace as enabling the Christian to live ‘‘a new life’. Is it 
not possible that the views expressed by some of the fathers, particularly 
Polycarp and Ignatius, are only partial? After all if there had not been 
trouble in Corinth, we might never have received Paul’s account of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper and had the Judaizers never caused 
trouble in Galatia we might never have heard of the apostle’s reception of 
the gospel. In the same way special historical circumstances calling forth 
these works may have partially determined the character of their views of 
grace. A wider historical study might have prevented what may be a 
rather one-sided approach. If, on the other hand, this very much ab- 
breviated and misdirected view of grace was all that the church knew or 
understood at the time, one cannot but ask how the church ever continued 
to exist after the apostolic age. It may be, however, that at this point we 
can be thankful that grace and its nature is something far above the con- 
ceptions of theologians either ancient or modern! 

The primary difficulty which the reviewer has had with this work arises 
out of Dr. Torrance’s limitation of grace to the person and work of the 
Incarnate Christ. If he merely dealt with the use of a technical term he 
might have some grounds for his contention, but to hold that the idea 
which grace represents is confined to the historical person and work of 
Christ seems to be unbiblical. Not that the reviewer would imply that 
grace can ever be separated from Christ’s person and work. But one may 
never forget that the Old Testament itself seems to provide plenty of 
evidence that it knows ‘‘grace”’ in its true saving sense. The fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah shows this quite clearly, as do many other passages such 
as Jeremiah 31 and 32. But above everything else, the law itself, including 
not merely the decalogue but all the ceremonies, coupled with the Old 
Testament doctrine of election, all speak in terms of grace, even as Dr. 
Torrance defines it from the New Testament. And this interpretation 
receives strong support from the New Testament itself. Christ’s statement 
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that Abraham rejoiced to see his day, when coupled with Paul’s statements 
in Romans 4 that Abraham was saved by grace (xapis), makes quite clear 
the views of the New Testament on the matter. In the same chapter Paul 
also points to David’s comment that grace consisted basically in God’s 
free forgiveness. Furthermore, Hebrews 11, indeed the whole of the epistle 
along with I Peter 1:10 ff., shows that the grace of God in Christ had 
been made known to and appropriated by the Old Testament saints — 
indeed that is why they were saints. Thus the Covenant of the Old Dis- 
pensation was, equally with that of the New, a covenant of grace. 

Dr. Torrance ignores this matter altogether except to say that “‘this is 
still only an eschatological conception bound up with the doctrine of the 
remnant, and also with the doctrine of the Messiah, but an actual pledge 
of it has already been given in the Law which will one day be written new 
in the hearts of men’”’ (p. 16). In the light of his own admission, when 
joined with the statements of Paul and other New Testament writers on 
the grace which the Old Testament believers knew and experienced, one 
cannot but find it a little difficult to accept Torrance’s view that the 
biblical doctrine ties grace solely to the incarnate Christ. His trouble 
seems to be that he has either not understood or has rejected the idea of 
God’s bestowal of grace through Christ in the Old Testament dispensation 
proleptically, so that Abraham became the father of all those saved by 
grace (Rom. 4:16; Gal. 3:26-29). And this might explain why he tends 
at times to depreciate the fact that grace is the grace of God the Father, 
God the Son and God the Holy Spirit. Grace is not what Berkouwer has 
called ‘‘christo-monistic” but trinitarian. This Dr. Torrance apparently 
occasionally forgets, especially when he refers to the Holy Spirit as “‘it’’ 
(e. g., p. 140). 

Coupled with these problems comes another. While Dr. Torrance 
stresses the grace of God in his discussion of New Testament doctrine he 
never attempts to deal with one of the central facets of Paul's doctrine, 
namely that of election. On page 21 he gives what he calls some of the 
typical passages relating to grace, but he ignores others which deal with 
this important matter. On page 106 he has defined election as “‘nothing 
more and nothing less than the initiative of God’s sovereign grace, in 
forgiveness and justification’. But this hardly provides a fitting description 
of the doctrine set forth by Christ himself in John 6:65 ff.; 17; or Paul in 
Romans 9, 10, 11 and Ephesians 1 or Peter in his first epistle 1:2. One 
cannot but wonder if Dr. Torrance understands or accepts the doctrine of 
the Covenant of Grace. It would seem that if he did he would hardly have 
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presented such an exposition of grace, for as it now stands it seems to have 
a strong tendency to universalism. 

As this reviewer has considered this work he has increasingly received 
the impression that the doctrine of grace here expounded leaves much to 
be desired as a truly biblical doctrine. It seems rather to have been devised 
as a Procrustean bed to which the author fits the biblical teaching. One 
cannot but feel, therefore, a little sorry for the Apostolic Fathers that 
such has been the standard by which they have been judged. One also 
finds it a little hard to understand why some reputedly Calvinistic scholars 
have given this work their whole-hearted endorsement when it obviously 
seeks to set forth a doctrine of grace which has very apparent shortcomings. 

The work will be of undoubted use to ministers who have kept up their 
Greek, for in many cases the analyses of the Apostolic Fathers are quite 
accurate. On the other hand, one must always use it warily lest one become 
entangled in a very much abbreviated and limited existentialist doctrine 
of grace. 
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